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IN al Gs accounts ns that have beea ge Hate of Bugland Ay 

Wales, the geographical and t cription, natur = 
antiquities, memorable events, and 2 particulars, have been ee e 
gether with ſuch unaccountable Glerder _ confuſion, that they an 
neither be read with pleaſure, nor conſulted occaſionally with advantage: 
the preſent work was undertaken chiefly to Cpu this chaos ; and the 
ſeveral particulars are r- ranged * owing order. 


I. An account of the county in general, under the following head: 
3 * 


#1 


- 
* 
— 


„ 1. Its — names and whence derived, .. . drehen wr ay: 
ne eV = e voi ang extent, 
: 3. Its rivers and OO OTE ond eee, 


4. Ius air and (al. r eee ec an 

Its natural pr e ee e Sinn 

5 hs atoral productions, n tg; bog 288 bend lit 

| 7: Jes civil diviſion. into ndreds; ; and 6 cccleſiaftical Fiitbn 

a ng pariſhes; with, number of market towns, inelud- 
ing cities, corporations, and ancient boroughs. 3 a. 


©; 4% 
= 


II. A particular account of the preſent flats" of each market Pr > 2 
the I + heads i e 3 ISO PTE Wa 


_ 1 27 
1. Its preſent name, FE WHITE Sees, tec e ni » 


2 


i 


2. Its diſtance from London. T7 $2010 U ,2nvingiong; 


..3,, How it is governed . nut or; 
, 4+ A L's oy of the ſtreets, market late, genesen. 
publick buildings, and ſchools. 2 5155 1 


5 Products and manufactures. ien bg ae 


* y 
by 45 


ul, An account of the natural curioſities,- as Mts grottbs, e {off Is, | 4 


and petrefying ſprings; and of remarkable particulars, as the longevity, 

ruittulneſs, or other ſingular r babe happened > 
5 0 
O * 8 


.- 
Ip 


rr 


which are named as ſuch, in another. _ 


it occaſioned, are publick and general. 


| . 8 | = * < og * 
| D- - N 8: a cf £: 
Ss + * , „ ' * ” op 4 ; * 3 W367 map "4 * SCI + — 
Ferne, As. oaks” uakes, an 
the inhabitants; floods, ſtorm! fires, carthqu es, 
| | | DIET Siet TY YET Bf 4 


"dents and phænomen. 


bo 


TV, Antiquitiæe containing... cairn 161 


© LL The ancifhit name of "the county and its infuilbitants. 1 
2. The hiftory of the ancient caſtles, forts, camps, highway 
and monuments, by whom, and when, and for what 

purpoſe erected and caſt u. leg 


* 
, 


1 


3. An account of fych coins, ſtones, and other remains as 
ba A 12175 have been found in dig eee 177 Hy: #1 
„ 44᷑. Ecdlefiaſtical antiquities,” conminitig"an accoumt of u the 


religious honſes in che cotliiry; when, where, and 
whom founded, and for what order of nunk or monks, - 

and of what value at the general: diffotution in the reign 
94 i n tore Oh pr 5 7 
V. The, number of repreſentatives, in parliament for each county, and the 
Cities and B for which they are choſ een. 


In conſequence of this plan, no place is particularly mentioned, except 
it be a city, borough, or market town, e the ſite of ſome natural curio- 
ſity, remarkable incident, or remain of antiquity, but the cities, boroughs 
and market towns that are named merely as ſuch, under the ſecond gene- 
ral head, are named again under the third and fourth; for the natural 


-# 4.3 Tt 71 J,, 30 e " 
Aj * = * 5 


_ hiſtory and antiquities could not otherwiſe have been kept under diſtinct 
heads: the antiquities and curioſities of thoſe places which are named only 
on account of ſuch curioſity and antiquity, would have been in one place, 


and the antiquities and curioſities of 


cities, boroughs, and towns, 
; 1 * 4 has A AH 

No remarkable event is mentioned that does not begin and terminate 
in a particular pat, ſo as to be purely local: for as all the battles, ſieges, 
revolutions, and other publick and general events, that have happabed in 
the iſland, muſt have diſtinguiſhed ſome part of it, to give ſuch an ac- 


count of theſe as will either amuſe or inſtruct, would be to write not the 


geographical and natural hiſtory of England only, but the civil, eccleſi- 
aſtical, and military. The circumſtance of Sir Anthony Kingſton's hang- 


ing the mayor of a town in Cornwall before his own door, after he had 


been his gueſt at dinner, is pureſy local; the riſe and progreſs of the rebel- 
lion which that knight was employed to ſuppreſs, and the battles which 
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No gentleman or nobleman' s ſeat is mentioned merely as ſuch, but 2 
for its being remarkable by its natural 1 K A $6: Lu of cle- oh | | 
gance of its ; building. - | 


Ie will indeed be found, that many eee verena nt . 
ties, cities, boroughs, and towns, which. are not related of others ; but 
this is a defect that is common to all the books already extant, and there- 
fore became a neceſſary defect of this; for the author does not profeſs to 

ü accumulate new — but to raiſe the beſt ſtructure he can with the 
old: he muſt alſo ſometimes have been miſled by the books he conſulted, 
but it muſt be remembered, that he did not, u to corrett, but to 
regulate. As far as books of authority could inform him, he has deen well 
inftructed, but where "Ate wie deficient, th Was, wr to truſt impli- | 
citly to others. t mods 3 


| The counties are deſcribed in al js jt order, 'b are the market 

towns in each county the cuts are 2 25 as head and tail pieces to the 

_ deſcriptions. of the counties to whi hich they ſeverally relate, and the maps : 
are inſerted in their proper places. The cuts are ornaments not wholly = 
without uſe, and the maps are uſeful illuſtrations, execiſted with an ele- | 
gance which renders them in ſome degree ornamental: it is indeed hoped 
that they will be found the neataſt and moſt accurate of any! that are. yet, 
extant, aden el e Wh e * a 1 e ie wh 
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NGLAND! and WALES are, uſually diſtin iſhed from e the. 
name of South Britain; © SCOTLAND ating om Ze 
ales by the name of North Britain, England, Scotland and Wales, together, 
have been formerly, and till are, comprehended under the name of GR 
BRITAIN, cough there Jn me r which r now 


diſtinguiſhed by tha c n ai 


Gazar Barratt is an ifland in „ Ge Weil Ocean; ; the ſouthern xi lies. 
in latitude fifty degrees,' and Re northern extremity: in latitude fifty-nine d 
north : the moſt weſtern part is in longitude nine ende e rees forty-five minutes, 
its moſt eaſtern in b Alien. au d n minutes, caſt of Tene- 
riffe, through which the firſt meridian has been been generally fuppoſed to paſs. Its 


utmoſt length therefore is nine degrees of — and its. utmoſt breadth ſeven = 
degrees and an half of longitude : in eve of latitude there are fixty-nine _ 
Engliſh ſtatute miles, and 864 feet, ſo | ** length of Britain, from its nor-: 


thern extremity at Caithneſs in Scotland, to its Southern extremity, at the Lizard 
Point in Cornwall, is 622 miles and an half: in every degree of longitude the 
number of miles gradually diminiſhes as the latitude of the place encreaſes ; the 
r old; where it is wideſt, is between fifty de and 
One ; eve 

ſtatute miles, P! that the width of Britain, from its moſt weſtern part, 3 
eee to its moſt eaſtern Path the r in R is 285 
my " 


14 


Sourn N com 3 Bache ad Wales, extends i to. 


latitude 8 ees, for minutes, where it is bounded 979 8 river ad, 
which divides it from Scot! it is bounded on the caſt German Ocean, 
on the weſt by a narrow ſea, which divides it Tren and on nn by 
a ſtrait, called the Britiſh Channel, which divides it from France. 


Whence the name Britain was e derived, is a 1 of idle 1 
which it is impoſſible to reſolve. It has by Gfferent writers been deduced from als | 


| F 


* The names Great Britain und Livtle Britain a and Me; * tas * 
by Great Britain he meant En gland, Scotland, and Wales, and that by Little Britain he meant Ireland 3 
22 * thought that e Britain, he meant W England and Wales, and by 8 

ita'n, Sco 
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| INT R ©. D: U' © RAe. 
moſt every word in every language to which it has any fimilitude, either in or- 
t ſound: 3 — the name of a * 

ſappofed to Have Tubgued” tlie Manda,” and given his name to it 1 T6 years before 
the Chriſtian æra: Camden taking for granted, that the iſland was firſt called Bri- 
tain by the ancient Greeks, conjectured that Britain was formed of Brith, or Bri- 


t bon, painted, a name which the ancient inhabitants are ſuppoſed to have given 


themſelve cauſe it. their, cuſtom to pai ir. ſkins, an a, 
gene, ni ing country, to a ſs 22 t of whe Ns 5 ip 
Hutaphry * me a cHebrated antiqtfary, was of opinion that me w 
wholly Britiſh, and that it was originally Prydcain, or Prydbain, a Welch word for 


white, * 1 the iſland to have been called V bite by thoſe who firſt ſettled 
upon it, from the colour of the cliffs on its coaſt. The moſt probable conjecture 


ſeems to be, that the Phenicians, who are known to haye traded to the 
coaſt principally for'thh,' called it Braranadk which in their Lage lar Ny oy 
Lund of n and, OS Ry that Meneg, the name of pat Conn 1 
| 8 4 9. e a 2 r g 
N 


of 'Phctiiciari defivatioh, and Hgnifſes Bonded by the Jap. clin Be" 
niuſula a lake! called Eb. Wnie * the Pheſſician , for Jake; Go lian, 7 
% (VV 
r alſo 2 the W eee Penna, and Tra, from Tera, a ch, two words 
which occur often in the names of Corniſh, places; Penroſe, Penſ; P 

Bok, Pecs, Pete ü, Brin TER Tree . Te aa 
cus, Tren, 'Treworgah,” ang mah oer 


5. 19): nes 


Albion is another name of Britain, the origin of which is equally, dou * 
Some ſuppoſe it't& have been ſo called by he Greeks, "Rom Aae che e +2 
Neptune, as they named Italy Heſperia, fror | Ti 

imagine that they formed it of A, ble, and others ſuppoſe it to haye been 
originally Olbion) from e, rr en OY BERR 


* 
27 | 
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bed Tr, they, udited the lag, 
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Saxon word, agnifying the Land of Strangers; a name which the Saxons, thought 


1 


heat in ſummer, and the cold in winter, are more — 1:3 than in any part of. 
ere is ſo loaded with va- 


variety 


o 


INTRODUCTION. 
variery 6f Fiſh, and the ſhore is nirorally fed its ruifriera bl Ne bigs e 
which afford excellent harbour for ſhipping.” mm in 55 gland N 

healthy, and the ſoil in general fertile; the 
hill and valley, and wocd and water, und being much meleſed and ende. 

abounds 1 A in „ende ah be be” WET even by” the. fe- 
nn e 


As the natural 


caso 


| and antiquities of this'part of Great Britain will be ravg- 
ed under diſtiri es of tie pare of oj or counties V 
which it is now divided, it be weber woe he WA viſions A5. Fi 
to give ome aceount of her eng. SU” ROQS emen bd 


Nee 
2 47 8 Free 21 n 1 20 "FE ALE 
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It is alſo neceſſary to give ſome account of the 1 inv age of this 
illand by different nations, and of the: various forms of government 115 h_have b 
turns been eſtabliſhedd and ſubverted, — . e of 2 Nd 12 
many local privileges tarities have a relation'to” both, w hich w ren- 
der an accoutit of ar gs He fuck = ge” e defee 1 an 
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The moſt probable opinion —— the firſt inkiabirabit of Bikini Gets 
be, that they came from oe hs neig hbouring continent of France 9 55 ancient 
Britons — ͤ — 5 ti ved 4 205 els hich th built 95 
voods, and een = no 'ns cover N bur 5 Wiz #2 ea 

_ a over ee. ito hav into A garment 0 any 


„* . 


F ren RN 252 ſe ate each © 8 was h by 
a CIC diſtinguiſh me rude inſighia of foyereigt r; and fro 
theſe lords a general was elected in time er . who. was 54 inveſted 


I upreme — 77 They Had ald a kind of civil and religious government, | 


which was chiefly adminiſtered by their prieſts, who were called Druids, and with- 
out whoſe contu rrence no 


mea undertaken. 


Ad Deiner Ain on 


Theſe Draids abght dike. eh! 1 Cai e . ag chinetes; and it 
name was detived from the Celtic word Deru, an taught alſo the im- 
mortality and tranſmigration of the ſoul, and they e human wires 3g ; 


well to propitiate the gods, as to enable them pg redict future eyen 2 55 - 
ing of the body, the motion of it after it was. r, the "fi vg of of 8 


and ſeverat other accidental circumſtances 'of chis 2 id rite. 


22 | * 37 1%: 
Our knowledge of theſe Britons before they. * ee 
other nations, i Een dee and coi, ee, wh committed no- 
thing to Writing though it ap 1 that th e not un igquainted with letters; 
for among other maximis of t Druids, c ted by Gollet the Burgundian, in 


his e a 00 ranche Comte, there is © fs {FR myſteries, t be 
etktat cold I never hav been given whe kes dere not 


About 


— 4 2 


face 'of "the 9 9 diver aer 5 


1e. determination. was We nor Ker e | 


— — —_— — 


Bene under Julius Cæſar, and at 
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before r was invaded. 
to the Roman 

mpire. The Romans maintained their 7 * — force, with which- 
they ually incorporated the flower of the Britiſh/youth ; this force was divided 


About 


into different parties, / which/ were placed at convenient ſtations all over 


vince; and the RUSS general ber che and gong. + was eee, en "he . 
country. #3; yo 1 N * G . 0 | 

HM S449 Lis pps onde AID bs 9h $$... 7 

Such was ibis ſtate of Britain, Ul sent bs year EY when , che divers ug 

the northern Barbarians into the Roman empire, made it neceſſary to recall the 


troops that were in Britain; upon which the emperor Honorius 'renounced his 


ſovereignty of the iſland, and releaſed the Britons om _ eff 


Wped the Ramans abandoned Brite; widr, de legions, in which alt the gs. 


tives whom they truſted with military knowledge” were i 
being left in a feeble and defencelefs, ſtate, was invaded Scots. The Scots 
were ſo rapacious and cruel, that the South Britons invited over the Saxons to de- 
ver them from intolerable oppreſſion, and drive back the invaders to their own 


territory, propoſing to give them as a reward, the ones Ille of Thanet, which, | bs 
divided by a ſmall canal from the toaſt of Rent. 


The Saxons came over with 2 great number of -Anpler,. tn 

fog to have taken their name from a place ſtill called Angel, i 
driven back the Scots, they ſubdued the country they had 

hain elves, and drove the natives into that part of South Britain now called 


the - coun 


Wales. : 


© © hy 


© The Saxon generals 8 — xz * Gifferent! ar dd ant were 


perpetually committing hoſtilities againſt each other, till about the year 823, 
i eee 
of all England. 


3» 
bÞ 


© About the year 101 7, the Danes, who had often tavaded the mand, and 
maintained their ground in a conſiderable part of it, became lords of all Englan 
under Canutus, * chief, who. was crowned. Ee : but after about 


my years, the ſovereiguty was recovered lids urnamed. the Senn 
a prince of the Saxon line. 


Abqut the year 1066, England was again invaded. and ſubdued, by William- 
duke of Normandy, called the Conqueror, in whoſe ſucceſſors, though not in a. 
lineal deſcent, the crown has continued ever. ſince.. 


' Bz1Tarn, ſome time before the Roman invaſion, waſte it ws het 8 ae 
dominion” of its native inhabitants, was. divided into ſeventeen princepaities each 
of which was governed by. a ſeparate and independant. chief. | 


| The names of the inhabitants of theſe principalities, as recarded by the Romans, 
were, 1. . 2. Begni. 3. W 4. Dunmonii. 5. Belgæ. 6. 
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vices. 4% üg ve , er- 1h ensro n nt „ 
lei To 4 by 1 . etc Wk e 
r Gab he, the Romans, * vid ve parts 


the firſt, hich hey called. Britannia Nrima, — . 


an ona fide by the Britiſh Ocean, and on the other by the Thames — 


vern Sea: the ſecond, called Britannia" Sctunda, . ſame with that whi 


now called Wales thathirg.. Flavia 9 1 the Thames to \ el 
Humber; the fourth, Maxima ver Humber to Severus's- 
Wall, or the river Tine; e $4 


Edinburgh, called by the Scots | — DOR) SIE ee ener 


4" 
When the i0land fell into the. een it was divided's third yiine - 
part of the which the 


territory omans.. "3 into five the Saxons- di 
vided into ſeven, each of which was call Eingdom, od diſt 4 vel 
names of Kent, Sduthiſex, Eaſt Angle, Welton, , North 
Mercia; the Roman | ag tar: was not included in, on. this. cloves: was Bri-- 


3 mountainous tetrito in which. the ancient Britons: 
Foy oh nb Us . 


their, enemies. 


ney Bent t bots i 


This Hzerazcay was ſubdivided into ſeveral portions, each containing er- 
tain number of bides, a hide being tor be as much ground as one plough: 
een r 
an carldorman, or earl. e 3" 


' 


About the 896, Ae « hlblmp ih as ſovereign of the whole- 
H. See the eee en more exact, and di- 
vided into thirty-two counties or ſhires, the preſent names of which, an 


their relation, both to the n will ap- 
pear by the following table. 115þ# Zo 0 


Linglomne of the Sion her. Counties into | which Principalities of the ancient 
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The kingdom of the Eaſt ) 


Tho- kingdom of Mercia, | 


„ 


INTRODUCTION. 


Counties into which DR of 
England was di- *. ne 
vided by Alfred. r 
The kingdom of Notthumber- !)! F 
land, which alſo included, N e ny” 
beſides Durham and Lanca- | 
hire, Cumberland, Weſt, \ 1 
moreland, Northumberland, | 
and Scotland, to the F rich. 
of Eginburgh, - 6 


The kingdom of the Eaſt Sax- 32 8 


J ' alſo inhabited eſtmore- 


* * 
; $04 


ons, Which alſo included ies Feinovences, 
Part of Hertfordſhire, 


11+ Varfolk * LL 


1 


Angles, u. Can Cambridge, wich the Leni. 


22. Northam ton- 
wire, including 
1 Rutlandſhire .. 
23. Warwickſhire + 

24. Bedfordſhire ec Cattieuchlani, 
which. included alſo the“ 25: Buckinghamſhire 


other part of Hertfordſhire, 4 II che Dobuni. 


I - 1 rte Silures, who alſo inha- 
xl gw latent bited Radnorſhite, Breck- 
28, Herefordſhire nockſhire, Monmouth- 
ſhire, and Glamorgan. 
ry ſhire, - in Wales; 
in 129. Worceſterſhire 1 . 
x 30. Cheſhire 5 
31. Shropſhire che Cornavil. 
132. Staffordſhire 


The three Britiſt principalities not included in this diviſion, were thoſe of he 
Ottadini, the Ordovices, and the Dimetæ: the Ottadini inhabited Northumber- 


land, with four counties in Scotland; the , Montgomeryſhire, Merio- 


Camden ꝑives · Hertfordſiire not to the Trinobantes, bot te Cattieuchlani; and it may with equal 
propriety be given to.either;. for it ſeems to have been common to both. 


+ Camden gives Warwickſhire to the Trinobantes ; Speed is here followed : the antiquaries have not 


: | bs nythſhire, 


e which 4 is right. 


> 
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nn S e 


abend 


- 


re cored 6 ee 


n 8 F 
— the- names of Durbartr 'T 
| poſed to have been then included in N re C 8 

ſhire, and Rutlandſhire in Northamptonſhire 3, Monmouthſhire, . which was Nd 


which” = 


part of Wules, and North „ Weftinoretandk and” Cumberlünd, Which Nw 


— ad to have beery- ſũhjett to the Scots. Thee ; with the addition 


1 a ee e was ee, divides, ©. ke rhe” N Th | 


err , 9 


8 2. 2 25 8 T4 
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Alfred fubdivided each county into Þ N or 5 p f owt] 
corruption, hundreds, and tythings, or decennaries: the trehing was. a 


of a county; the hundred was- a erer containing? an donde nde, Wi 


tything-a-diſti&that contained den fanfien 
Over the county or ſhire, he appointe 


5 7. 4a + .$* alt + 


Sada called Meade or 


a ward ſigui one ſet over a county or ſhire-: this officer was alſo called A, | 


comes, not. he depended upon an ear! or comes, but becauſe he was ſubſti- 


tuted by Alfred: in the Place of the ear and appointed to perform tlie functions 


which the earls had rmed over che diſtrict, which they governed during the 


heptarchy: the- ſheriff was aſſociated wich a judge: - The chief of the trehing, or 


3 was called a Snihingenepar; the hundred was put under the jurildic- 
tion of a conſtable; and the tithing, which yas alſo ONES, a borhoe, or . 


of 1 e ; Ws Fare I | 


By this re lation, every man in the kingdom "a he a amber of e one 
Guag the houſeholders of Which were mutually pledges for each other ſo th 
if any man, accuſed of a miſdemeanot, was not produced to anfwer the accufation” 


in one and thirty days, the tithing was fined to the king,” and anſwered for the 


offence to the party injured. Every male, at the age of fourteen years, was ob lig. 
ed to take an oath to 1 the laws: this oath was adminiſtered at the coun 
court by the ſheriff,” who was obliged to fee thut the party was properly ſertled” 


in ſome. tithing, all the houſeholders of which, from that time, became pledges for 
his good behaviour. This ſolemn at of ſure ip was called frunt pledge, as the 
pledge of frants or freemen; and: oy_ branch e the 13 81 N "ay 1 | 


View of Frank: Fryer S | 
* | 
The county, the e the hundred, . the ebtdingy had ech A We 
and an appeal lay from the tithing court to the hundred court, from the hundred 
court to the trithing court; and from the trithing court to that of the county. An 
appeal lay alſo from the county court to a riar court, Which was called the 
king's court, becauſe the king himſelf preſided there, either in perſon or YL his” | 
chancellena this court was then 1 wherever the _ an to be. 


Theſe dividons and: 
beries, murders, and other acts of violence, which the inteſtine commotions, and 
che neceſſary ſuſpenſion of civil 3 had made ſo frequent, that the Whole 
country was one ſcene of rapine and bloodſhed + the ſucceſs was beyond the moſt 


* g | \ ſanguine 


oo 8 . and eee 


ar air hot 


omega? ring Altec to prevent the obs 1 


ſanguine e | 
For it is ſaid, that if a traveller 
would have found it untouched where it had 


Caermarthenſhire, Glamorganſhire, Pembrokeſhire, Cardiganſhire, Flintſhire, 


naryonſhire, Angleſea, and Merionythſhire, ſeem to have been of ancient date in 


Roderick, king of Wales, divided it a 
were called kingdoms, and diſtinguiſhed | 
Land, and North Wales. This diviſion gave riſe to many wars, in which the 
uerors, and annexed partly 


kingdo port mong the conq an 
to Suck Wales, and partly to North Wales, diviſions which ſubſiſt even to this 


Flintſhire, Caernarvonſhire, Montgomeryſhire, Merionythſhire, Denbighſhire, 
the county of Angleſea. eri . N 8441 FT, 


In the time of the Saxons, that form of government was eſtabliſhed, which, 
with ſome circumſtantial variations, has continued ever ſince. bd 


During the heptarchy there was in each of the ſeven kingdoms a council that 


 allifted the ſovereign ; and there was alſo, on particular jons, à general coun- 


eil, conſiſting of repreſentatiyes, deputed by. the particular cquncils to aſſiſt in ſuch 
affairs of government as concerned the whole , heptarchy, conſidered. as a common 
intereſt. Theſe councils or aſſemblies, called wetenagemer, are ſuppoſed to have 
been the foundation of Britiſh parliaments; but it has, never yet been clearly de- 
termined, whether in theſe Rt dot the commons had repreſentatiyes;. he - 
ther the legiſlative power was in the perſon. of the king, in the general council, 
or in both together; or whether the a to levy taxes by his on 

authority: but it ſeems ta be generally agreed, that ſome 1 the we- 
tenagemot, whether it conſiſted of lords only, or of lords and commons, were 
eccleſiaſtics, and that its determinations extended to eccleſiaſtical matters. 


To our Saxon anceſtors we alſo owe the ineſtimable privilege which the com- 
mons of 1 enjoy, of being tried by a jury, twelve men Frorn to determine 
zuſtly according to the evidence, whether the party accuſed is guilty or not guilty 
of the fact charged againſt him: when this queſtion is determined, the judge 
pronounces ſuch ſentence upon the offender. as the law has preſcribed. It ſeems 
therefore to be not only impertinent, but injurious, for thoſe who are employed 
to plead againſt a priſoner in criminal proſecutions, to declaim in a long and la- 


\- bourcd. harangue, on the heinouſneſs of the offence ſuppoſed to have been com- 


| 755 ̃ | 
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2 0 ind to enumerate every minute and ſu gens igen er by which it 
15 to accumulate Ne it js n enge becauſe if che TY, is 
8 Judge has no diſcretion * either tu mitigite or increaſe the 
ihment, . whether the offence is firm or complicated, er whether it wa com- 
en with cifcumſtances that extenuate or aggrawate the” guide 3 it 86 f in urious, 
becauſe it inflames the minds of the jury, ant maltentherriimpetient to puhiſh the 
offence before it has been W an gore liable to , puniſh it when the. 
prop? ls Wenn e 3s Ht RY arcs fats 4 


s. 42 ** TT 177 FM x) 6G wales xl / AA * 


After the Normati HEN iy $64 wi "tide: from time t6 re in 
the form of eren, and the "manner W Which i f n 
rann * 71 Bonnie 

-f Wales continoed. no be, e by its own peine and laws till the peer 1462. 
when Llewellin ap a rince o 8 loſt botk his life and princi- 
pality to king Edward the Firſt, who) ted b 0 own ſon prince of Wales; and 
ever ſince, the eldeſt ſons of the 274 of England have « nen vg created 


Peiner d Müden 0 ache gil * 4 * by © 444 $ 1 r \#/ 7 | 
Tbe 


parliament. now conſiſts Leh affermblies,og houſes, SIS hart bay 
mons: the houſe of lords confiſts of the lords ſpiritual and temporal; che lords 
temporal are thoſe who are noble by birth or creation, and have the title of dukes, 


carls; ,viſgop CE dg and thoſe * the Yona Grin ee e and 
lords chief juſtices te Eg ind 


biſhops, ef wack "7 N 


The bouſe of commons m_ of entatives of counties or ſhires, cities 
and hs.” It was former| dy „ that the od yin og) of a, county or 
ſhire ſhould be knights; and agh perſons below the degree of knighthood are 
now choſen, yet the repreſentatives of 4 county, each county having two, are ſtill 
called be ſhire e e 1 7 of: a city, is called à citizen, and 
the repreſentative 1 a horop rgeſs: the houſe of commons is e cal- 
** the XBughts, CItIZENS,, and. hobo: 1 parliament * tas 10% 135 1 


« The king? ; courts,” of which 72 tie 6 the chanckry, . King's 8 W e 
mon pleas, agd exchequer, 12 How Id at Weſtminſter, rd chancellor, 
or logs? keeper of the ol EE reſides Fx court of chancery, each having, 
the ſame Fink, author ce; for the only difference berween a chancel- 
lor and lord keeper is, Me _ FEISS 8 by letters patent, and 155 

lord keeper only by delivery 908 the ſeals: 4 ing's bench, common pleas, and 

exchequer, have each a chief juſtice, and nt Judges; the Judge of the 


N are called barons. 


2 Every e e hs Kill A ; herif, but * is now * annually eh by 
the king, except where the office has been made tleftive or hereditary by char- 
ter. The preſent duty of the ſheriff is to execute the king's writs or mandates, to. 

_ acteny the Judges, and ſee their ſentence ut in execution, and to to give Neeb 

Ip. petty cauſes, . which are {till determined in what. is called a county, court, 


id There are alſo in every county Jiſtices or cke peace, Who take beknieslbe of 
lonies, treſ ue _ other miſdemeanors ; 2 the * * year ſends into 
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each county two 12 
of property Ti With re 
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5 W age Lecdendbne, Dit 
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. ſhire, ee e foi 
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2 Midland circuit, = 
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land three counties called counties eee 2 Ip K 
with regal rights and prerogatives; theſe counties ace Lancaſti 
ſure, and Durham; and formerly the chief governors, 
ter, adminiſtred juſtice as Daten as the king WR 5 


Ely, — it is not a county diſtin from mn Cambridgeſhire, 1s ; yet 4 Par = | 
chil, wh ed of . e the counties . and has "W's 
chief juſti bs il 


It. is Rppolel chit theſe « counties were o made counties Pe i the | 


rant of royal prerogatives, becauſe they were adjacent to an enemy s country, as 
Laaer a Baie ws REIT Ww W ; 


* * 4 F * . os * 
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a couny e 
ö Landen . coun 


e Norwich, 


| the cingue ports, 
which, with Rs towns SE have the i pri ae e 
ui vernor, called cinq 
Bird 5 25 1 Os of 88 : of theſe courts one is held = the 
Je NN An the mayor and jurats of tbe ports themifclyes. 


Werder p are Dover, „ Synch), Rumney, deer pod R Rye. 


The diviſion of caixjties ines hundreds, and of hundreds i 
mans of 


d tythings, ſtill re- 
$1 ces are found but in Yorkſbire, which is 
N "W and north ndings. f 4 85 134 33303 FL 4% 
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che hagen Ten wepenabez wepentech wes e dane v. 
cieht pen an hundred, g ceremony of touching we : when'a gover- 
untred was W e 6 was met by, rs of the hundred. 
—— l then of der boring oe comm 
cauſe to ſupport and n 
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the n ee e 
by Suetonius the Roman age” che ye : 
eee hear eee ret AN ran | 
fr i 407 D390 e A 40 . 1 | BY. 
...  Ths eccleſiaſtical diviſions.of E gland and Wales ate es ” Main 154 13 
pariſhes: a province is the juriſdickſon of an ene be Bey, 
F under the care of one pri goods „0 
. gon Ni 
In n there are ene Canterbury 5 at rwenty- our 
dioceſes, of . are in Sat 0 Canterbugy, and three in the 


Province of my. bite 
P 1 rige * 3 iy 103 d e Lf) 1 Rea). 


For che ebe < rege v. 1 allowed der or a part of all things 
in B yield an annual increaſe, wed r os 6 Uni! appointed for Y | 
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tenance to à prieſt, is called -a/benefice, and: ſome of theſe benefices have been ap- 
ropriated to certain religious hoſes, Geha cheek or colleges, Which have en- 
Joyed the revenue, and appointed an ec ical perſon 222 the duty, cal- 
led the cure of fouls, at à certain price, either 22 part of the tythes or a um of 
money: theſe appropriated benefices are called appropriations; and when the reti- 
ious houſes were diſſolved at the reformation, the appropriated benefices of which 
they were poſſeſſed, came into the hands of lay men, and were then called im- 
propriations, though the terms are often conſounded. We, e er 
are alſo called rectories, and approprauted, OG: 0 


1 


The names of che dioceſes, and the counties which they ſeverally e 
together with the number of pariſhes and (appropriated; benefices, including thoſe 
that.are in the, hands. of mA men. hank are A ang 2 er was JT by 
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that, therefqre, could have no word in theif lan to epreſt it., How 
r the fame x Mot lie paint the ancient i, 55 Bedford ta 
di LE: Jay Haſs beds and inns at a ard. the N 
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BOUNDARIES, FIGURE, EXTENT and 51a T10 % 


N is bounded on the north by the cortities. of Northampton 30 
untingdon, on the eaft by Cambrid ſhire; on” the weſt by Buckinghamſhire, 
wh on the ſouth by Hert — . * | 6 15 FAN oval form, being about 22-tniles. 


bong, about 15 brat, and he 3 in 2 — and AF il; a market 

e and 15935 moſt Tak fi 8 ee e miles Wech- 

* 1 | 5; 4g WINES * 
2 ITY 90 

The Pig this a, 

fide, poder meanders ves! it on the caſt; 


des the e eo toes 
FE 
n POPE ke E 4 os 4x. 2684 


* 


. | . + 4 
mh eg 


by 


ths yy or K is 
an infernal goddes, V to 
and it was very. uſual for the aticient Heathens to conſecrate rivers, as 1 
and mountains, to their deities, 'and call them by their names. That the ancient 
Britons worſhipped infernal deities, appears, among other particulars, from their 
computation. of the natural days of twenty-four haurs by nights, of months by 
moon, and winters; AT _ of N 2 RO, for we Tay. 
fe*nnight, w ich | is a contraction ven nights, ven. days, fortnight, 
| which is a conrrafion of fourteen nights, for fourteen days.. | 


AIR and SOIL. 
— nndite Gs ginede indie." j} " 
NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


The county on the north fide of the Ouſe is fruitful and woody x 00. the funk 

fide ie ia leſs fertile though. not barren. It produces wheat and barley, in grear: - 
abundafce, and of anexcellent kind : woad, a plant uſed by dyers, is alle culivared: 
heres and the foil affords plenty of fuller's earth, an article of ſo much im 


en webe, * A it. is n . of 1 


| lament. 


Mere rie es” 


The principal maaufctures of * lace; and Rea wares; 8 
| OT Os 


CLvIL, 


\ 
1 


* 


» E D 2 CY K D 8. H 1 R . 
5. „ 
VII and ECCLESIAS TICAL bivts tons. 


erer 
ut no city: it is all in vince nen dioceſe 
de into 124 pariſhes. | * 


PRINCIPAL Towns. 


| The market towns are ll, Bedford, Biggleſwade, Dunſtable, * 
Beaudefart, Luton, Twas 4 Rebe. We and Woburn. Lei 


1 rien Gensged betysem n Billa ee ſchool and 
Lendowed by a private benefaQtion. At this place the counteſs 


| of Pembroke builta ſeat, after a model D Sidney in his Nw 


Bepronny af miles u reg iba county town,” whare the allzes are al- 
ways held: it i governed N recorder, * OTE e 
eee = wes. a town del, W 7 TH, oy © | 


The ch Uke the the county, Sni ingots 
Cee ir inks direction of eaſt and weſt: the 


= . 


are joined by a ſtone bridge which has two gates. There are ive 
{the principal of which is St. Paul's) one free ſchool, one charity ſc one alms- 
and two hoſpitals. The buildings in general are pretty Bay og 


Hroets ave bed, eſpecially the ſtreet. , This place was once 
a_ ſtle, but being e intirely removed in the Faoge of 
che Eighth, and the ſpot on which it ſtood, an eminence e 


is now a bowling green, and reckoged the beſt in England. 


W 45 miles from 1 from Bedford, is ſituated on the 
Ivel, which in that part is navigable, GOES This town 
has two charity ſchools ; and as ithes in che between London and York, 
it has many good inns. 5 


DuNSTABLE, 34 miles fri aden is a . been built on the ſpot where 
two Roman ways, called Watling-ſtreet and all. ſtreet, croſs each other. Wat 
ling-ſtreet has been thought ro derive its name from its remarkable wa 
Icknild ; ſtreet is by ſome fa to have been Ten elde fireet, the old ftireet of 
Teeni, a e who anciently inhabited Suffolk, Norfolk, Cam 
Huntinglonthir z and this is the more probable, as there SOT 
ſeveral ancient ways ſo called, which would naturally happen as new ways were 
ſucceſſively thrown yp. There are alſo feveral ancient _ called i e. 
and all of chem are crooked. 


| Dunſtable is ſituated an a hill of chalk, GAY Geenf cf grit of ill cle | 
e 


the Chiltern. e 
ſought at the depth and fifty 3 yet the neighbourhood is con- 


ſtantly 9 with water from a 2 * en though they are 
re- 


Larks, 


to the northern and weſtern counties. 


» 


BEDFORDSHIRE 


reſervoirs for the rain, are yet never dry. N be 4 raging is a great chorough-fare /* 
ve 


ſuppoſed its name to be 
derived from one Dun, or Dunninge, a Ga as af but others, with more rea- 


ſon, imagine that it took its name from its ſituation, - as the er IRE... 
and the Saxon word Dun, ſignify a hill or a town on a hill. 


— 


| L2104TON-BEAUDESART, or LayTtoy-BuzzarD, 39 ales Ge London, is re- 


markable only for a fair on Whitſun - tueſday, at which there 1 is always great choice 
of horſes for coaches, carts, and other carriages. | 


Lurox, 29 miles from London, is pleaſantly fituated VIE ay two hills; Ts a. 
large market houſe, and a conliderable manufactory of ſtraw-hats. | 


Porrox, 43 miles from LA is N ase and well 1 ware, though 
the ſoil in this place is ſandy and ſteril. 


. 


Sukrrokb, 40 miles from London, lies between 1 1 over OY of 
eaſe. 


which there is a bridge: in this town the _ SF has a e * 


TupDINGTON, 39 W from London, is n 1 for a fine Gar, builc 


by Sir Henry Cheney in the reign of Ot TAR who. Wen ow. 
Lord Cheney of Tuddington. 


8 miles from London, is remarkable on for a ſeat of the Duke 
of Bedford called Woburn-abbey, which is now rebuilding with great magnifi- 
cence : it was originally built on the ſpot where an abbey had been erected by 
Hugh Bolebec, in the year 1145, for monks al the Ciſtertian.ordex. The town has 
a good market-houſe, a free ſchoal, a charity ſchool, and many other TON 


for which it is indebted to the Dukes of ord. 


NATURAL CURIOSITIES. 


The natural : curioſities in Bedfordſhire are not many. ' Dunſtable i is ſaid to be 


remarkable for larks, which are in greater Plenty, and a larger ſize, near this . . 
than any where elle in che kingdom. | | 


At Barton, a ſeat about eight miles N Eaton, i in the road from London t to | 
Bedford, there is a petrifying ſpring ; and at A/ eh called ABley Guiſe, a vil - 


lage near Woburn, it is ſaid, ray is a kind o earth: as a proof of the 
truth of this report, a ladder was formerly —— at r Ws urn, which aving ME 
ſometime buried in this earth was dug up petrified. - . g 


A mine of gold is ſaid to have been diſcovered at Pollux- hill in this cc , about 
the year 1700, which was ſeized for the king, and granted by leaſe to — re- 


finers; who, though they produced gold from the ore, found the n ſo n l 
that it was not e to the expence of r e | 


* 


* * 


. 18 


nf X 


BED F 0% A 1 
— of che Phily/ephical Trau/ddlins : 8 wont is given pomeriatis 
by Dr. Sigre.f his: father, a 8 

a, compleat new ſer of teeth ; NN 
darker: after this he lived above fourteen years in er 
, nerer' Ba 


anuary in the 13 
the houſes of York. . 


called, by-Protemy, the Cattieuchleni | is ſuppoſed 
Ae u © a word which 1 in ENG. 


TID been written, 
tucllans, as a name for the peo- 
the Grek might they had heard called 1 A Caſfrvellaus | 
or governor of the Caſſii, was by common conſent appointed commander in chief hief of ( 
the forces of A gh iſland, when it was firſt invaded by Cxſar. | 


Same have rhought that Bedford, the nk was the e . 


ninus; but this is hot probable, becauſe it neithet ther ſtands o on a Roman military 2 
nor have any Roman coins been dug wa Bio at: 


the Seats. Heptarchy, Offa, . a powerful prince of .the Mercians, 
A I for Reet ul bun "It Ad that is tomb was of lead, and 
ce r- built over; itz but the Ouſe, ſometime a eee 
C bath the chaps! and 7h; nplh re. 


* 4 > 


[X.8. 3 


. * * 
9 * 2 - v - 
S I 
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Bedford, havin den dye the Danes, was afterwards 7 
(ward the Firſt a the Elder, in the beginning of the tenth century, ho alſo 
built a little town on the auth üde of the river, which was chen Miket- 


Sate. 


When William the ge had obtained the ſovereignty of England, he 
ve Bedford to Hugh de Beauchamp, who came over with him, and was called 
ron of Bedford. de Beauchamp a fon of h, who fucceed- 
ing his elder brother was the third Baron ford,” built a caſtle for its 
defence. This fortreſs being always poſſeſſed by ſome party or faction in the 'civil 
commotions that happened afterwards, Bedford never Failed. to ſuffer extremely in 


the conteſt ; till Henry > the Third having taken it from one Falco de Breant, the head 


of a rebellious faction, after a ſiege of . Mare 4 So cauſed' the ditches to be filled, 
and the works to be demoliſhed; e in e the caſtle ſtanding, 
e gave to William de Beauchamp, b whom alco de Beanie had 2 
T, to Win. 


| Within about two miles of Bedford, + called by Leland 
Riſingho-caſtle : no part of it was ſtanding in his time, but the area m 
be traced, and the great round hill, where the dungeon ſtaod, was Com 
whom or when this caſtle was built, does not appear. 


At Sanday or Salndy, near Biggleſwade, ſuppoſed to be the ancient Salenæ, "$M 
was once a Britiſh fort, near which the-Romans had afterwards a camp. Many urns of 


= 


| —1— and one of a red ſubſtance like coral with an inſcription, have been dug up in a 


called Cheſterfield, which is now a gardener's ground. They all contained aſhes, 
and were ſome years ago in the poſſeſſion of a gentleman at Bedford. Many Ro- 
man coins and urns were alſo dug up near the camp, about the year 1670, ſome of 
which were preſented by Mr. Thomas Cryſty to * univerſity of © Oxford. About 
9 * was in the poſſeſſion of the Reverend Mr. Hooker, who 

en 


of Sanday, a ring which. had been brought him wo- 
1 - + ane of hb Da Bonk (Bp) 5 vo irc 
of oe ry . on + wap a but he ſays jt vas adoring Bobs, ber 
black, exquiſit E 
with » Ggure in the ps on each fide, Round the ſeal was written, 
in letters of gold, 1 ho 1 vincas. The figures of the ſeal were alſo bf the 
ſame colour. The fort at Salnd 1 the Danes, when they took win- 
ter quarters in this county. A *. empsford, near the conflux of the 
Ouſe and 1 where they alſo b Tete, the ruins of which ave yet o be 


ſeen. 


Abour a mile Bog Dunſtable, os the deſepnt of the Chikers bil; there's « 


cludes about nine acres ; the rampart is pretty but there is no appearance 
of a ditch. This vlace is called N Fal, nn bore or Maiden-bo wer. 


and coins of the emperors are frequent found here by the N who call them 
Mad- 


It had a feal on which was repreſented a cel. 


round fortification, fuppoſed to have been a town of the ancient Britons, It in- 
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Madning- money. Camden f it to have bech the Roman ſtation, which 
Antoninus in his n for 
which he venſans ; firft, it ſtands upon a Roman way ; ſecondly, Ro. 
man coins have been found there; ee IR In 


names Madin-bowre and Magintum 
— was deſtroy, ether by wr x N 


one of the croſſes, which Edward the Firſt crected to the memory of Eleanor of Ca- 

3 Theſe eroſſts were pillars adorned with ſtumes. The queen died 

Hareby in Lincolaſhire, from whence. ber was brought wich great fune-- 

— . Weſtminſter ; and ane of theſe ctofits or pillars was erected in every 
 Leighton-Beaudefart is 

Lene We the: noatining. of 3 


rr > 85 
0 hae e. ee Lp. and ne. 
At Odih or Woodhill, which enema iid, lies on 3 | 
the Ouſe near Harewood, there was a caſtle be to certain 


called the barons of NM. 
knights fees in feveral counties. A hr's fee was an inheritance in land ſufficient. 
to. maintain a knight, which, by the of the wit of king Edward the Se- 
A ee e eee ern We 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


PN «d* -P 


of St. Paul, befars the Norman conqueſt: but one of them having killed a butcher, . 
were obliged to remove from their which were round the church; 
Roifia, the —_—c —_— who buik Bedford caſtle, erected a 
priory for their about a mile diſtant from Bedford, which from 
this new bui ws "os name of Newnbom, which it (till retains. Simons 

de Beauchamp, the fon of Roiſſa, havin cu PP LIT has by ſome 
been confidered as the firft founder — * ; and was called on his tomb, 
which ſtood befure the high altar of the 

time of king John, Funditorde Neweham.” \ This monaſtery was dedicated- 
to St. Paul, and had yearly revenues to the value of 2931.” 5, 11 d. ſays — 


but according to Speed, they amounted to 343. 158. 5 d. 


Sdme-townlnen' ef Badihes founded = n e peer FRY | 
town, ſometime before the goth of Edward the Firſt, and dedicated it to St. 
Aer, e chere were N and the revenue was valued as 

8 7 14 55 


1 


Ia 


ed in 6. 


— the yearly value: was 67 8d. * is N en 


af BenediQtine-nuns; founded in the 


„ e n . 


Mane [ij 


"46 6 en bf Nee Beta, Matbiia'ide Pareſhnll bay of Bs 
founded a houſe of Franciſcan - friert in the Me 


by Dugdale at 3 l. 138. 2 d. and by Speed a5. err en d n 


* * N pn 


There is now a priory or Hoſpital adjoining to St. Jeet rk: it conſiſts of 
à maſter whos of the church, and of ten This houſe is ſaid by 


ſome to have been founded, in 980, by one Robert S 2 —En 8] 
but others are of opinion, that it was built and endowed by ſome townſmen in the 
time of Edward the Second. It is dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt; and at the 


and comman council of Bedford.” £ 


Pagan de Beauchamp and Roiſia his wife, alſo founded 882 
near Shefford, for canons and nuns, according to the rule of gt. 8 ang: 
him: it "_ dedicated to the Bleſſed Virgins and at the 
with 212. 35, 1 e bn and . 3% 4 pro * 
— 
At Elflow, about: * Bedford, . an 


178 


Conqueror, and wife of Waltheof earl of Hunt : it was dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity, St. Mary, and St. Helena the wife. Conſtanüne the Great; It was 
valued at the ſuppreſſion 5 128, W annum, OY hes, oath 
and 323 J. 28, 1 N | 


- At: Melchburne, about ei * north-weſt of Before; was: a | 
of the. Knights-Hoſpitallers of St. John of | Jeruſalem 4 in the time of Henry 
the Firſt, was endowed by the lady Alice de Claremont, 1 
and at the didolution had ands to r e r eee — 


6 . — 0 =. . 3 


At Dunſtable, king Henry che Firſt built and endo wed a 8 ä 


to the honour of 855 Peter, whoſe y revenues amounted to 344 l. 135 3 d. 
There was alſo at this place a — of reaching -HMiiers N. which \ was bibel 
about the ena nd ode 16s. — e, gi wy 


F Ir> $I? 


"At. Warden, hows. that e A 4 N 
abbey for Ciſtertian-monks, founded by, Walter Eſpec in the year 1135, and 


„ # 
4 


— to the Bleſſed Virgin. Its annual 1 2 nd well 
3891, 165, 6 d. and by Speed at e, rd. | 
= PHU TREO 0+ 
At Millbrook, near Ampthill, was {3 all e cell of Benediftines, 8 to 
the abbey of St. Albans, A market town of amen men to "SR 


£ Gf iS Ae 


1435 be : +7 
* 8 N « 


Magdalene, to 15 nar 


The abbey at Woburn was * to the Virgin Mary f and wor onal =. | 
come was 3911, 18s, 2d, e to Dugdele, and 430 l. 13 s. 11 d. accord - 


ing to Speed. 
In 


ciory nt ene 


of William the Firſt, by Judith « a abbey 


+ 7 
f Aa 


£0, 0.80/88 1 1. 5 


e Eee ee e e erb; 55 


of the Benedictine order, dedicated to the; Holy [Trinity. +. The 


jacent lands were given by the dean and ter of St, Raue 77 — . 


114335 and it was ſoon” after built and endowed by .abbot:of St. 41. 
bans. values this nunnery at 14 16 f. 1 dl. per an and Spcedd at LA 
1431. 1 ; 
X35 vo LUIS J LI "a 121 on I MA. Ak ; WL SAT 10 KA M 188 
At a few rth-wetk of 4 2: a priory. of — . 
and nuns accor Nr A Hebert, they Which after- 
wards conſiſted only of a prioreſs and three or four nuns the order of St. Auſtin. 


Wo 


It was built, in the reign of king Ste n Sampſon le Fort. The lands were 
IT r e 38. 2 


40 l. 18 8. 2d. 


At Grovebury, in the «pai 
the manor having 
Normandy, 


and after 
e e e e 
remains. 


„ houſe of Ciſtercan-monks, which was a cell to 
burn-abvey. 


88 but the e oa des 


nnn obs monks, 
been n by Henry the Second to the nuns of n 
It ſuffered 1 Se Ie 

been ſeveral times in ere, for life, was at laſt 


rkſhire n 


At Buſhmead, bear Dunſtable, there was a priory of Black canons, PRO Hugh 
to fn ſon of Ob Da N p, and dedicated to St. Mary. Its annual revenue was 


1 7 ade, 1 near. 
great foreign...hoſpital of here 182 
given by 


_ the fellows or King's n Wes . ＋ 1 


At Hoolyellnow| 1 
in the road to the city of 


71 l. 32 en 98 ec 811. 138. 5 U. 

Guter e ſubordinate to the 
e this place had been 

rar granted by Henry the Sixth to 

vt 51 5 = 


3 ne It was afte 


e 


| toutes miles from Dunſtable, 
atry, ap 12 hof ital for a maſter and ſeven 


bp. © 


brethren, in the time of king John, dedicated 5 b John the Baptiſt. 
At Caldwell, near|Bedfond,/ there was a ble 1 Wethren of che Holy- | 


croſs, founded by Robert, the ſon o Willamogd 
John, and dedicated to _ honour, of the er 
diſſolution, it became a p for about gn 


n, in the time of king 
Some time before the 
canons, and was dedicated 


to St. John the Baptiſt — ohn the Keane elt Buga ſays it was valued at 
109 l. 8 s. f d. * e at 1481, 18 8. 10d. 


8 


peed mentions a college at Eaton- ford, near Dunſtable, dedicated to the body 


of Chriſt ; but biſhop Tanner is of opinion this was only a gild, to which belong- 
ed one or more chantry prieſts. The lands were rated at 71. 16 8. per annum. | 


At Northill, about three ks diſtant * From Biggleſwade, the pariſh church, 


I" to St. Mary, was in the os als Henry the Fourth mage ocllegpate, and 
OL 


1. 


en- 


0 
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endowed for the fi EET ny oa 
ani act of inerit for the fon} ef Sit John Trally; Kuit/ fb Reginald His folly By 
executors, - The revenue wis'6r1. 55. 5 dt fue, | 


At Bigglefwade, chere wit a eollegs dedicates t the Holy Tie, arid vale 
at 7 l. per am. 


MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT for this COUNTY. 5 
Bedfordthire ſends four members to pa 
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IN the mod ancient Saxon annals, the name of this county 


to have been. originally derived from that 
ities of ber and wias-called herne, otherp\ 

m a difbarked or bare pak in the foreſt of WI 
uſed to reſort in times of danger, and conſult about Fabi affairs. *. 
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SITUATION, FIGURE, id EXTENT. M tn 
' Hampſhire on the ſouth, by 


-. 


— This county is bounded 
ceſterſhire on the weſt ; by 


Wiltſhire and ng. Gan. 
river Thames, which divides it from Buckingham 
ſhire and Oxfordſhire, on the north; andhonathie oaſb Middleſex and Surry. The 
ä general ſhape of it has ſome reſemblance to a or ſlipper it is about 39 
2 er and 120 in circumference : the center of ic js diſtant t about 
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Wok "RIVERS 


The principal river in this county is the Thames, which ſome have called the 
Iſis, till its conflux with the little river Thame, and from Thame and Iſs have 
formed Thamiſis or Thames. The notion that the name of the river Thames is 
thus derived, has indeed been univerſally received; and yet there is inconteſtible 

roof that it is erroneous z the name Js has ſeldom been heard but among ſcho- 
though it has been almoſt conſtantly tranſcribed out- of one book into ano- 
ther. The common people call this river the Thames quite from its ſource : and 
in an ancient charter granted to abbot Aldheim, particular mention is made of 
certain lands upon the eaſt part of the river, cujus yocabulum Temis juxta va- 
dum qui appellatur Summerferd;” and as this Summerford is in Wikſhire, it is 
manifeſt that the river was then called Temis or Tems * Fu junction with {the 
Thame. The ſame thing appears in every charter and authentic hiſtory where. 
this river is mentioned, een in ſeveral charters granted to the at ot 
Malmſbury, and ſome old deeds relating to Cricklade, both which places are alſo in 
Wiltſhire. All our hiſtorians, who mention the incurſions ot ZEthelwold: into 
Wiltſhire in the year 905, or of Canute in the year 1016, tell us, that they paſſed 
over the Thames at Cricklade: the Saxons called it Temere 5 1 ource, 
and frgm Temeye our Lems or Thames is immediatelygderived.” word ſeems 
indeed to have been originally Britiſh, as it is the name of ſeveral rtvers in diffe- 
rent parts of the iſland, particularly of the little river Thame, whoſe name the Iſis 
has been ſuppoſed to borrows the Tame in Staffordſhire, the Teme in Hereford- 
ſhire, the Tamer in Cornwall, and many others. Mr. Lihwyd the antiquary of 
Wales affirms, that the Saxon Temere was derived from their Taf or © Tavuys, 
a name which is common, to many rivers in Wales, and ſignifies a gentle ſtream ; 
the Romans having firſt changed their v or F intom, as they did in their word Pe- 
metia, which in Welch is Dyfed. 1 


Theſe obſervations, beſides obviating a popular error, may ſerve to ſhew the 
great uncertainty of the moſt ingenious conjectures concerning the origin of names, 
by which countries, rivers, diſtricts, and tribes have been di inguiſhed for per- 
haps there are none more ſpecious than that-which has been juſt. exploded; and 
if there had been no record or hiſtory in which this river. had been called the- 
Thames before its conflux with another, it is probable that the formation of 
Thames from Thame and Jie, would have been believed with little leſs confidence 


than the exiſtence of the two ſtreams or the country. through which they flowed. 


o 


There are four other rivers in this county, the Kennet, great part of which is 
navigable, the Lodden, the Ocke, and the Lambourne, a ſmall ſtream which con- 
trary to all other rivers is always higheſt in ſummer, - ſhrinks gradually as 
winter approaches, and at laſt is nearly if not quite dry. ? 2 
To account for this extraordinary phænomenon, it has been fuppoſed that there 
is in the hill from which this ſtream iſſues a large cavity with a duct in form of a 
ſyphon or crane, ſuch as is commonly uſed to decant wine and other liquors; and 
if this be granted, the ſolution is eaſy, as will appear by the following diagram. 
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being then filled and. the leg chat communicates- with the ſtream, F. being 
longer th chr which communicte nh th baſon D. 3 
on will run out h it, and will continue to do ſo till the ſurface of 
water ſiriks below the foot of the duct that communicates with it; the conſ ra 
is, the baſon being filled during winter, the duct vill begin to run in the ſpring, 
and continue running all — 2 3 8 ſummer er bo a;dry.ſcaſon, and not 
"the -baidii with Mina fe 69 water will at length 
be © the endo ee ai ORG the ſtream... will 
till the water again riſes in the baſon to level D E, whi 
beginning of the following ſummer qpoals motp ria; an pry, eee img, a 
dry ſeaſon nenen nene Gs 
wrickling of dae nem 26/1" 21 arg ate 


1 


1 Su this hypotheſis to be true,. the f odd of Soning tha e of he 

Suppoſng 1 longer or ele the e wetter ing o dryer; 
J longe 

ſtream will begin to flow earlier in the ſummer, 


for if the winter proves wet, the 
i alſo ſnould be wet it will continue to flow longer, and fo vice 
verſa. And in this 
mark the time when the Lambourne begins to flow, and from thence predict the 


ſcarcity or plenty of corn, which they may very well do, as ſeaſons. remark- 
ably wet or dry muſt have little leſs A [upon che harveſt than nee 


river. $2 nts, for: ; by © LE NEE, 
AIR, SOIL, and NATURAL) PRODUCTIONS. 

A The air of this county is healthy even in the vales, and though the fail in ge- 

neral is not the moſt fertile, yet the . of the country is remarkabl 


pleaſant, being deli htfully varied with hill and valley, — ** and water, whi 
are ſeen at once in almoſt every eee 


This 8 is * ſtored with timber; x ly N * WY 3 7 ſome por 
of it produce great plenty of wheat and Liars It is moſt fruitful on the banks of 
the W e the ne in the country about Lambourne, on the weſtern 
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r run, 
will happen the 


particular the fact confirms the hypotheſis. The country people 
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fide, where it borders upon Wiltſhire ; on the eaſt fide, where ir borders upon Surry, 
it is rather barren, being covered with woods and foreſts. 


MANUFACTURES. 


It was once ſuperior to all the reſt of the iſland in the manufacture of wool x 
and its principal manufactures now are woollen cloth, fail cloth, and malt. 


CIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS. 


This coun is divided into twenty two hundreds, and contains rwelve market 
towns, but 11 „„ eee 


e and dioceſe of Salffbury, and contains 4 40/ pariſhes. 
yo MARKET TOWN $. "$I 


The market towns are Abingdon, Ferriagdos, Hungerford, Eaft Biley nder, Lower | 


Lambourne, Maidenhead, Newby Dune Renting, Wallingford, Wan- 
tage, and Windfor. 13 x 


AprncDon, or Xbbendon, wasſo cilled from ag # 
frands on a — is diſtant * 
incorporated ern Mary I 18 
aldermen, andthe mmer zes are 
Reading. 


The Meet ure ven paved, and center in a ſpacious area, where che market is 
held, In the center of this area is the market-houſe; it is a curious = 
aſhler-work, ſup 9 lofty pillars, with a large hall of free-ſtone above, in 
the affizes are and other public buſmeſs tranſacted. — 2 2 — 
one dedicated to St. —— the other · to St. Nicholas; 8 
with a ſpire, and both are ſaid to have been built hy one of the abbots of Abi 
It has alfo two hofpitals, one for fix, and the other for-thirteen poor men * 2 
women, a free-ſchool, and a charity-{chool : is chief . is — 
chief manufacture malt; great quantities of which are 


FanRINODOx, '65 miles from London, is governed bye bag and ſituated on a 
hill near the Thames; It is neatly built, and the church is a large handſome ſtructure. 


HunczrrorD, 64 milesfrom « London, in che great · road to Bath, is governed 
by a conſtable, who is choſen yearly and is lord of the manor, which he holds im- 
mediately of the king, for the time being. It is fituated in a-moorifh ground on 
the river Kennet, an neither its buildings nor its market are . 


EasT ILSLEY is 54 miles Aiftane from London. It ſtands in a fine ſporting 
country, and in the road from Oxford to Newbury. Its market is n for 
ſheep, of which great numbers feed on the mga downs. | 


Lower LAMBOURNE is fo called from * little river Lambourne hich 
riſes near it; the adjacent country is pleaſant, but it is not a 1 of much note. 
8 It 


e blk che; 


held th wo che Lone ive are at 


5 
men:; fe n Len Ran ER Hh four "the 

family of Hippoſley, in Lambourne. It way d endowed by John Iſbury, 

Eſa; in 1502 3 and the ten poor men receive twenty two ſhillings a week, three 

ad of wood, » cerin quanity of wheat and male yearly, and Ree | 

fine pald every ſeventh year for nt ene N 


MAIDENHEAD, 28 miles from London, is ſaid to have been once <6 South 
on, ur which has contracted into Sudlington, 

to derive its pteſent nn ON n 
there, who was one eleven thouſand virgins 
cer, who wat ppl te Cologne in Germany, as they were returning | 
from Rome. Fang eu, Minka an. he woes af EN or. | — 
quity, for the martyrdom of St. Urſula and her eleven thouland attendants is im- ö | 

puted to Attila king of the Huns, who was called the ſcourge of God, and lived 

ſo tafly us the Ach re ee 

at leaſt it is certain that the town 

_—_— rated ofthe pane Ce hace ud of the brothers and ſiſters of Ma- 
* Edward the which was about the middle of 
is a remarkable in- | 
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| 2 century. ay, The — of the eleven thouſand vi 

; ſuperſtitious credulity of the Monks; for we are 
|  noldbyapo writer, —— the Jaſon — eminence and learmng, 
that in a ancient MS. M lo which he had ſeen, there were the following 
words, & U . M M.” Urfuls and Updecimilla virgins 
| and — rep the name Undecimilia for undecim 


mille, eleven thouſand, had conceived and the ridiculous notion that 
Ar. te een martyrdom with St. Urſula. 


[ur ping ee wars of ein von v0 have boom gibst Trac bur Maid 
it fill remairs doubtfal whence this name was derived, except that Hithe, 
from — —— lignifics n ſmall haven br hatf v0 land wares out of boats, 
22 property be e eee nen 
on the r £1 


Maidenhead was laft ied by Ac ben king James Y. and Ge. 
verned d MINING 1 a ſteward, «ew aldermen. 


This town ftands in twer 


Cookham * Bray, and was Galt caſed out of 
obſcurity by a bridge, which about three centuries ago was built aver che Thames 
at this place, and brought licher the north-weſt roads, which uſed to croſs the 
Thames at a place called Babliam-end about two miles to the north, where there 
was a ferry. After this bwvidgge was built, Maidenhead began do be accommodated 


with inns, and the town is:now pretty large and not ill built. N ; 
rew the 5 4 


has a gaol not only for debvets but felons, a chapel dedicated to St 
Apoſtle and St. Mary Muggtatene, but no church, and an almſhouſe arifiſting of 
dwellings for eight poor na and their wives; each man has fix pounds a year, 
and every ſecond year each n has a new gown. It was, endowed by James 
Smith, citizen and ſalter af London, and his . about 1 565, and * Salters 


4 


company of Landon ae qraltees. 


B. E. KK! 8 n I R E. 


A conſiderable trade is carried on here in melt, meal, and timber, sch ang: 
ſent in barges to London, and the pier of the brace called Kr Wes. actors 
vides this county from that of AER panes " 


NzwsBury, 56 miles from London, is flank th hows been A off F 
Borough, and to have been fo called with try to a more ancient nn which 
it was built. | FER 

It was incorporated by Queen Elizabeth, and i is governed by a mayor,” highs 
ſteward, recorder, ate capital burgeſſes It 18 — Y ſituated on the 
river Kennet, which runs through the town; the ſtreets are and the market-, 
2 in which there is a guild-hall, is large. It has a church and. a charity - ſchool 
for forty boys, endowed with 401. a year by the Corporation, . 251 = ee 
the bensfaktion of a private perſon. | 


} 
F* » 


It has a conſiderable iahufifdere of ſhaloons ae? y lk, 400 was once fa- 
mous for broad cloth, which'is ſtill made here though not in the ſame quantity. 


There is alſo an almſhouſe, ſaid to have book: originally founded by king John, 
PE ſix men and ſix poor women; each perſon is allowed 2 a week, 
four ſhillings each on the fair day, 13 8. 4 d. at R « hundred af wood 


yearly, an Ar rb er i 1 


 OckIncnan, or as it is ſometimes called Wokingham, is diſtant i 
33 miles, and ſtands in the foreſt of Windſor. It is mann N * an 
TA Troveder; and em u ee 


It contains ſeveral n and has a — in * middle n not il bu 
It has a pariſh church, a free-ſchool, and an hoſpital founded by Henry Lucas, 
in the reign of Charles the Firſt, for ſixteen penſioners, who have each ten poun« - 
a year: there is alſo a chaplain to this - hoſpital who is called maſter, and has an 


appointment of 50 l. a year. The truſtees of this charity are the Grocers of Lon- 


don, and the penſioners are 2 8 855 ts the following pariſhes alternately. 
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Benxs.' . ee: Gukny. 
Arberfield 
Finchamſtead 
New Windſor 
Eaſt H 

Cluer - 
Old Windſor 
Barkham 
Burfield 
Hurſt 
Ruſcomb 


ray 
Sandhurſt 
Wingfield 
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pam: 87 great abundance- 5 forty miles 


a PAR nd 
twelve 2 COU church by dedica Nate xt 
rence, St. Giles. 5 fireets 0 2 N md it 1s .more 
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i Kennet. which 
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our draw Es has alſo-a\market hop 


coke mayor and juſtices BAK tee quarter ſeſt 
in a uy . There 555 i che 
it is called A py Nan 
tt which it ſenc — . 
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Wan a farm called Cheb; 9 9 mae large 


England; the lands which lie L c anch let at 2000 l. per et, : 
one barn. on the eſtate, the roof hich is three hundred feet long. 10 


ere 59 miles 72 1000 PE a neat town, Es t -m 
ſituated ; in a fine {| country; and the dow EE from 
cy is Ae river run by i, 


town about a mile, are for horſe races. eat 
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 Winpsor, 23 mites from London, is ſup 

2 ore on the ſouth fide of the Thames. . Saxon name was Windlerd 

1 which in their language expreſſed winding ſhore, and this place was 
Windleſhora, wi CO WO eee, e 


The town was incorporate king Edward the 
king James the Firſt and king James the Second. It is govern e. mayor, eee gh 
ſteward, under ſteward, a town clerk, two bailiffs ppt we = 
choſen out of the beſt of the inhabitants; tlürteen 95-0 64.0% to be called fel: 


lows or benchers of the Guildhall ; and of theſe thirteen; ten were to be called alder= - 


men; from among. whom the mayor and bailiffs are to FEI choſen. 


This town is Tituated ona rifirig ground” nk: the princi Fel bn Due 
. a long and ſpacious valley 50 . with corn - fields and meadows, inter- 
e l Thames, which glides through the pro- 
Sh. trausfiuent and gentle N and, fetching many windings, ſeems to 
Unger in its way. On the fide, the country ſwells into hills which are neither 
nor over high, but riſe with a aſcent that is covered with per- 
— verd 20 hes i n 0 with trees. In this ſtreet there are many 


fig oma? and a very handſome town hall, which was built in the time of 
C 


tarks the Second? The pariſh church is a eee 
and has & ring of eight bells. N 


At the nortt eaſt end of ' this town, . u a G which 18 bet n 
circumference, and conſiſts of two ſquare courts, one to the caſt. and the other 
to the weſt, with a circular tower between them; in the eaſtern ſquare there is a 
royal palace, and in the middle an equeſtrian ſtatue of king Charles Second: the 

royal apartments with thoſe of the great officers of ſtate are to the north; and on- 
the outſide of this to.the 
to be the fineſt in world; it is faced with free ſtone like the ramperts of 2. 
fortified lace, and is covered with fine 
drains, "Tae? it is alway always dry, even immedizely after the heavieſt and longeſt rains; 
to the north} where it is broadeſt, it is waſhed by the Thames; and the 
from the ine +=. OY —_— — way, pere the other 
apartments are all ſpacious elegant, rie rned with ſculptures wer . 
particularly a hall called St: George's Hall, where hs Son of eee 


day. 


The tower, wiich-is — of the eonftable F buile in the. 
manner of an amphitheatre, very lofty and magnificent; . 


The weſtern ſquare is of the ſame breadth as that x0 the eaſt, andis conſiderably 
longer. On the north ſide of this court or ſquare, is the chapel of the order of 
the Garter dedicated to St. George; in this chapel the Knights are inftalled, anck 
in the choir each of them-has-aſeat or ſtall with the banner of his arms fixed over 
ic. This has a dean and ſix NT e 
in the form of a fetlock, which was badges of Edward the Fourth, who 
uit them. Near. che chapel there er all ho ice Sells for eighteen * 


a ing 


is 460 ales We 


ale” 


the eaſt, and the weſt, there is a terrace ſaid 
gravel; it is alſo ſo well furniſhed with 


the Garter uſed to 3 W TOO every. St. George's | 


99 * 
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a, ppoſed (3 
is figure | Mr. Wiſe, t 
author of a letter on this ſubject to Dr. Mead, 
arguments to ſbew chat it was made by the 


* 


— 
W ( 


valley reaching from the 
ilſhire, as far of Wantage, 


D 2 


20 
Subterrane- 
an ſhells and 
other extra - 


ordinary fol. 
fil ſuoſtances. 


Amazing 


2 E. R K S 072” 
a bane woe tl IS 


8 e 8 

an a V * 

are taken up 5 have. both the wit gethe 8 
Kan cs e are fourid frpars 


'thar they originally e w 
to extent 1 ARA > fix acres of groun 


On each fide of the Kenner, amen Giete is e whicheis 
from about a quarter to half a mile wide, and many miles long. Peat i A cbm 
poſition of the branches, leaves, and roots of trees, with graſs, ſtraw, plants, 
and weeds, which, haying lain long in water, are formed into a common” maſs, 
ſo foft as to be cut chro 8 The echour is + blackiſh Drown, 
and it is uſed for fuer; depth below che ſurfaee of the earth, at which it ts 
found in this place, is from one foot to ei ht: Steat numbers of intire trees are 
found lying irregularly in the true peat : are 8 oaks, alders, willows, 
and firs, and a PB eo on iow the roots. Many horſes heads, 
and bones of kinds of deer, the horns, of de antelope; the heads and 
tufks of boars, and the heads -of devens, are alſo found in it. Nor many: years 
agp, an urn of light brown col — 5 enougꝶ to hold about a was 
found in . n wg moor, near Bl above ten feet diftance 
from the- river. And the level the” neighbouring, 785 


Juſt over the ſpot where oy urn forms, an artificial Ri had been 


about eight feet high; and as this hill conſiſted both of peat and earth, it is evi- 
dent that the peat was older than the urn. From the ſide of the river ſeveral 
ſemicircular ri ec are drawn round the hill, with trenches between them. The 

urn was broken to fhiyers by the peat diggers who' fbund it, ſo that it could not 


be ervcaly dae nor can it be een eee 


At a village called Finchamſtead, ler Das 18 fiidto Ls ain | 


pt ænomenon. red, and to have boiled up with, 2 conſiderable ebulktion for many days. 


Remarkable 
fue trout, 


Whimſical © 
cuſtom. 


The author of the Saxon Chrodicle fays, that it boiled up with ſtreams of blood ; 
and the ſame thing has been recorded of other wells, Oar: r =. worn] 


The river Kennet is remarkable for producing the fineſt trout in the ki 


They are in general very large, and it is fad that ſome: mw deen taken here 
which — 4.2 five and forty inches long. ; 


Eaſt and Weſt Enbourne, near Newbury, are remckable for the following 
© fingulpr and whimſical cuſtom of the manor. | The widow of every te- 
nant is intitled to the whole copyhold eſtate of her huſband, ſo loag as —— conti 
nues unmarried and chaſte ; if ſhe marries, ſhe loſes her widow's eſtate without 
- remedy ; but if ſhe is guilty of i incontinence, ſhe may recover her forfeiture, by rid- 
ing into court on the next court day, mounted on a black ram, with her face 
towards the tail, and the tail in her hand, and epic een Res. 


Here I am, riding. on 6 lack u 
Lake a whore as I am 


* 


And 


5 = x * 3 8 x A K 


Ad ber my erm erimenns sas LT aged One or ne® 

vt — 12 STR! . rt Doi i gyro, I E11 . 1. 
tail's game Nee 7 aten N 4 Fi 124 5 757 17 + 
5 — * this world's ſname, oy 
herefore, 860d Mr. Steward, ler me have ty lunds again.” EY 
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- fend ren which in de dhe, wh bad by e Ancient inha- 
called the Attrebatii, who are ed to have — ome merch At- bitants. 
trebates in Gaul, whoſe harne Ku preſerve ee 
N 8 9 ern 


8 ** * 
„ Pre * * * 
5 


it, den rn Be 1232 
quitted it to the Saxons, hOð pfundet 
mained till the 12th,century, when it Herein a 
taken up arms for king Stephen againſt Henry 
the Second; bur Fitary forcing thenr Cut, Gr 
now the leaſt trace by whack. its fftuation cam be diſcovered. - 
might ſtand ar the weſt end of a ſtreet now called Caſtle Street; 
cauſe it ſeemed probable that a ftreer built on or near the fite of the * 2 

he ſo called. are the tracks of two baftions near the ruins of an 5 
but they ate known by their figure to be modern, and were ly conſtruct. 
od di the fate ci ar, en here pare the revolution. Many coins of 


great an up here, particula one of and one of braſs, 
Cowher: Ant Ri in ir it Cane, who cnc ar . 


leo ors pO vob 


Neot far from ere Thieves Wen ee ee —— fort 
oh? hair Torr, We 1 bo tant onus e th And coins. 
Winder, with the adjacent country 3 ene e e tiens) a. of 
inhabired by the Bibyoci, a peopte who are K themſelves under the Win o* 
protection of Cxfar' when he invaded Britain. DH cubes that Bray, the name 
of the hundred, very much favours this opinion, becauſe Bribatte i in 9 has 
ſuffered the ſame contraction, and i is now called ray; . 


Windfor, ſuppoſed ine ro be" che no itamlony' "ne. gravy 
RR Re but Wilkam the C 

ſtruck with the beauty of its fituation, oh. z ſorrender of it in exchange 
for ſome lands in Effex, and here built himſelf a hunting houſe. King Henry! 
the Firſt repaired" and fortified it. Edward the was born in this for- 
tified houſe, | built the caſtie nearly as it now ſtands, from the ground, and 
forttfieck it with walls, ditches,” and a rampart. Henry the Fourth rebuilt 
the chapel with mach greater cenee; and ſeveral elegant improvemertes 
"and 9 were made in different parts of the building by e 


22 bg 1 E R K AS N WR R 
| Seventh, and king Henry the Eighth, Edward the Sixth, and queen | 
THE nach win added ' queen ae e Ch hae the d Fr: i 
ſhed te clte with a magazine of arms. ; 


The architgct. a e by Edward the Third, was William of 8 
. who was afterwards Tn N and Pe: fa one of the towers is 


er of the 
| Garter — the Third is Gid'to have infioagd n 
ter. The patron of this order is Saint George of Cappadocia, the tutelar faint of 
England. The qualifications required in thoſe who are candidates for this dig-. 
nity, are gentility by birth, knighthood, and a life free from hereſy, treaſon, 
cowardice, and prodigality. The number is reſtrained by ſtatute to twenty fix. Their 
- habit and- — 5 at the inſtitution, were a mantle, ſurtout, hand, 9 tho 
, gueoge ee e jr! 5 
an — — dragon, which is hui by a 
ribbon; wg i ie, 2 and is inſcribed wich the e Hon ſoit qui 
mal y . in 8 of gold. The knights are ſaid to be inveſted, when the en- 
asf the rde gr 09. n WR noe. looghe in the. 
habit, and ir ſeat or in St. oreign Io 
are admitted into thi order by inveſtiture only. ie Ling k. fre, 33 
ordinate officers are the ba any the chancellor, the regiſter, 
arms, -and the black rod. The firſt prelate ann Willen ur Wir Km al F 
office has been ever ſince annexed to the biſhoprick of Wincheſter ; the —_— 
lorſhip is alſo annexed to-the de of * and the dean of *. 
for the time wank is en | 


ö 
1 
2 
g 
i 
Z 
| 


Concerning the rigin of this order and its enſigns, hn a ak accounts, 
2 different 0 equal uncertain. It is in general agreed. that the king 
ad deliberate. Shan to inſtitute a new order knighthood, at once. 
roduce and to reward military merit; but the doubt is, how it came to. be 
called the order of the Garter, Some baye ſuppoſed it to be merely accidental, 
and have related, that a lady of great beauty, who was then counteſs of Saliſ- 
oy ry, dro her garter in the king's preſence as ſhe was dancing, and that he 
having taken it up, and perceiving her confuſion, gallantly attoned for it, by 
making it an enſign of honour, and L any wanton ſurmiſe which ſuch an 
cn ** 1 by chuſing for a motto this ann, To him . 
inks evil, let * 


Others ſay, that the king gave the ſignal to at the battle of Crefly 

with his own garter, and 44 being rious, E. occaſion to of Cul 
ol garter an enſign of his new order, as a memorial of his own victory, and a pledge 
1 of victory to his knights. It is ; faid alſo, that the inſtitution of this order. hap-. 
1 - pened a ut the time when the king ſet up his title to the crown of France, 
— aſſumed the arms of that kingdom, which gave occaſion both to the —— | 

of the garter, and the motto. The field of the French arms is blue, and by the. 

motto the king might either imprecate evil, or bid defiance, to all thoſe who 


ſhould think . his Ain, or of any N which he ſhou'd undertake 
to aſſert it. 8 
I; 


j 


4e 
De 
> 


7 


7 


and that 
uch as he had 
poſed that this 1 
military 


- 
> * 1 1 „ # A . b + I 


. Not far from Windſor there "is a hill catied/-Sr. Eeonard's Hill, where many Ancicatcatas, * 
ancient coins, inſtruments of war, and lamps have been dug un- - . 


. A IA ts 
Roman camp, which is commonly called Cazfar's Camp. . - en e Jn * 


| Newbury is ſuppoſed to have riſen out of the ruins of the ancient Spine, a town Antiauity of 

mentioned by Antoninus in his Itinerary: for there is. a little vi within, Neubur. 

leſs than a mile, that is · ſtill called. Spene, which · the inhabitants of-Newbury: .own 

to be their rr ne e eee OA an 
At a village called Denington; or Dunnington, not far rom Newbury, Chaucers Donington © - 

.. poet, is faid to have lived inja caſtle ſtill Randing,, that was Cattc. 

built by Sir Richard de e jr gf wa brow of a woody hill, in the tim 

of Richard the Second, towards of the: fourteenth century; and there was 

till within a few years, an oak ſtanding near this caſtle, under which he is ſaid 

to have compoſed many; of. his poema, and which was called Chaucer's oak. - 


Abingdon is thought by biſhop Gibſon, 0 be the place, which in the Saxon- Antiquity of ” 
Annals Is called Cloper-hoo, and where it is ſaid two ſynods were held, one in Abingeoo. - | 
the year 742, and the other in 822. Some have fixed this Cloycſhoo- at a place 
now called Cliff at hoo, in Kent; but the biſhop fupports his own conjecture, by 
. obſerving, that in a council held at Hertford, at was decreed, that a ſynod ſhould: 

be held annually at Clofeſbob, and that Cliffathoo in Kent, is not a convenient; 
ſituation for ſuch a-purpoſe. He obſerves alſo, that there is great reaſon to ſups, 
pole Clofelhoh to be in Mercia, becauſe Ethelbald, king of Mercia, was > prin- 


0 * 202 — 
4 N od 
bl 
- * 


Camps, and 
other monu- 
ments of an- 


yer ly 


[ bridges. Burford and Cuihamford, — —e 
Glouccfier and London throu he eng regs yt — by 


9 


11 the Sixth, by the fraternity 
— — of the 
nn. pert ar a, e civil wars of the lat century. 
Above the hend of the river Ocke, near White Horſe Hill —— 
which, as the works are ſingle, is about 
an hundred paces, and the figure a 
off. The works were ſome time 


i x digging. for 8 


led ſarſden ſtones, to build a houſe far lord Craven, in Aſnbury Park. 


* 


Above the hill there is alſo another camp of the ſame kind, but much larger, 
ſometimes called Uffington Caſtle ; and at the diſtance of about two furlongs 
there is a barrow, called Dragon's Hill, ſuppoſed by ſome to be the burying 


place of Uther TG ibn raw n nen is no ane than 


the name. 


3.4 R210 wo f 


At the diſtance Aube u mile Fain'zhe hill there are a large. 
of them ſtanding on their edges, which appear to have been b 
with ſome defign, tho” they are now in great confuſion and diſorder, "Mr. Wiſe 
ſuppoſes they were originally ſet up as a funeral monument for a Daniſh king, 
who was ſlain in the battle of Aſhdown : he imagines. that the whole formed an 
oblong ſquare, extending duly north and ſouth ; and on the caſt ſide of that 
part, which is thought to have been the ſouthern extremity, there are two ſquare 
flat ſtones about five feet over each way, ſet on edge, —＋ ſupporting a fourth of 
a much larger ſize, which lies flat upon them; this is thought to be a ſepulchral 
altar, on which ſacrifices were annually performed i in honour of the dead. Se- 
veral of theſe altars are to be found in. Wales, where they are called Cromleeb, a 
word which fome antiquaries have conjectured to be formed of the nn. Che- 
rum-luach, the devoted or altar ſtone. 


This place i is. called Wayland Smith, by the country people, who have a = 
lous tradition that it was once the dwelling of an inviſible ſmith; and that if a 
traveller's horſe had loſt a ſhoe upon the wan he need only. bring his horſe to this. 
place, with a piece of money, and leavin both there for à ſhort = he might 
come again and find the money gone, N NOIR Within 

48. 
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Within about two miles of Denchworth, which lies between Abingdon and 
the Vale of White Horſe, there is an orbicular rampire, fortified with three 
ditches ; it is called Cherbury Caſtle, and ſaid to have been a fortreſs. of 3 


the Dane: but it is not known that there are any traces of it in hiſtory. 
about à mile diſtance from this caſtle, there are ſcattered — 


walls of another; and in the middle, between the two caſtles, there is a round 


hill, now called Windmill-Hill, on which it is e there was a Hewes tower, 
Gon, OR EDO 


82 in the Saxon. times "way A yoral villa, "anc Paw han illuſtrious by 
the birth of king Alfred. Near this place there is a Roman work called Tekleton 
Way; it is carried on . ſea; and is part of Ickenild Street. bake wells deove 
Wantage, on the brow of a hill, there is a very large camp b e e 
form, with ſingle works, which is ſuppoſed to be Roman. 


At F: on, or Farendon, a fortification was built by Robert carl of Glou- 
ceſter againſt king Stephen; but Stephen having taken it after a long ſiege, in 
which he loſt many men, laid all che warns unn ee b no 
traces of it are now to be ſee. A 7 


;v 


25 


' Wallingford. is i foppoled by Mr. Camden. to have been anciently the the chief cir | Antiquities of 


of the Attrebatu, . 
by Ptolemy Galeva; tho — is of 2 that both Antoninus and Ptolemy wrote it 
Gallena, from the Britiſh name Guall- ben, and that Gallena was corrupted into 
Galleva by tranſcribers; but Dr. Gibſon, re i= ay of. 8 2 to be 
at Henley upon Thames, in Oxfordſhire. 


Pg 


| Wallingford was once ſurrounded by a wall and Jug IE OY 


ſtill viſible, and are more than a mile in compaſs. There are at this place the 
ſhattered remains of a caſtle, ſuppoſed by. N to have been originally built 
by the Romans; and after it — been ruined by the Saxons and Danes, during 
the conteſt between them, to have been rebuilt by William the Conqueror. There 
is indeed very good evidence that a caſtle was built here by the Conqueror; for 
it is recorded in Doomſday-book, a book in which, this prince cauſed the greateſt. 
art of the poſſeſſions in the kingdom to be regiſtered and taxed, that eight 
— 1 in Wallingford were deſtroyed for the "Taft. This : caſtle was ſeated 
the river Thames, and fortified with a double wall and three ditches, very De 
and deep, which are always full of water. In the middle there was a tower raiſ- 
ed on a very high mount, in the ſteep aſcent of which, Camden ſays, he ſaw a 
well of exceeding great depth. It was many times belieged by Bite Stephen in 
his canteſt with Hen 5 Second, but he never took it. It came afterwards 
into the hands of R Richard earl of Cornwall, the younger brother of Henry the 
Third, who repaired it, and kept his wedding in it, when he entertained the 
king and queen, and the whole court. The ſite of this ancient caſtle and i its re- 


mains now belong to the college of Chriſt-Church at Oxford, as it did in 


Camden s time, when it was a retiring place for the ſtudents of that college. 


"Nw far from this 1 on a high hill, called 1 Hill, which is till 


ſurrounded by. a deep ditch, there was in ancient times a Roman fortification 


and whenever the ground is broken 1 the plough, Raman coins are thrown up. 
Vor. 100 E ä 


d by Antoninus, in his Itinerary, Galleva Attrebatum, and. Wallingford. 


A Roman 
May. 
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At the foot of this hill, or perhaps, ſays Camden, on on the top of it, there was 


4n later times a caſtle, which Henry he Second took by ors 
before he e a peace with king cep Aen. 


Anni 420 


ſhort time 
4 1277 
= 


At Aldworth, between Newbury and Wallingford, . was a caſtle — 


ing to certain knights of the family of de la Beche, which has been extinct ſo 
ago as the reign of Edward the Third, yet there is a farm at this place 
Beche 22 and there are ſome tombs er ſtatues of the knights, which, being 
much larger than the life, are ſuppoſed oy the communes people- to be the me- 
morials fa race of giants. e 5501 1 fd. 


At a village called Streatly, between Wallin ford and Reading, the Roman 
way, called Ickenild LI which croſſes aer Ara at „n Mn enters 
this county. 


ECCLESIASTICAL Ar rr 


The eccleſiaſtical antiquities of this county are numerous and confiderable. 
It is ſaid that there was an abbey of 500 monks at Asrnopon, ſo early as the 
Britiſh. or Roman times; and that in this abbey Conſtantine the Great received 
his education. Of this however there is na very authentic teſtimony ; but it is 
pretty certain, that in the Saxon times, about the year 675, a ſmall monaſte 
was founded upon a _ in Bagley wood, two miles nearer than the town 


now called Abingdo „ a, yu was then viceroy of Wiltſhire and 2 | 
e of 


rt of Berkſhire, ou ntwin, king of the Weſt Saxons, at the requ 
; rode his nephew, who became the firſt abbat- This monaſtery, for ſome rea- 
ſon which cannot now be diſcovered, was. about five years afterwards removed 
to Sheoveſham or Sevekiſham, which from that time was called Abingdon. The 
monaſtery at Abingdon was 'built and endowed' by the munificence of Ced- 
walla and Ina, kings of the Weſt Saxons, and was afterwards by the 
Danes. "About the you r 955 it was rebuilt by the care of Ethelwold, the abbar, 
who was afterwards biſhop of Wincheſter, and by the bounty of king Edred and 
king Edgar. The abbey was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and the monks 


were of the order of faint Benedict. In the church of this abbey were the tombs 


of Ciſſa its firſt founder, and many other eminent perſons, particularly Geoffrey 
of Monmouth the hiftorian, who was one of its abbats; but all theſe mo- 
numents, with the church and many other buildings that belonged to the 
abbey, were deſtroyed at the aflolution,. wen the revenues were valued at 


18761. 10s. 9d. per annum. 


Near the ſpot where the church of St. Helens b. in this town een ood, 
a nunnery was built about the year 690, by Ciſſa or Cilla, who was niece to 
Ciſſa the founder of the monaſtery, and ſiſter to Heane the firſt abbat. Of this 


' nunnery Cilla was the firſt abbeſs; and the place was then called Helenftow. 4 


After the death of Cilla, the nuns removed higher up the Thames, to a place 


called Witteham or Wytham, where they continued till about the year 780, 


when the war broke out between Offa king of the Mercians, and Kine wulf ing 


of the Weſt Saxons. Abingdon, n a frontier town, was then made a garri- 


8 ſon, 


2 


5 
0 
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reren n e | 
to dad and chapter of Weſtminſter. | : B 6 ore 


A dd dee fave miles aut f Rabin an 


* 116 14 " 


At Reading a nunnery wa Pk By ee Sr as ty by Elida, who was: 
the-widow of Edgar, and mother in law to king n 
called the Martyr, though for what reaſon cannot be 
a domeſtic of Elfrida at her command, and ſne built none 

to expiate the murder. Acthis place king Henry the Fire all the ur ag 
tion of a ſtately abbey about the year 1121, which in about four years was finiſh- 
ed, and endowed for the maintenance of 200 motiks of the Benedictine order, 


whoſe annual income at the diſſolution amounted to 1938 J. 148. 34. Soon after ; 


the endowment of this abbey, de nunnerr ene Fan een, 
and the land given to the monaſtery, . 


ee er 1134. eee the ſecond abbat 
of this monaſtery, founded an hoſpital for twelve leprous perſons, and one or more 
lains. The fite of this pital was near the abbey, and it was dedicated 
to Magdalen. About the year $190, Foge, ng abbat, found- 
ed juſt without | "the gate of the monaſtery, an hoſpital for 

ſix and twenty people, and for the entertainment of ſtrangers. and pilgrims: 
that ſhould the Les e e ee 
N be appropriated-toward-the better ſupport of id. 4 


Some dne before: the year e a Si 
north ſide of Caſtle Street; the ſite iy ANNE eee 


poration, and hann n e e 


At Cholſey, near Wallingford, there was a modaſtery founded about the year- 
980, by king Etheldred, fon of gs oy by Elfriday to make fome attonement for 
the murder of his brother Edward the M pas pu). eee town, 
in the conteſt between the Danes and Saxons, about the year 1006. 


At Hurley, about four miles from Maidenhead, a priory of Black Monks was: 
founded by Geoffrey de Magna Villa or Mandeville, in the reign of William the- 
Conqueror. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and was a cell to Weſtminſter 
Abbey. The revenue at the diſſolution was 1211. 18 8. 1 . 


At Biſham, near Hurley, there was a preceptory for the Knights Templars, tos 


whom Robert de Ferrariis had given the manor 14 the time * king Stephen. 
The Templars had granted it — r their diſſolution to Hugh. Sper 
and it ene came to Wien 


133 


king Ina ſome dme before OP: en ae continued, AGE: 
4 


maintenance of 


ncer,, 


6 ** — year 


28 


rg E R MWS WHILE . 
1338 built a priory here for canons of the order of St. Auſtin, which at the 


diſſolution was endowed with 2851. 11 8. per amum. After the and 
convent had ſurrendered this monaſtery, king Henry the Eighth refounded it, 
and endowed it with lands of other diſſolved monaſteries to the value of 661 1. 
148. 9 d. per annum, for the maintenance of an abbat, who was to have the pri- 
vilege of wearing a mitre, and thirteen Benedictine monks. But this new inſti- 
tution was of ſhort continuance ; for three years afterwards it was ſurrendered a 
ſecond time, and in the ſeventh year of Edward the Sixth it came into lay hands. 
In both the ſurrenders it is called the conventual church of the Holy Trinity: 
yet in the charter of the firſt foundation it was faid to be dedicated to our Lord 
and the Virgin, and in that of the ſecond to the Virgin alone. | 


At Wallingford there was a convent of Black Monks fabordindte to the great 
abbey at St. Albans, to whom the church of the Holy Trinity in'this town had 
been given by Galfridus Camerarius. There were alſo -a'dean and prebendaries 
in a chapel called the King's free Chapel, dedicated to St. Nicholas, which 


ſtood within the third ditch of the caſtle, in the time of king John, and was 


endowed by Edmund earl of Cornwall in the tenth of Edward the Firſt, 
for the maintenance of ſix chaplains, fix clerks, and four choriſters. Its reve- 
nues were augmented by Edward the Black prince, and king 2 * Sixth ; 
ſo that before the diſſolution, the yearly value was 147 l. 88. PI 


At this place there was a religious ſociety, called the maſter, brethren, and ſiſ- 
ters of the Hoſpital of St. John the Baptiſt. It was "inſtituted before the time of 
Edward I. and the houſe, which ſtood without the ſouth gate of the r- wo 


an annual revenue of 6 1: 


At a place anciently called Ellenfordeſmere; | in the pariſh of Chaddleworth, 
near Lambourne, there was an hermitage in very early times. In the year 1160, 
a priory for —_ canons of the order of St. Auſtin, was founded upon the 
ſpot where the hermitage had ſtood, by Ralph de Chadeleworth, who dedicated it 
to the honour of St. Margaret: this priory was afterwards called Poghele, and in 
the time of Edward IV. was endowed with 50 I. per amnmum. It was one of the 
ſmaller monaſteries diſſolved by C Volley, * the annual value was 


then 711. 105. 29. 


On the borders of this coun „near Strarfield — in Hampſhire, + — was a 
priory of Benedictine monks, belonging to the abbey of Vallemont, in Norman- 
dy, which, upon the ſuppreſſion of the alien IS: 4 was granted to Eton 
College. | L496 {SS ate S : 


At Bromhele, in or near Windfor Foreſt, there was a ſmall Benedictine nun- 
nery, which had been founded before the firſt year of king John, and dedicated to 
St. Margaret: this being deſerted by the abbeſs and nuns, of which there were 


but two, was granted by the crown to St. John" 8 . N in which 
the property ſtill continues. ö 


At Farendon * re were a few monks ſettled, who were ſubordinate to the 
convent of-Beauliey, in Hampſhire. , 94 If PRES! | 


8 e At 


At Brimpton, probably near de ee Har Ns of 
the 8 of St. N of * about the time of Henry the 
Third. 


At Shotteſbrook there was a chantry or college conſiſting of a warden, five 
prieſts, and two clerks, founded 1 1 Gs 7, by Sir William Truffel of 
Gubleten, knight, to the honour of St. ohn che Bed; che Gear anna} value 
was 33l. 18s. 8d. 


At n chere was an « hoſpital, dedicated to St. John the *. ſo 


early as Edward I. 
In the caſtle of Windſor there was an old free chapel, esd to King 


Edward the Confeſſor, in which Henry the Firſt placed eight ſecular prieſts, who | 
ſeem never to * been incorporated or endowed, but to * been maintained 


by penſions out of the king's a In the beginning of the reign *. 
Eaband the enn was a al chapel in the park for ireen chaplain 
and four clerks,” whohad yearly ies · out of the manors of Lang 2 2 Sip- 
E in Buckinghamſbire: theſe * and clerks were 2 by king 
Edward the Third” in the op year of his reign, out of the park into the 
caſtle ; and the ſoon after added tour more chaplains and two clerks to them. In 
— beg — year of his reign he refaqinded this chapel, and eſtabliſhed it as a 
We to the 8 of the Virgin Mary, St. George, and St. Ed- 
| wa the and Confefior.,. This eſtablifinent conſiſted of a cuſtos, (fince cal- 
led a dean) Re great canons or. pre pag oh thirteen- vicars or minor ca- 
nons, four clerks, ſix choriſters, twenty ſix poor 1 a e Their 
E revenues rated at 1602 J. 2 8. 1 d. free e was particu- 
larly excepted „cke 1. for en cog, — til Jublifts 1 in a flouriſh- 
ing ſtate. | mr wt 4 Pea. 


There was alſo at Winder an baapited r le 5 pe 
time of Henry the Ko age Which was Sr , given to Eton College. 


At Dunington there was a houſe of Friars, of the order of the Holy Trinity, 
founded by Sir Richard Abberbury, who built" the caſtle in the ſixteenth year 
of Richard the Second. It was valued at 191. 13 8. 10 d. per annum. At this 


place there is now an hoſſ ee called God's Houſe, for a maſter and twelve poor 


men, who have each 61. 13s. 4 d. per annum; and every ſeventh year, when the 


leaſe is renewed, almoſt dou b. This alſo was erected and endowed * Sir Richard 
ee 
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B UCK ING H AMS HI R E. 
RIVERS. | 
The rivers of this county, except the Thames, which bounds it on the ſouth, 
are inconſiderable: the r of ge the north by the Ouſe 
or Jſa, andſeveral nameleſs rills glide through the other parts A 
The ſouth-eaſt part of the country lies high, and conſiſts 
called the Chiltern, probably from Cy/t or Chilt, a Saxon n 
thern part is diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Vale. 
AIR and SOIL. 


On the Chiltern Hills the air is extremely healthful, and in the vale it is bet- 


ter than in the low grounds of other counties. The foil of the Chiltern is ſtoney, 


et it produces crops of wheat and barley : in many places it is covered 
wi thick — — which there are ſtill great quantities of beech. In the 
vale, which is extremely fertile, the ſoil is marle or chalk ; ſome part of it is con- 
verted into tillage, but much mare is uſed for grazing : the gentlemen who have 
eſtates in this county, find grazing ſo lucrative, that they generally keep their 
eſtates in their own hands; and the lands that are let fetch more rent than any 
other in the kingdom. One ſingle meadow, called Beryficld; in the manor of 
Quarendon, not far from Aylſbury, was let many years ago for 8001. per annum, 
and has been ſince let for much more. | 


4 ** 9 4 - 


| MANUFACTURES. 
The chief manufactures of Buckinghamſhire are bone lace and paper. 
CIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS. 


This county is divided into eight hundreds, and contains fourteen market towns. 
It lies in the province of Canterbury and dioceſe of Lincoln, and contains 185 
pariſhes. | 


MARKET TOWNS. 


The market towns are Amerſham, Aylibury, Beaconsfield, Cheſham, Coln- 


brook, Ivingo, Great Marlow, Newportpagnel, Oulney, Monk's Riſl h. 
Stoney Stratford, Wendover, Wiccomb, and Winſlow. in | 


AMERSHAM, anciently Agmandeſham, is nine and twenty miles diitant. from 
London. It is an ancient borough, not incorporated, and is governed by bur- 
geſſes. It is ſituated in a valley between two woody hills, near the river Coln : 
it conſiſts of two ſtreets, a long one and a ſhort one, which croſs each other at 
right angles in the middle. In the area where theſe ſtreets interſect each other, 
ſtands the church, which is the beſt rectory in the county. In this town there is 


a free ſchool founded by queen Elizabeth, and a guild or market-houſe, built by 


Sir William Drake, knight, who was nephew and heir to Sir William Drake, 
baronet: Sir William bought the borough of king Charles the Second; and the 
Nrakes therefore are, among others, hereditary members of the houſe of commons. 


This 
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AYLSBURY, or A the beſt town in the county, Is 


2 and 
e f 


London 44 of barges. . . e Ee ten 
burge L rich 
et frm from Tame, wah the edge of 
Leig a 1 ont of fore ets, 


expence 
bout * ſome other 
— pate of — reg 


be the 
BEACONSFIELD is e miles from London: 1 ſtands in the Oxford 
road, and has many good inns. n 


enges is diſtant from London about 60 miles: it is a corporation, 
verned by a bailiff and burgeſſes, and is ſtill conſidered as the county co, go 

Ale John Baldain; who-wes cid / . 
the Eighth, ha nc A „found it his n to 


— wn ven y held in the winter, tho? 


remove the afſizes't . 

Paruament. 
except the north, by the 
Ouſe, over which it has — * part there is a town 
hall, not ill built; and in the weſt Kann a very large ediſice, but 
its ſpire, which was one of the talleſt in the kingdom, was blown down in the 
year 1698, and has never been rebuilt. The county is alſo in chis town, 
and ſeveral buildings, called wool halls, which are now falling to decay: for though 
Buckingham was once a ſtaple for wool, ras that trade is now utterly loſt. There 
is a free ſchool, Ne hbourhood, on the banks of the 
Ouſe. In the year 1725, many of od bullg in this town were 08 
by a fire which burnt out 138 — and did 'near 33,000 pounds damage. 


CnesHam'is 29 miles _ London : it ftands/on the border of Herrfordſhire, 


and has a free ſchool. | lf . 


e 
Conunuotk; or 5 — 18 ben e Landon ſtands on four chednele 


of the river Coin, over each of which it has a bridge: it is in the road from Lon- 
don to Bath, and has therefore ſeveral contend inn by which it. oper 


ſubſiſts : it n Rf - e 


Ivixco is 55 miles from London; 3 in a nook berween Bedfordſhire 
and Hanne, er r "If - 
{It 

Gx EAT Manlow, fo called from the marly foll'in [hikes it l is a 

. borough by ancient preder! tion : it is ſituated under the Chiltern Hills, and is 

_ diſtant 31 miles from It has a bridge over the Thames not far from 
its er. . with the river, which is Wr to give name to Wiccomb. It has 

OL a 
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« handſome church. and town hall, with a, charity ſchool far twenty boys. - A 
conſiderable quantity of bone lace is made here; and in the neighbouthogd- there 


are ſeveral mills for corn and paper, beſides. one for making hubie w_ another 
for preſſing oil n b e e eg | 


Nzwronr Pacnet derives its name from its ancient lord, Fulk Paganol. It 
| ſtands on the ſouth ſide of the Quſe, and is diſtant from Landon 54 miles. It is 
only a market town, yet is larger chan many corporations and boroughs: it is 
gen ayer the Ouſe. It has a church, 


well built and lous, and has two ſtone bri 

but no other ic building is mentioned in any account af it yet extant, It is 
a kind of ſtaple for bone lace, of which, it is faid, F 
in the neighbouring L A Ie e e g 25 


Ourxev, 54 miles from London, is remarkable anly far ita church, which has 
a very fine ſpire, and there is but one other ſteeple with a ſpire in 94; county. 


Monx's R1sn0ROVOH, thirty. have miles from Eondoti, is . only 
for ſome antiquities, which will be mentioned in their proper place. | 


gronnv STRATFORD : this town is ſed to. derive its nerve om the 
ſtoney ſtreet that runs through it, and the where travellers uſed formerly to 
paſs the Ouſe. It is diſtant from London in the road to Cheſter 53 miles. Fhe 
town is rather large, and the houſes in are built of free ſtone, which is 
dug from a quarry very year the town. The Ouſe is now craſſed by a ſtone 
bridge at the ford, and ſometimes ſwells ſo high, that it hreaks into the neigh- 
bouring fields with great violence, ially on that fide next the town, the bank 
on the other ſide being ſomething higher. This town has two pariſh churches, 
but no other town in the county has more than one; it has alſa two.chapels and 2 
ſmall charity ſchook In May, 1743, 150 hauſes were N 8 by fare. 


The chief manufacture of this town is INES lace. 


| Wenpoves, 39 miles from London, is an ancient borough. by — TA 
tion. Its ſituation is low and miry, but the hills on each ſide are pleatant. It is 
a poor place, in which there is nothing marchy of novice bur a charity OR 

N children. | 


Wiccoms, ſometimes called — Wickham, and fometimes High Wick- 
ham, is ſuppoſed to derive its name from a ſmall ſtream which glides through the 
low grounds near this place into the Thames. The town ſtands juſt on the turn- 
ing of this ſtream, and the Saxons called the winding of the fea or a river, which 
formed a bay, pic: the ſame word alſo ſignifies a caſtle, and. in both theſe ſenſes 


makes part of the name es ee in England: comb is an old wont far a 
low place or valley. 


Wiccomb is diſtant from pts Ps in the raad to Oxford, 32 miles, It is a 
corporation, and is governed by a mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen, a town þ. 
clerk, two bailiffs, and a common council. | 


It is fituated between two pleaſant hills, ſhaded with 28 and, except Aleſ- 
bury, is the beſt built and moſt wealthy town in the La The market is. 
1 i 
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ſs considerable, chat the rofl was let dy leaſe for 230 l. is divided in- 


to four wards, though it conſiſts of only two ſtreets. The churc is a ſtruc- 


ture, with a n in built; and che town has Ewe yn ol and 
two alrrs-houſes. 


WinsLow, 45 miles from London, is "a Goal wi furrounded with _ 


'or mee vwordy notice. 


. 1 err 4 


which has neither Building! 


At Eaton, which funds on the borders of Bee d coined: & toi VWintifor Baton Col- 
of royal foundation, for lege. 


by a wooden bridge over the Thames, there is a colle 
the maintenance of # provoſt and ſyen fellows, two ſehootmuiters,” wo condutts, 
one mit, ſeven clerks, — and other officers, — bg — inſtruc- 
tion of ſeventy mar ſcholars, who are nominated by the King, and are 
. kings ſeholirv; theſe” ſcholars; when they are properly qualified, 
are elected om the firſt Tueſday in Auguſt, ro King's College, in the univerſity of 


Cambridge, where, after — have been ſtudents three years, they claim a fel- 


lowſhip : but as there is not always a vacancy at Cambridge, the ſcholars remain at 
Eaton ell vacaneles happer; een WHOA ey fil een 


Tue ſchool is" divided! into'twol pants; ws upper" ab the lower, . 
theſe is fub· divided into three claſſes. Into the lower ſehovl- children are adimit- 
ted very young, but none enter the u ſehool / ui ch 
and have ſome knowledge of Greek. the 70 
there are ſeldetm leſs than go ſor whoſe eiucation che maſtems are paid, amd who! 
board at the maſters houſes. The maſtur of each ſchool rherefore has four af; 
ſiſtants or uſners. The building has la 


abroad, and the chapel is a nobit ple, t 1213 rr chic. 


The preſent ſchool· room is a modern 5 Abe ee neee el. 
lege have been repaired and beautifſed at gteat 
the uſe of the ſchool, which was greatly enceppng by to other collections; one 


bequeathed' by Dr: Waddington, a biſhop-of- Theſter, valued at 2000 U. . Jos alt 


other” by che late lord chief juſtice Recves, to whom it Rad been — inthe 
the wi of Richard Tophaiti, cM; mum r e the rec 


Tower of London. x 


[rad 


The cattictis'of this n very extenſive and pleaſe; 1 che revenue | 


is about oe a peur 
N n 


curfosfrrEs und renal PARTFOULARS. 


At Faplow, near Chfden, a b f Freqetiele the kw Prince of Wales 1 
about five miles diſtant from Windſor, there was diſcovered” not many years cave. 


ago, x round cave 19 feet high and abour” ro- feet” wide. It is in the” fide of 
a chalky hilf, near tlie bottom; and is adjoining” to the Thames: the top id an 


arch, and the whole is evidently artificial, 2 2 the time and WE . 
work is not know.. pa 


Ir has been thhught Wange chor che cen eos dbey dns roweral ne 
with ſtones as * by a ſhower, ſhould yet be fruitful; and that if theſe ſtones are Hills. 


F'2 gathered. 


9 


car male Latin vorſts, 
on the foundation; 


cloyſters like the religious houſes | 


xpenes. There is a a library for 


* 
2 


* 
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gathered in a heap and carried off, the land will in a ſhort time be covered with 


them again. 


Aylibury Aylſbury Vale is remarkable for its ſheep, which are the largeſt in the 


vw kingdom. 


An ea · This county was ſhaken by an earthquake on che 20th of January, 1663, 
quake. about ſix o'clock in the evening; it was attended with an unuſual noiſe in the 


air, but did no damage. 


' Laly And in this county was born the lady Temple, wife of Sir Thomas Temple, 
Temple. and grandmother to the late lord Cobham, whoſe gardens at Stowe, near Buck- 
ingham, may well be conſidered as the principal curioſity in this county, It is 
remarkable of lady Temple, that though ſhe had by her huſband only ſons 
and five daughters, yet ſhe 
dred perſons. | R r #1] 


Remarkable The lordſhip of Farnham, called Farnham Royal, near Clifden, was formerly 
tenures. held by the Furnivals, on condition that they ſhould fit the King's right hand 
| with a glove, and ſupport his left arm while he held the ſcepter: „Ane 
which was alſo a royal manor in the time of the Conqueror, was ted 

to ſeveral of his favourites, u condition that they find ſtra for his bed 
and ſweet herbs for his chamber, whenever he came that way; and that they 
ſhould thrice in the winter provide him three eels, and thrice in 

green geeſe, if he ſhould come ſo often into this country. 


Arcientinha. - Buckinghamſhire was anciently inhabited by the Cattieuchlani, of whom 
— account 2 been given among the 4 of Bedfordſhire. | 


Antiquities of Buckingham was fortified by Edward the Elder, about the year 4 5, with a rampire 
Buckingham. and turrets on both ſides the bank, pans the incurſions. of the Danes. Yet it 
ſeems to have been an inconſiderable place at the Conqueſt; for it ap- 
ars by Doomſday-book, that in the time of Edward the Confeſſor, it paid 
— for one hide of land, and had only twenty- ſix burgeſſes. In the middle of 
the town, on a ve high mount, there was anciently a caſtle ; but by whom 
or when it was built, 
caftle ſcarce the ruins are to be found. In the church of this town was diſcover- 
ed the coffin of St. Rumbald, who had formerly a fhrine there. St. Rumbald, 
in the popiſh legend of his life, is ſaid to have been the ſon of a Britiſh king, by a 
Chriſtian princeſs ; to have been born at King's Sutton, a little village near thi 
town; to have lived only three days, but during that time to have profeſſed him- 
felf a Chriſtian ; and to haye bequeathed his body to Sutton, the place of his birth, 
far one year, to Brackley, in Northamptonſhire, for two years, and then to this 


town for ever. After theſe prodigies, he was at his own 2 1 baptiſed, 2 imme 
erful ſaint was patron 


diately expired. It is ſaid, that this bleſſed and wond 
of fiſhermen, and that his feaſt is ſtill annually obſerved at Folkſton in Kent. 
| This part of Buckinghamſhire is thought to have been the ſeat of action, 1 


lived to ſee them encreaſed to no leſs than ſeven hun- 


y' him 


the ſummer, three 


s not appear. The mount is ſtill viſible, but of the 


* 
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the Romans, commanded by Aulus Plautius, made their ſecond expedition in- 
ay ep go eration ley] un Dae „ e ere 


At Wiccomb there was probably a Roman ſtation, for in the year 1724, a Roman anti- 
Roman pavement was diſcovered by ſome workmen, who were digging in a neigh- duties 
bouring meadow belonging to lord Shelbourn. It was about nine feet ſquare, 
and conſiſted of ſtones of various colours, wrought with exquiſſte art; but the 
biggeſt was not broader than the ſquare of a die; ; ' N | 


At Buryhill, now contracted to Brill, about ſeven miles diſtant from Aylſbu- 
ry, many Roman coins have been dug up, which, ſays Camden, witneſs it to 
have been an ancient burgh. This place is ſuppoſed to have been ſacked and 
deſtroyed by the Danes, and to have been afterwards a royal villa, belonging to 
Edward the Confeſſor. LH; KAI F 


— Stratford ſtands on the Roman way, called Watling Street, and is Stoney Stras- 
ſuppoſed by Camden, to have been the | orum of Antoninus, not only be- ford. 

cauſe ic ſtands on a Roman way, but becauſe the name Lactodorum, if derived 

from the ancient Britiſh language, has the ſame N with Stratford, 

for Leach ſignifies Stones, and Ri and Ryd a Ford; others have f ed it might 

be called Lactodorum by the Gauls, who came over hither from the old town in 

Gaul, called Lactoraſe; Cæſar having obſeyved, that they gave the ſame names 

to the towns in which they ſettled „as thoſe had which they left behind 

them. Some have ſuppoſed the Lactodorum to be at Towceſter. At this 
was one of the croſſes which Edward the Firſt erected to the memory of - , 


nor his wife; but it is now totally deſtroyed. 


Colnbrook is ſuppoſed by Camden to be the Pontes of the ancients, though 
ſome have placed it at old Windſor, and others at Reading; his reaſon is the ex- 
act diſtance on both ſides from Wallingford and London, and the four bridges 
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| 
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over the Coln. | 
Near Monk's Riſborough there are two places which ſeem to be of great anti- 
quity, N a „ | 


. or | r | £24 . 
Elleſborough and Kymbel : at Elteſborough, on 4 round mount near the church, 5 
there is an ancient fortification, called Bellinus's Caſtle ; and the inhabitants | 

have a tradition, that king Belinus reſided there and above this place there is 
another hill that ſtill retains the name of Belineſbury Hill. Kymbel is _ 

poſed to derive its name from Cunobeline, one of the Britiſh kings, for 

name in ancient records is written Cunebel. Near this place are many trenches 

and fortifications, which confirm the opinion that this county was the ſcene f 
action, when the Britons oppoſed the Romans in their ſecond. expedition under 

Aulus Plautius, when Cataratacus and Togodumnus, the two ſons of king Cu- 

nobeline, were lain. wy | ge” | 


Noe far from Monk's Riſborough, there is a high ſteep chalky hill, on the A Saxon mo- 
ſouth-weſt ſide of which there is the figure of a croſs, which is there called White- nument. 
leaf Croſs, from Whiteleaf, the hamlet in which it ſtands. It is formed by tren- 


ches cut into the chalk about two feet deep, in the ſame guns a9 the; NA 


* 


? | 
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Whitehorſe Hill, in Berkſhire, and like that is fuppoſed to be a 1 
Saxons. The perpendicular line is about one hundred feet long 
verſe line about ſeventy. The breadth of the e line at bottom is 
about fifty feet, but it grows gradually narrower, and at the top is not more than 
* The breadth: of the tranſverſe line is about twelve feet, and the whole 


$s ſupported on a triangle, nalen to repreſent the fight of fteps gradually de 
GN on which it was uſual at that time to erect croſſes in nu gu ways: 
ſuch croſſes and ſteps being alſo repreſented on ſome of che coins of the northern 


nations, and in ſubſcriptions to charters granted in the carly ages, of chriſtiani- 
ty, by our Saxon anc 


Prince's Rif- Near Monk's Riſborough, is Prince's Riſborough, where on the top of a hill 
borough. there are the traces of a camp ; and the way that by it is now called Ack - 
nel-way, which is manifeſtly a corruption of Icknild-wa as | *. Ar the foot of the 


hill a coin of the emperor Veſpaſian was found ; it is faid that thirteen 
counties may be ſeen from the top of it. 


Bolbec Calle. Near Winſlow, in the manor” of Credenden, or Crendon, there are the ruins 
df a caſtle, which was built by de Bolebec, heir to Walter Giffard, the 
ſecond eart of Buckingham, about the middle of the rwelfth century. 


| RES trinkt ANTIQUITIES. 


Monk's Riſborough having by Actin n, to the monaſtery of Chriſt-church, 


t | Canterbury, about the year 9 991 Wyn, dor * Dorcheſter, it is ſaid there 
i was a cell to that priory at 


At Crawle , or Crowley „ near Newport Pagnel, there was a | dies before 
the time of Edward the Confeſſor, which is mentioned in Doomſday-book, and 
continued till ſome time after the Conqueſt. 


At Tickford, near Newpor ewportpagnel, there was a cell of Cluniac . monks, dedi- 
cated to the Bleſſed Virgin, w was ſubordinate to the abbey called Marmon- 
ſtier, at Tours, in France, to which this priory was given by Fulk Painel, or 
Paignel, in the reign of William Rufus. This, among other alien riories, was 

ſeized by king, Edward the Third, during his war. with France; and when it was 


again reſtored to the church by Henry the Fourth, it was made ſubject to the 
priory of the Holy Trinity at Vork. 


In the ſeventeenth year of Henry the Eighth it was. diffolved, and wi ſe- 
veral other ſmall monaſteries, granted to Cardinal Wolſey to be ſettled on one of 
the colleges which he was about to build at. Oxford and Ipſwich. The value 
was then 1261. 178. per annum. When the Cardinal fell into diſgrace, it was 
granted to the uſe of King's College, Oxford, but was afterwards reſumed, and 
ſold by James the Firſt to one Atkins, a doctor of phyſick. 


At Newton-Longville, ſaid to be near Water Eaton, there was an alien priory 
of Cluniac monks, belonging to the abbey of St. Faith, at Longville, in Nor- 


* See the account of Dunſtable, in Bedfordſhire. | 
| - mandy, 
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mandy, to which it was given by Walter Giffard, the ſecond. carl of Bucking- 
ham, in the time of Henry the Firſt, This cell was ſeized. by. 7 | 
the French war, and in the nineteenth yeat of Henry 1 ted to 
New Callege, Oxfand, in which che properey.tall connnues.... 11 


At Miſſenden, near Amerſham, an abbey 8 baile 
Thomge Minty, Lies, BO 0K: 3, and dedicated to-the B 1 
gin. It N e 11. 148, 6d. per m. 


At Aylſbury there was an ancient halpltal, dedicated to St. John, faid. to 
have bes Founded by ſeveral inhabitants of the, town, in the time of Henry the 
Firft. In the twenty - fourth of Edward the. Third, the bui Wes in: ruins, 
and the endowment, valued only, at th es, or 11. kg 8. * , * 
been ſeized by ſome lay perſons. | 


There was alſo another hoſpital in this town, for lepers, aaa St. L 
ſaid to have been built and 5 with twenty ſhillings per annum, by the 
. which it ben to 
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ſtands; and that there was alſo a houſe. of Grey, or Franciſcan friats, at the 
ſouth. end. of the town, founded by James earl of Ormond, in Ge mark year of | | 
Richard the Second, valued at 31, 28. 5d. per a. | 


At Aſcot, in the pariſh of Wenge, near. Winſlow, there was ee. > 
dictine monks, belonging to the De of St. Nicholas, at Angiers, in 
E and other had been given by the empreſs. 
Maud. It ſuffered the fate of other alien houſes, and was afterwards granted to 
_the monaſtery of St. Alban' 8, as part . it came into IF hands at the diſ- 
ſolution. | 


The village of Bittleſden, or Bidleſdon, Iv] as op 11 was given 
by a ſteward to Robert earl of Leiceſter, whoſe name; was Ernald de Boſco, to 
the Ciſtertian monks of Gerondon, who founded an abbey here in the year 
1147. It was dedicated to St. Mary and St. Wr IL che * | 
was valued at 125 l 45 n | | 


At-Ivingo a Benedictine nunnery was founded a by Henry de Blois, bop of 
Wincheſter, about the. year 1160, to the honour of St. Margaret and St. Ni- 
cholas. At the. diſſolution there were nine nuns in this — yet the revenue 
Was Wann 3* d. per anmuns. | 


" loch I Gr there was an abbey, or priory, for 
regular canons of the order of St. Auguſtine, called Noctele, or e It 
was built and endowed by Walter Giffard, the ſecond earl of Buckingham, and 
Ermengard his wife, in = ear 1162. It was dedicated to the Vir a+ go Mary, 
and St. John the Baptiſt ; 1 at the diſſolution the ſociety conſiſted of eighteen 
nnn 68. a f 


— 
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At Ank e, not far from Eat a nunnery, was built in the time 
of Henry the Second, by Sir Gilbert de Montfichet, knight, and Richard his 
ſon, for religious of the order of St. Benedict. There were five nuns in this 
place at the diflolution and their revenue was 32 l. Oos. 2 d. per a. 


At Bradwell, about two miles from Stoney Stratford, a priory 'of Black monks 
was founded in the time of king n, by Mincfelhwas, or Meinfelin, baron 
of Wolverton. It was dedicated to St. Mary, and was at firſt a cell to Luffield; 
it was one of the ſmall monaſteries granted to Nele * n it 
was valued at 33 l. 118. 2 d. per a. 


At Ludgarſhall, or Litherſhal, on the weſtern border or this county, there 
was an alien priory or hoſpital, ſubordinate to 1 hoſpital of Santingfield, 
near Whitſand, in Picardy, to which three hides of land had been granted for 
that purpoſe, by king Henry the Second. This was afterwards wm to 7 7 N 
College, Cambridge. N 


Dugdale, in his Monafticon, and Taxes, in his Notitia, mention a pariſh in 
this county, called Lavinden, but where it was ſituated does not appear in either; 
nor could the name be found in any liſt of towns, villages, or pariſhes, that was 
conſulted on the occaſion. ' We are however told, that at this e there 
was an abbey of the Premonſtratenſian order, built and endowed by John de 
Bidun, in the time of Henry the Second, to the honour of St. Mary, and St. 
John the Baptiſt. The yearly income at the diſſolution was 791. 13s. 8 d. 


At Medmenham, or Mednam, near Great Mis, there was a ſmall abbey. 
of the Ciftertian monks, from Woburn, in Bedfordſhire. It was ſettled about 
the year 1204, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. At the diflolunen 1 it was va- 
lued at 201. 68. 2 d. Beer. | 


At Little Marlow, near Mednam, chere was a nunnery, ald to have been firſt 
founded by Geffrey, lord Spenſar, before the time of king John. It was of 
the Benedict paid to the MO TING TY oy. at 231. 38. 7d. 
Per annum, | 
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_ Snellſhall, near Whaddon Church, n mi: — hw of Winſlow . was 
a ſmall convent of Black monks, dedicated to St. Leonard, built by Ralph Mar- 
tel, before the tenth year of Edward the Third. Some. arches of this building 
ſtil] remain, and ſupport the north ſide of a farm-houſe. The four bells that 
were in a turret of the old building, were removed to the church of Bradwell ; 
on the largeſt of which is inſcribed, Yox 175 ſonet in aure Dei. The i el 
value of this priory at the reſignation was 181. 18. 11d. 


At Wiccomb, there was an hoſpital for-lepers, founded WER the thirteenth 
of Henry the Third, and dedicated to St, Margaret and St. Giles. "There was 
alſo before the twentieth of Henry the Third, an hoſpital for a maſter, brothers, 
and ſiſters, dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt, which is ſtill in being, for four 
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or canons, called Bonhommes. It was — in the 1242, Edmund, 
earl of Cornwall, ſon to Richard, king of the Romans, Aae by precious 
| blood of the holy Jeſus. The annual value at the ſuppreſſion, was 4161. 16s. 4d. 


At Buckin there was an- old hoſpital, conſiſting af a maſter and ſeverak 
infirm brethren, dedicated. to. St. Laurence fi 
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| wvulfion of nature: a preternatural ſwelling of the ſea, or an 


CAMBRIDGESH IR E. 
middle of the county, from ſouth to north, and falls into the Ouſe at Streatham- 
mere, near Thetford, by Ely. The Ouſe derives its name from Ifis *. The 
Cam is ſupp ide ave Bol ſo called from its winding courſe, the Britiſh word 


Cam, ſign crooked ; mne that is remarkable for its irregu- 
225, fell the Camel. {4 


And beſides theſe rivers, there are many channels and drolis tor inalh all the 
water from the middle of England, ——_ what is diſc the Thames 
and the Trent, falls into part of this county. They have been the Gleane, 


the Welland, the Neane, the Grant, the Mildenhall, the Brandon, and the 


Stoake, beſides the water called Moreton's . which is now navigable from 
rn to Wiſbich. | 


AIR and SOIL, 


ende bie unt of land in this r bs diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 
Ile-ef Ely? it ones of fenny ground, divided Ws 6 a channels and 
drains, and is ae 4 very ſpacious level, contai 300,000. acres of land, 
and extending this county into Norfolk, Suffolk, Font: ingdonſhire, North- 
— = Lincolnſhire. The Ille of Ely is the northern dern Avic of the 
county, 

of which this is part, is bounded on one ſide by the ſea, and on the others by 


uplands, which hen. together, form, a kind of rude ſemicircle, ee A 
horſe ſhoe. - $2594 


This level is generally ſuppoſed to have been overfiowed | in ſome mo. con- 
e, which 
left the country flooded with a lake of freſh water, has frequently happened in 
other places. 16 is certain that the fens in Cambridgeſhire were once very different 
from That they are now., William Somerſet, who was à monk of the 2 
of Malmſbury, in Wiltſhire, and was therefore called William of Malmſbury, an 


| hiſtorian of great credit, who wrote in the twelfth century, lays, that in his time 


this country was a terreſtrial paradiſe. - He deſcribes it as a plain that was level 
and ſmooth as water, canon with perpetual verdure, and orned with a great. 
variety of tall, ſmooth; taper, and fruitful trees: here, ſays he, is an orchard 
bending with a appl es, and there is a field covered with vines, either creeping 
upon the groun 

nature, each being impatient to be tow what the other withholds. The build- 
ings are beautiful 155025 deſeription; and there is not an inch of ground that is 
not cultivated to the higheſt degree. It muſt however be remarked, that Wil- 
liam of Malmſbury, who was himſelf a- recluſe in another part of the iſland, is 
here deſcribing the country about Thorny Abbey,” which was the dwelling of other 
ſolitary devotees like himſelf. He therefore deſcribed a place which it is pro- 
bable he never ſaw, and which his zeal might induce him to mention in the moſt 
advantageous terms. It muſt alſo be obſerved, that he deſcribes the country as 
a level, and mentions marſhes and fens, though he fays the marſhes were covered 


with wood, and the fens afforded the moſt ſtable 6 ſolid foundation for the 
buildings that were erected upon them. | 


# Sce Bedfordſhire. 


extends ſouthward almoſt as far as Cambridge. The whole level, 


or ſupported by 2 In this place art alſo ſeems to vie wit ; 
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CAMBRIEMDGE S&H KERE 
It muſt alſo be remarked, that the celebrated Abbo Floriacenſis, an hiſtorian 
of the year 97% near two hundred years before William of Malmſhury, in a de- 
ſcription of the kingdom of the Angles, in which? this county lies, | ſays that 
it 1s incompaſſed on the north with large wet fens, which begin almoſt in the heart 
of the iſland; and the —.— being a perfect level for more than an hundred 
miles, the water of theſe” fens-deſcends in great rivets to the ſea. He adds, that 
theſe large fens make a prodigious number of lakes, which are two or three 
miles over, and by forming a variety of iſlands, atcommodate great numbers of 
monks with their deſired ſolitude and retirement. I 


That the flat country might eaſily be overflowed to a great extent, merely by. 
an accidental obſtruBion of che rivers t which the water of the — | 
carried off, is very evident, and that ſuch an inundation actually happened, there 
is indubitable evidence, yet more authentic than that of any hiſtory ; for tim- 
ber trees of ſeveral kinds have been found rooted. in firm earth, below the ſline 
and mud that lie immediately under the water. In other places à perfect foil 
has been found at the of eight feet, with ſwaithes of graſs lying upon it 
as they were firſt mowed. Brick and ſtone, and other materials for bui have 
alſo been found at a conſiderable depth, by the workmen who. were « Ain 
digging drains for the water: and in a ſluice, there. was 7 
feet below the ſurface, a compleat ſmith's forge, with all the tools | ing to 
it. And when the channel at Wiſbich was repaired and improved, in the year 
1635, there was found eight feet below the bottom, a ſtratum of firm ground, 
which had once been the bed of the river, as appeared by many large ſtones and 
old boats which were lying upon Ic; uid had buried in the ſlime. *  ' 7 


But whatever was the condition of this country and its inhabitants before the 
inundation, it was extremely bad afterwards ; the waters ſtagnating, for want of 
proper channels to run off, e putrid, and filled the air with noxious exhal- 
ations; the inhabitants of the neighbouring towns could have no communication 
with each other by land, and a communication by water was in many places dif- 
ficult, and in others impracticable; for though the water covered the ground to 
a conſiderable height, yet it was ſo choaked with mud and ſedge, and reeds, 
that a boat could not every where make way through it: and in winter, when 
the ſurface was ſo frozen as to prevent all navigation, ant yet not hard enough 
to bear horſes, the inhabitants of many iſlands among theſe fens, were in dan 
ger of periſhing for want of food,  *' . | 


r 
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To remedy theſe evils, many applications were made to the government for | 
cutting rivers and drains, which was many times attempted but without ſucceſs, 


In the reign of Charles the Firſt, Francis Ruſſel, who was then earl of Bed- 
ford, agreed with the inhabitants of the ſeveral drowned countries to drain the 
whole level, in conſideration of a grant of ninety-five thouſand acres of the land 
that he ſhould drain, to his own uſe. The earl admitted ſevrrał other perſons 
to be ſharers with Rim in this undertaking, and they proceeded in the work till | 
one hundred thouſand pounds had been expended; but the ground was ſtill un- p 
der water. It was then undertaken. by the king, who engaged to compleat the 
work for 69,000 acres more, and proceeded on the attempt till the W wor 
m * 3 1 ro Ce 
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broke out, which firſt put an end to his projects, and then to his life. During 
the civil war the work ftood ſtill; but in the year 1649, William, earl of Bed - 
ford, and the other adventurers, who had beten aſſociated with Francis, reſum- 
ed the undertaking upon their original contract for 9 5,000 acres; and after having 
expended 300,000 l. more, the work was compleated. But the expence being 
much more than the value of the 95,000 acres, many of the adyenturers were 
ruined dy the project, and the ſanction of the legiſlature was ſtill neceſſary to con- 
firm the agreement, and inveſt the contractors with ſuch rights and powers as 
would enable them to ſecure ſuch adv as they had obtained. King Charles 
the Second therefore upon application, recommended it to his parliament, and 
in the fifteenth year of his reign, an act was „intitied An act ſor ſettling the 
drains of the great level called (from the firſt private undertaker) Bedford Level. 
By this act the proprietors were incorporated by the name of the governor, 
bailiffs, and commonalty, of the company af the conſervators of the great level 
of the Fens. The corporation conſiſts of one governor, fix. baths, and twenty 
conſervators. The governor and one bailiff, or two bailiffs without the gover- 
nor, and three conſervators make a quorum, and are impowered to act as com- 
miſſioners of ſewers, to lay taxes on the 95,000 acres, to levy them with penal 
ties for non-payment, by ſale of a ſufficient part of the land on which the tax 
and penalty are due. But by this act the whole: 93, ooo acres were not veſted in 
the 1 The king reſerved 12, 000 acres to himfelf, 10,00 of which he 
2 to his brother, the duke of York, and two thouſand he gave to the 
eat of Portland. 1 kJ 13 | 299t us Endet tv $151) 7 


In the Iſle of Ely the air is damp, foul, and unwholſome; but in the ſouth- 
eaſt parts of the county it is more pure and falubrious ; the foil is alſo very differ- 
ent: in the Iſte of Ely it is hollow and ſpungy, yet affords excellent paſturage: 
in the uplands to the ſouth- eaſt, the ſoil produces great plenty of bread corn, and 
barley. The dry and barren have been greatly improved by ſowing the 
graſs called ſaint foin, holy as ths its having been firſt brought into Europe 

rom Paleſtine. n | ki; | | 1475 


NATURAL PRODUCTIONS and MANUFACTURES. | 


The principal commodinies of Cambridgeſhire are corn, malt, cattle, butter, 
ſaffron, coleſeed, hemp, fiſh, and. wild-fowl. The wild-fowl are taken in duckoys, 


places convenient for catching them, into which. they are led by tame ducks that 


are trained for that purpoſe; and in the Iſle of Ely there is ſuch plenty of theſe 
birds, that 3000 couple are ſaid to be ſent to London every week; and there is 
one duckoy near Ely, which lets for five hundred pounds a-year. The princi- 
pal manufactures > this county are paper and wicker ware. 9 


CIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS. 


_ Cambridgeſhire is divided into ſeventeen hundreds, and contains one city and 


* 


eight market towns, one of which, Cambridge, is a borough and univerſity. It 


lies in the province of Canterbury and dioceſe of Ely, except a ſmall part which 


is in the dioceſe of Norwich; and contains 163 pariſhes. | 
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The and. the market Cambridge, Canon, Lynzn 
Merſh, — Royſton, Jahan, ane Wiki 


The ciry of Exy is fituated in that. part of the county called the Ide of Elp, which 


is 13 to derive its name either from Zel, a fiſh, with which the waters of 
the fenny country abounded, from E, a marſh, or from belig, the Britiſh 


word for willows, or ſallows, which N n 
nnn, now to be fand. 07s * 1 * 


Ey h Eg miles W kenn Lords Ir 
not — the eccleſiaſtical, but civil Jette 
preſent ren wich 
cir in the kingdom.” ny 


Lincoln: — the biſhop appointed 2 judge to 
whether civil or criminal, that ſnould ariſe within his ifte, till 

fuel Mgr tin prone on] 2 
ended with: wamer, it is deemed an u 
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'-other, "which. 
are the 5 the e 


nerally — kill The — 1 xc 
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The church is 3 and hab 8 about 
two hundred feet high: it has alſo a ſtately cupola, which is ſeen at a great 
tance, and has a fine effect, though it / ſeems to totter with every blaſt of wind. 
It has a free ſchool for the maintenance and education of 42 boys; and two cha- 
rity ſchools, one for 40 boys, and the other for 20 which are fupporced 
by voluntary ſubſcription, All the environs of the city are graunds, 
which produce ſuch abundance,. that the country as far as Cambridge is 8 lied 
from thence; and ours and garden-ſhuff are ſent even to St. F. in Hunt- 


ingdonſhire. 


Casas the county town, is. 8 the ri river Cam, n it into 
two parts that are again joined by a ſtone bridge. It is diſtant 5a, miles from 
London, and is governed by a mayor, high ſteward, — thirteen alder 
men, a common council of reenty-tour, a town clerk, and other officers, 


The ſituation of this place i 1s lows and as the: adjacent ſoil is merbanawith 
the air is too groſs to be healthful in the higheſt degree. The town is dirty and 


il built, but it hes | folrtden So churches. In the market-place there is K 
N pu 
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. ſpe equal. It is a corporation, co 
verned by a chancellor, a high ſteward, e e und t 


taxers are allo cholen every Near, __ ar een 
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ublick conduit, which, was built by Hobſon the carrier, who in James the 
Firſt's time acquired à great eſtate. A new buiding, cilled'tlie thire-houſe, was 
lately ereqted contiguous to the old town hall, at the expence of the county. 
And there: are in this town two charity ſchooks, :in-which/goo children are taught, 
and fifty cloathed, Theſe ſchools. are ſupported: hy a ſubſcription: of 230 l. per 
annum, an eſtate of 301. a-year, which was left them for ever by Mr. William 
Wortes; and by the money given at the a Te ſome of the ogy — 
r- has been W e ot that pupaſe. Ve. 1 23 * 79h 071 
ti 2 die ( LD * wy 1 
5 The univerſity. of. Cambridge conſiſts of ſixteen e For: of which's are dif- 
tinguiſhed by the name of halls, —_— A privileges of both are in every re- 
about 1, 300, perſons, and is 


taters. Allt 
— _ choſen by the univerſtty. - The chancellor i 2 peer ot tho 
and generally continues in his. office for life, by che tacit . 
ee ough a new choice may be made every three years.” M the chan- 
cellor is a perſon of ſo high rank, it is not expected or intended, that he ſhould 
execute the office; but he has not the power ef appointing his ſuhſtitute: a vice 
chancellor is choſen annually, on the third of November, by the univerſity he/is 
always the head of ſome: college, the heads of the colleges returning two of their 
body, of which the univerſity clefts-one.. The high ſteward is choſen by the ſe- 
nate, and holds his place by patent from the univerſity. The p and 
and halls by tums. 
: $2, Dann K-41 47 
| The publick ſchools, af which olds Ja one. bed iy; college; uns- in «bald; 
ing of brick and rough ſtone, erected on —— a quadrangular eourt. 


Every college has alſo its e ae: library, in which, except that of King College, 


ho Cid are not obliged to ſtudy, as in the libraries at Oxford, but may ber- 
row the books, and > in their chambess. Beſides the libraries of the 
ſeveral colleges, there is: = univerſity library, which contains the collections of 


the archbiſhops, Parker, Grindal, and Pancroft; and of Dr. Thomas Moore; 
biſhop of -E I conſiſting of 30,000 volumes, which was purchaſed for 7000 l. 


4755 to che uoierfiry by N King Georg the Firſt, in the | 


Go 
= 1 — 


= mou 
eee , where. he eee Allows, ank 


ſcholars meet every morning and evening, for the publick worſhip of God, though 
on Sundays and holidays, when there 1s.a ſermon, ben aig cer 2182 Mary's | 


a 


The names of Si colleges are Peter-Houſe, Clare-Hall Tenbroke He Cor. 
pus Chriſti, or Benedict College, Trini ty-Hall, Gonvil and Caius College, by: by 
E. 


College, Queen's College, Citharine-Hall, Jeſus College, Chriſt's Colle 


John's er Ke A College, Trinity Ne Werd Coll and. Sic 
ney Suſſex 1 1 | of | * 


1. e is a a large 3 building, well contrived. and adorn- 
od with IN has” a maſter, 22 fellows, e At 


7 


ee 9 ab see Wifey aut n cn 
. FAM By 


* 
N a ; * © & is 
8 n n Pow WT l — 


and. e work is dorick; it reac 


college maintains a maſter, 50 fellows, and 20 ſcholars. * | 
VIII. Quzzn's Coleen is one of the pleaſanteſt in the ts it has the 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
II. e is one of the neateſt and moſt uniform ſtructures in the uni- 
verſity. It ĩs a ſquare of buildi 


es quite to the banks. of the Cam; iand the court 
is entered by a lofty Me orned with two "ik of pi There is 


another 1 to the college, the u which 1 is the li- 
brary, and the r the chapel. To this 2 a meadow . the other 
ſide of the river, which communicates with it ge. It has | a maſter , 18 


fellows, and 63 ſcholars. 


II. Prunzoxs-Hary has 2 ' maſter, 5 Klee and 15 ſcholars. In the 
building there en worthy of note. ve 


„ 
14 


| IV. e S or 3 Corine, is a long FEAR of 3 


containing two courts, and two rows of lodgings, It has a chapel and library 


rr , and maintains Wege ape 12 wenne and 40 ſcholars. 


V. Tae is but un irregular building. yet it has convenient lodg- 
ings for the matter — and . inlfed by wall of brick 
and maintains 12 fellows,” and 14 {cholars. 


1 Gonvn and Carvs Ginny has 26 loss and 74 hol en 


| vi. Kix's Corres, is an m. en, de riß, the origin plan of che build. 


ing having been executed only in part; yet the c it was. built by 
parts, at different and diſtant times, is ſaid e 

world. It is 304 feet long, 73 broad, and 94 feet high on the out · ſide; yet it 
is oP merely by the ſymmetry of its parts, having no within 05 ful. 
roof, which, as well as the ſides, is of free- one 


2 . . ophants; pies... This 


moſt convenient 


reſidence of the —_— Eraſmus, of Rotte 
his laſt retreat. It maintains a maſter, 19. fellows, OP e 


IX. Canas Hau. maintains a maſter, 6 fellows, ; and 30 "ſcholars, © 


X. Jusvs COLLEGE maintains a maſter, 16 fellows, and, 31 ſcholars. 


chards, and walks; and was the 


XI. Cunisr's 8 is adorned. with a fine new "bulking and man- 


tains a maſter, 15 er and 50 holen. I 
XII. Sr. Joun's Coluzor is a large building confting 0 of three courts J and 
has a maſter, 54 fellows, and 100 ſcholars. 


* 


XIII. MaopAIEx Coliece hana on . nde of the Cam which is oppo- 
ſite to all the reſt. A new building was begun ſome years ago to be added 40 


this college, but it was never finiſhed. It in a maſter, 13 fellows, and 
30 ſcholars. 


Vor. I. Bags H . XIV. Tar 


” 
- 


three ſtories high; the materials are free-ſtone, 


rooms in the 


choir. is adorn- 


who choſe this college for 
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XIV. Tzmity Cor l EO conſiſts of two * or courts, in one 


of which a library has been lately erected, of ſtone, ſupported by two rows 
of pillars, and ſaid to be one of the moſt noble and elegant ſtructures of the kind | 


in the world. This college has 65 fellows, and 91 ſcholars. 


XV. Emanvtr CoLLzct has a very neat chapel, built chiefly by the bene 
of archbiſhop Sancroft ; and maintains a maſter, 14 fellows, and 60 ſcholars.” 


XVI. SIDNEY Sussex CoLLEGE has a maſter, 12 fellows, and 28 ſcholars. 


The whole number of fellows is 406, and. of ſcholars 660; befide which 
there are 236 inferior officers and ſervants of various kinds, who are maintained 
upon the foundation. 


Theſe however are not all the ſtudents of de bene there are two ſorts 
of ſtudents, called penſioners, the greater and the lefs ; the greater penſioners 
are in general the young nobility, and are called fellow commoners, becauſe 
though they are ſcholars, they dine with the fellows; the lefs are dieted with the 
ſcholars, but both live at their own There are alſo a conſiderable 
number of poor ſcholars, called fizars, wh wait upon the fellows and ſcholars, 
and the penſioners of both ranks, by whom they are in a great degree maintain- 
ed; but the number of theſe penſioners and fizars cannot be aſcertained, as it is in 


a ſtate of perpetual fluctuation. 


The univerſity, by a ſpeci 
every kind at its own b 


CaxTon, 50 miles diſtant from London, is a little town, in which there is 
nothing worthy of note. It was however the birth- of William Caxton, the 
firſt Printer in England, who died in the year 148 


LyxTon, 46 miles from London, is a little obſcure town, near which it is 
faid a conſiderable coal- mine was diſcovered ſome years ago. | 


Mzxsn, or Marcn, is in the Iſle of Ely, 67 miles diſtant from London, and 
*. a church that belongs to the neighbouring pariſh of Doddington. 7 


NEewMARKET, notwithſtanding its name, is of conſiderable antiquity ; for 1 in 
the time of Edward the Third, the biſhop of Carliſle, who was afterwards fo 
troubleſome to Henry the Fourth, was called Thomas of Newmarket. It is 60 
miles diſtant from London, and conſiſts principally of one ſtreet, which is long 
and well built; the ſouth ſide of it only is in this z the north fide is in 
Suffolk. The air of this place is very healthy; and the heath which ſurrounds 


the town is remarkable for the fineſt courſe 1 in England, where there are horſe- 
races in . 8 and October every year. 


There are two churches in Newmarket; one on the Cambridge fide, hh i is 

a chapel of eaſe to Ditton, a nei hbouring pariſh, and one on the Suffolk fide, 
which is parochial. There are alſo two charity ſchools, one for 20 boys, and the 
other for 20 girls; and on the heath there is a royal palace, which was built by 
: mY —_ 


grant, has the privilege of printing books of 


£ 


of Be s 1 
near the ſpot where R 
Croſs ; a monaſtery bei me | 
inns and houſes were alſo built, and at length became 

Croſs, was called Roy/es Town, of which Royſton is 
traction. Some remains of the croſs are ſtill to be ſec near an inn, which ftands 


| rectory is of great value, 
and the incumbent is lord of the manor. At this place there 1s a 1 
rage 


built and ſupported by voluntary contribution. It carries on a conſidera 
Son an, 68 miles from London, is a little town on the eaſt fide of the river 
Cam, and near a fen which lies in the road to Ely, and was once extremely dan- 


2 to paſs; but a good cauſeway is now made through it. It has a charity 


chool for near one hundred children. 


W1sBica is diſtant from London 88 miles. It is ſituated among the fens 
and rivers in the Iſle of Ely, but is a well qe Bee erde ben e 3: has a 
| publick hall, and an epiſcopal palace, ging to Ely. It 
—— navigation by 1 London, which has made it a place of conſider- 
able trade. Its principal commodity is oats, of which more than 52,000 quar- 
ters are annually ſent up to the metropolis, beſides one thouſand tuns of oil, and 
8,000 firkins of butter. $0.41 SENSE 58 ene 


: 


There is in the neighbourhood of Cambridge, on the eaſt ſide, a village called gturbräd 
Sturbridge, from the little brook Stour, or Sture, which runs by it, that is remark- fair. 


able for a fair, which was once the greateſt temporary mart in the world ; and is 
now ſo conſiderable as to deſerve particular notiſſee. 


It is held in a corn-field about half a mile ſquare, which is covered with booths 
that are built in re rows, and divide the area into many. ſtreets, which are 
called Cheapſide, hill, the Poultrey, and by the names of many other ſtreets 


in London, to diſtinguiſh them from each other. Among theſe booths there are 


not only ware-houſes and ſhops, for almoſt every kind 7 pany manu- 
facture, but coffee-houſes, taverns, eating-houſes, muſick-houſes, buildings for 


the exhibition of drolls, puppet-ſhows, legerdemain, wild beafts and monſters. 


See in Bedfordlhire the civil and eccleſiaſtical antiquit'es of Bedford. . 7 
| WH | There 


* 


84 


ge 
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There is an area of about 100 yards ſquare, called the Duddery, where the clo- 
thiers unload, that is ſcarce inferior to Blackwell Hall; and in this place woollen 
goods have been ſold to the value of 100, ooo l. in a week; and the manufactur- 
ers of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Eſſex, generally lay out ſixty thouſand pounds in 
wool : the upholſterers and ironmongers wares amount to a prodigious ſum; and 
hops to ſtill ore, the price of which, all over the kingdom, is generally ſertled 
at this fair ; and large commuſſions are tiated for all parts of the kingdom. 
This fair begins on the eighth of September, and continues a fortnight. The 
laſt day is appropriated to the ſale of horſes, and to horſe and foot races, for the 
diverſion of the company. ! O07 eee e 


5 | 2638 4 

The heavy goods from London are brought by ſea to Lynn, in Norfolk, 
whence they are carried it barges up the Ouſe to the Cam, and ſo to the fair. The 
concourſe of people, whom buſineſs and idleneſs concur to bring to this place, 
is ſo great, that not only Cambridge, but all the neighbouring towns and villa- 
ges are full; and the very barns and ſtables are converted into drinking-rooms 
and lodgings, for the meayer ſort of people. More than fifty hackney coaches 
from London are frequently found plying at this place ; and-even wherries have 
been brought from the Thi in waggons, to row people up and down the 
Cam. But notwithſtanding the multiplicity of buſineſs, and the concourſe of 
people, there is very ſeldom any confuſion or diſorder, by which either life or 
property is endangered; for à court of juſtice is held here every day by the ma- 
giſtrates of Cambridge, who proceed in a ſummary way, and with ſuch ſteadineſs 
and diligence, that the fair is in many reſpects like a well ordered city. Near 
this place there is an excellent cauſey, which reaches near four miles, and was 
begun by Dr. Hervey, maſter 'of Trinity-Hall, and finiſhed by William Wartes, 
Eſq; of Cambridge. | | 


ou 


NATURAL CURIOSITIES. 


Natural curi- The natural curioſities of this county are few. There are crows about Royſton 
oſities. which have ſome white feathers about their breaſts and wings, and in this parti- 
cular differ from all other crows in the kingdom. 7} WH 


At Fulmer, near the ſouthern boundary of the county, there are quarries of 
. free-ſtone, which produce plenty of vitriol, 
A tragial The moſt memorable event that appears in the hiſtories of this county, except 
event. thoſe of a publick kind, happened -at Barnwell, a little ey "# nag Cambridge, 
on the eighth of September, 1727, It happened that ſome ers had brought 
down a puppet-ſhow, which was exhibited 1n a large thatched barn. Juſt as the 
ſhow was about to begin, an idle fellow attempted to thruft himſelf. in without, 
paying, which the people of the ſhow prevented; and a quarrel enſued :. after 
ſome altercation the fellow went away, and the door being made faſt, all was 
quiet; but this execrable villain, to revenge the ſuppoſed incivility he had re- 
ceived from the ſhaw-man, went to a heap of hay and ſtraw, which ſtood cloſe 
to the barn, and ſecretly ſet it on fire. The ſpectators of the ſhow, who were in 
the midſt of their entertainment, were ſoon alarmed by the flames which had 
communicated themſelves to the barn : in the ſudden terror which inſtantly ſeiz- 
ed the whole aſſembly, every. one ruſhed to the door, but it happened unfortun- 


ately 
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ately that the door opened inwards, and the crowd that was behind, ſtill urging 
—_— that were before, they preſſed ſo violently againſt it that it could not be 
opened; and being too well ſecured to give way, the whole company, conſiſting - 
of. more than 120 perſons, were kept Saline? in the building till the roof 
in; this accident covered them with fire and ſmoke, ſome were ſuffocated in the 
1 thatch, and others were conſumed alive in the flames ; fix only eſcap- 
ed with life; the reſt, among whom were ſeveral young ladies of fortune, and 
many little boys and girls, were reduced to one andiſtings iable heap of 2 
bones and fleſh, the bodies being half conſumed, totally disfigured. The 
ſurviving friends of the dead not e which were the relick that they ſought, 
a large hole was dug in the church-yard, and all were promiſcuouſly interred to- 
gether. As it is not eaſy to conceive any circumſtances of greater diſtreſs and 

orror than thoſe which attended this cataſtrophe, neither is it eaſy to conceive 
more aggravated wickedneſs than concurred in the perpetration of it. bY | 


The favour which was refuſed, was ſuch as the wretch had neither pretence 
to aſk, nor reaſon to expect. The barn which he fired did not belong to the man 
that had offended him, - and the people that were in it were admitted only upon 
terms with which he refuſed to comply; he had therefore no provocation either 
to ehvy or malice, yet he was guilty of a crime which only a diabolical exceſs 
of both could commit. It might reaſonably have been ſuppoſed, ' that indig- 
nation would have prompted: the firſt relators of this event to have expreſſed 
ſome ſatisfaction in the puniſhment of the criminal, or ſome regret at his eſcape, 
and that this particular would, from the ſame emotion, have been conſtan 
preſerved with the ſtory ; yet it is totally omitted in all the accounts from whic 
this is compiled, which are no leſs than five, and they do not all appear to have 
been tranſcribed from one original. Nr As „ e ee 


IN ri KU ri 


Cambridgeſhire is one of the counties that was anciently inhabited by the 7ce- Ancient inha- | 
ni, who by ſome are ſuppoſed to have derived their name from the Britiſh word bitancs. 


Tken, a wedge, the country which they inhabited having a kind of wedge-lke 
figure. Others, with apparently more reaſon, derive the name Iceni from the Je, 
now called the Ouſe, which runs through this part of the iſland. It has been com- 
mon for the people of all countries to difinguiſh themſelves by the name of the river 
near which they firſt ſettled :, thus in Aſia the Indians were named from the river 
Indus; in Greece, the Mzonians from the Mzonia; in Scythia, the Alani from 
the Alanus; in Germany, the Alfatians from Alfa ; in France, the Sequani from 
the Sequana; and in England, the Lancaſtrians from the Lan, or and 
the Northumbrians from the Humber. The change of Iſe into Ice, was very na- 
tural and eaſy, becauſe the Britons inſtead of the Greek , uſed ch, and wrote 
Ichen for em, Soch for cue, and Buch for Bug. | 45 


Under what diviſion Cambridgeſhire and the other counties inhabited by the 
Iceni fell, when Britain became a Roman province, is nat certainly known ; but 
it is generally believed to have been Flavia Cæſarienſis, though the Notitia of 
the Weſtern Empire places the Tribantes and Simeni; or Icenti, in the Britannia 

Secunda, When the Saxons ſetrled their Heptarchy, the Iceni were included in 
the kingdom of the Eaſt Angles. 285 74 wh - 


— 
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The inhabitants of the fenny part of the county of Cambridge, now called the 


lde of Ely, and of the reſt of the great level in Huntingtonſhire, Northampton- 


ſhire, and Lincolnſhire, were, in the time of the Saxons, diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Girvii, or Fen-Men; and notwithſtanding William of Malmfbury's 
deſcription of Thorney Abbey, the country was then in ſuch a condition, that 
theſe Girvii uſed to walk aloft on a kind of ſtilts, to keep them out of the water 
and ſlime. There is a kind of happy prejudice which has fuch a remote kindred 
to virtue, as bigotry has to religion, by which men are induced to confider their 
own country, whatever are its diſadvantages, as the beſt in the world; and it 
would not have been ſtrange, if theſe walkers on ſtilts, who breathed the noxious 
vapor of ſtagnant waters inſtead of air, had regarded thoſe who walked upon the 
ground in an happier ſituation with an air of contempt, eſpecially as the truitful- 
neſs of the country, when the rivers were not obſtructed, made them rich; but 


Camden ſays that they were a rugged uncivilized race, who if they did not repine 


at their ſituation, envied that of their neighbours, whom they called Upland 


Men, not however as a name of honour, but diſtinction. 


Antiquities of In the city of Ely there are no remains of profane or ſecular antiquity, except 


Ely and its 
neighbour- 
hood, 


Grantceſter a 
Roman town. 


a very high round mount. on the ſouth ſide of the church. It is now the ſite of 
a wan; but when, or for what purpoſe it was thrown up, is not known. 
At Sutton, a little vil in the neighbourhood of Ely, ſeveral pieces of anti- 
quity were diſcovered by ſome peaſants, who were ploughing, in the year 1694. 
The plough-ſhare firſt brought up a thin plate of lead, with ſeveral ſmall ancient 
coins ; and one of the labourers thruſting his hand into the earth, which was 
light and mooriſh, found three thin plates of filver, of a circular ſhape, two of 
which were locked together 'by a ſmall rivet that paſſed through their centers. 
One of theſe plates, which is repreſented by a cut in Gibſon's Camden, appears 
to have been about ſix inches diameter, and has a Dano-Saxon inſcription round 
it, of which the three firſt words are ſuppoſed to be magical terms, and the reſt 
have been thus tranſlated : | 


O Lord, Lord, him always defend, who carrieth me about with him : grant 
him whatever he deſires. : x 


On the other ſide of the plate there are many knots and figures, which concur 
with the inſcription to prove that the whole was intended for a charm. With 
theſe plates there were alſo found ſome rings of gold, ſuppoſed to have been the 
treaſure of ſome noble perſon who fled into this fenny country for ſafety. 


Near Cambridge is Grantceſter, or Grantcheſter, an obſcure village, which 
Bede, an eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian of the year 700, ſays was in his time a little de- 
ſolate city. In ſome ancient manuſcripts *, one of which was written before the 
year 520, it is called Cairgrant; Cair, in the old Celtic tongue, ſignifies a city, 
ſo that Grantceſter muſt have been a place of [great antiquity. It is thought to 
have been the Camboritum of- the Romans, which the Saxons, retaining part of 
the old name, called Lnancebjquze and Lipont-cepren. , Camboritum is ſuppoſed 


* '* Gildas Albanius's Britiſh Hiſtory, and Nenvius's Latin flory of Britain, boch in the Univerſity li- 


brary of Cambridge. * 


to 
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to be formed of Cam, crooked, the name of the river on which the place ſtands, 
and ryth, or ryd, a ford; the word therefore might ſignify either a ford over 
Cam, or a crooked ford. The hame Gronceſter been derived from Inon, 
a fenny place, by ſome who have obſerved that ſome fenny grounds in Somerſer- 
ſhire were called Gronnas Palude/iſſimas, which is a mixture of Saxon and Latin; 
and that there is a city in Weſt Frieſland, lying alſo among fens, which is 
called Groningen, Bede relates that juſt by the walls of Grantceſter, there was 
found a little trough or coffin of white marble, delicately wrought, with a lid of 
the ſame ſtone exactly fitted to it. - RING LEY | EET | 


Cambridge is ſuppoſed to have riſen out of the ancient Camboritum, or Grant- Antiquities of 


55 


ceſter, from one of which names it is thought originally to have derived that Cambridge. 


which it bears at preſent. This place was a-fortified town in the time of the 
Saxons ; and being afterwards ſeized. by the Danes, they kept a garriſon there 
till the year 921, when they were driven out by Edward the Elder. Towards the 
end of the eleventh century, William the Conqueror built a caſtle here, which is 


ſaid to have been a large, ſtrong, and ſtately building; ſome traces of it are ſtill | 


to be ſeen, and the gate, which- remains intire, is now the county gaol. In the 
ſucceeding reign of William Rufus, the town was burnt by Roger de Montgo- 


menyy to revenge a ſuppoſed injury he had received from the king; but Henry 
the 


irſt, the ſucceſſor of Rufus, rebuilt it, and made it a corporation. Dur 
the civil contentions, called the barons wars, which happened in the twelfth cen- 
tury, it was often ravaged by outlaws, who took refuge in the Iſle of Ely; but king 
Henry the Third, about the year 1219, ſecured it againſt theſe incurſions, by a 
deep trench, which in Camden's time was called the King's Ditch; but houſes 
having been ſince built on both ſides of it, the name was at length forgotten. 


There is alſo an artificial mount of conſiderable height, flat on the top, but 
ſteep on the ſides, and ſurrounded by a deep ditch. In the reign of Richard the 
Second, near the end of the fourteenth century, during the inſurrection of Wat 
Tyler and Jack Straw, a rebellious rabble entered this town and burnt the re- 
cords of the univerſity in the market-place. The round church in this town is 
thought to have been a ſynagogue of the Jews, who having been invited. hither 
by the Conqueror and his ſucceſſor, ſettled here, and were very numerous for 
Tony generations, and inhabited all that part of the town which is now called the 

ewry, 4 hn 27 


[*IV 


Of the antiquities of the univerſity of Cambridge, there are many accounts The Univer- 


maniteſtly fabulous, and many more of doubtful authority. 


There is an hiſtory of the origin and antiquities of the univerſity of Cambridge 
by Nicholas Cantalupe, who is ſaid to have been a Carmelite friar of Northamp- 
ton, and to have died /at that place on the twenty ſeventh of September, 1441. 
The account given by Cantalupe, who has always been conſidered as a fabulous 
writer, 1s in ſubſtance as follows : | | | | 


In the year of the world 4321, being 375 years before the Chriſtian Era. 


Gurgunt, the ſon of Belin, who was then king of Britain, ſailed with a fleet to 
Denmark, the Danes having refuſed the tribute which they had paid to his fa- 


ther. 
4 * When 


— tity. * 
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When he had reduced the Danes to ſubjection, he embarked 405 for Eng- 
land, and as he was returning by the Iſles of the Orcades, he diſcovered thirty 
ſhips full of men and women. Upon enquiring who they were, he learned that 
they were the relations and friends of üg 7h and Canteber, two brothers, 
the ſovereigns of Cantabra, in Spain; who had been expelled their country by 
their people. When Partholaym and Canteber diſcovered Gurgunt to be king of 
Britain, they apologized for being found ſo near his coaſt, by aſſuring him that 
they had been driven about upon the ocean without knowing whither 366 Salo 
near a year and a half, and earneſtly intreated him to allot them ſome ſi part 
of Britain for an habitation. Gurgunt, taking pity on their diſtreſs, ſent Partho- 
laym with his fleet of fugitives, to ſettle in Ireland, which was then deſolate, and 
brought Canteber with him to England, becauſe he underſtood, that though a 
Spaniard, he had been educated at Athens, and was a great ſcholar. How theſe 
Britons and Spaniatds came ſo readily to underſtand each other, does not 
pear; however we are told that Canteber recommended himſelf ſo much to Gur- 
gunt, that Gurgunt gave him his daughter Guenolena to wife, and with her the 
eaſtern part of Britain, as a dowry.. Canteber ſoon improved his new territory by 

lanting and building, and founded a large city, which the Britons called Caergrant, 
from his ſon the garl of Grantin, but which in Latin was called the city of Cante, 


from Canteber, the founder, whence it came afterwards to. be called Cante- 
brigia. | | | 28586 | 


' To this place Canteber invited many aſtronomers and philoſophers from 


Athens, and appointed them ſtipends. The univerſity of Cambridge being thus 
founded, continued to be a ſeminary of heathen learning till the time of pope 
Eleutherius, when two doctors were fent into England, who converted Lucius 


the king, and baptiſed three thouſand of the philoſophers of Cambridge in one 


day. 


In the year 529, king' Arthur granted many privileges to Cambridge, by the 
name of the City of ſcholars. 


Not long afterwards Cambridge was totally deſtroyed, and both the ſtudents 
and citizens extirpated by the Picts and Saxons : but St. Auſtin, who came in- 


to England in 596, eſtabliſhed other learned men in this place, to whom Cad- 
wald granted a new charter in the year 685. | | 


Cambridge was again waſted by Hubba, in 869, but was rebuilt, and its pri- 
vileges reſtored by Edward the Elder, the ſon of Alfred, in the year 915. The 
ſeveral charters of Arthur, Cadwald, and Edward, are inſerted by Cantalupe : but 


having thus far gratified the curioſity of the reader, his opinion muſt be formed 
by himſelf. vu | | 


We have no account of the univerſity of Cambridge generally allowed to be 
authentic, that goes farther: back than the reign of Henry the Firſt, who ſuc- 
ceeded William Rufus, in Auguſt 1100. About this time the monaſtery of 
Crowland, or Croyland, in Lincolnſhire, being conſumed by fire, Joffred, or 
Geoffrey, the abbot, who was poſſeſſed of the manor of Catenham, near Cam- 
bridge, ſent thither Giſlebert, his profeſſor of divinity, and three other monks. 


| Theſe 
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Theſe monks, being well ſkilled in philopphy and the ſciences, went daily td 


Cambridge, where they hired: a barn' and public lectures: a number of 
ſcholars were ſoon brought together, and in leſs than two years, they were ſo 
multiplied, that there was not a houſe, barn, or church in the place large enough 
to hold them. Inns and halls were ſoon after built for the accommodation of 
the ſtudents, with chambers, which exempted them from the high rents which 
the town's-men had taken occaſion to exact; the ſcholars were then divided into 
different claſſes. The boys and young men were affigned to friar Odo, an ex- 
cellent grammarian and ſatyric poet, who read them lectures in Grammar early 
in the morning: at one o'clock Terricus, another of the monks, read Ariſtotle's 
Logic to a ſecond claſs ; at three friar William read Tully's Rhetoric and * 
tilian's inſtitutions to a third; and Giſlebert, the principal maſter, preached to 
the people on all Sundays and holidays. ee, | 


7 


: 


The n encreaſing, was called an univerſity, before any college was 
t 


founded for the ſcholars, or any pecuniary encouragement given to the inſtitu- 
tion, as appears by a record in the Tower, of the fifty ſecond of Henry the Third, 
which was in the year 1268, where it is ſtiled Univer/itatis Scolarium, though 
Robert of Remington ſays, Grantbridge was from a ſtudy made an univerſity 
like Oxford, by the court of Rome, in the reign of Edward the Firſt.“ But 


at whatever time it was firſt conſidered as an univerſity, it is certain that the firſt - 


college was founded im 1257, by Hugh Balſham, then prior of Ely, who en- 
dowed it in 1284, the twelfth of Edward the Firſt, when he was become biſhop 
of that dioceſe, for a maſter, fourteen fellows, two ſtudents in divinity, and eight 
poor ſcholars, directing the number to be either increaſed or diminiſhed, as the 
revenue ſhould. be improved or abated. _ PL AN IRE ; 


This college was called $t. Peter's Houſe, probably becauſe it was built near I. gi Peter. 
the church of St. Peter, which about the year 1352 loſt its name; for a beau- Houſe. 


tiful chancel being about that time added to it, and dedicated to St. Mary, the 


whole building was called St. Mary's, a name which it {till retains, The col- 


lege has alſo been ſometimes called St. Mary's College, and the Hall of St. Mary 


* 


From this time other colleges were ſucceſſively erefted and endowed, till the 
265 $3555 2 4 | 


univerſity attained its preſent ſtate of perfection. 


7 


| l 1 . | 2. 7 | 
In the year 1326, the ninth of Edward the Second, Richard Badew, who was II. Clare- 


chancellor of the univerſity in 1338, purchaſed ſome! houſes which he converted Hall. 


into a college, called Univerſity-Hall, in which he placed one principal, and ad- 
mitted no ſcholars but ſuch as lived at their own expence. This building was 
about ſixteen years afterwards burnt down, and in the year 1347, the twentieth 


of Edward the Third, twenty-one years after its foundation, was rebuilt by 
Elizabeth Burk, counteſs of Clare, in Suffolk, who endowed it for the mainte- 


nance of one maſter, ten fellows, and ten ſcholars, and gave it the name of 
Clare-Hall. „ Fd | 


In the year 1343, the ſixteenth of Edward the Third, Mary de 8. Paulo, the III. em-. 
- third wife of Audomar, or Adomare de Valence, earl of Pembroke, founded a broke-Hall. 
college, ſince called Pembroke-Hall ; * in the year 1347, finiſhed and endow- 
VOL. L- IEEE , * 5 
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ed it for the maintenance of a maſter, and ſuch a number of fellows and ſcho- 
lars as the maſter and fellows for the time being, ſhould think beſt proportion- 
ed to the revenue. Is 1s | 


The counteſs of Pembroke is ſaid to have been the ſame day maid, wife, and 
widow ; the earl being unfortunately killed at a tilting on his wedding-day., She 


lived fixty years after this fatal accident, till preſerving a tender remembrance of 


her lord, and devoting her whole life to acts of piety and munificence. She 
died in a good old age, and was buried in the abbey of Denny, which ſhe had 
founded in this county, between the choir of the ſeculars and nuns, and a marble 
tomb was erected over her grave. | 


In the year 1344, the ſeventeenth of Edward the Third, the brethren of the 
gild or ſociety of Corpus Chriſti, and of St. Mary, began to build a college 
near the church of St. Benedict, which was by ſome called Bennet's College, 
from its neighbourhood to the church; and by others Corpus Chriſti College, 
from its founders. On the third of February 1353, they obtained a confirma- 
tion of their college from the biſhop of Ely, and in the ſame year choſe Henry 
Plantagenet, duke of Lancaſter, commonly called Henry of Monmouth, for their 
provoſt ; under the auſpices of ſuch a patron, they abtained many advantages, 
and the number of fellows and ſcholars, which was left to be determined by the 
value of the revenue, was wonderfully encreaſed by ſubſequent benefactions. 


In the year 1347, the twentieth of Edward the Third, William Bateman, biſhop 
of Norwich, purchaſed an hoſpital which John Craudene, prior of Ely, had be- 
fore bought and appointed for the reception of the monks of Ely, who ſhould 
come to Cambridge to improve their learning. On the ſite of this haſtel he 
founded a hall, which he dedicated to the holy and undivided Trinity, and in- 
tended for the maintenance of a maſter, twenty fellows, and three ſcholars, who 
were all, except one divine, to ſtudy the canon and civil law. The biſhop left 
only a maſter, three fellows, and three ſcholars of his awn foundation, when he 
died : but the revenues have been ſince greatly augmented. 


In the year 1348, the foundation of a college was laid in the place which is 
now the orchard and tennis court of St. Bennet's College, by Edward Gonvil, 
who in the abſence of Bateman, the biſhop of Norwich, the founder of Trinity 
College, was appointed his vicar: this houſe being finiſhed, Gonvil placed in 
it a warden, and four fellows, whom he maintained during his life; when he died, 
he left a conſiderable ſum to biſhop Bateman, to improve and endow the col-- 
lege that he had founded. Bateman erected a new building on the ſpot where- 
Gonvil and Caius College now ſtands, which was then called Gonvil-Hall. 
To this. building John Caius, of Norwich, doctor of phyſic, who had been ma- 
ny. years a celebrated reader of phyſic at Padua, in Italy, and was phyſician to 
queen Mary, added a new fabric in 1565,. the ſeventh of Elizabeth, and en- 
dowed it with lands of conſiderable value: from this time the building was cal- 
led Gonvil and Caius College. | 34 


In the year 1441, king Henry the Sixth founded a houſe for one rector and 
twelve ſcholars, which he dedicated to St. Nicholas. Near this building there 
was a little hoſtel for Grammarians, which had been built by William Bingham, 

f : L and. 
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and two churches, St. Nicholas and St. Zachary. granted his found 
tion to the king, who having added to it the two churches, ed and endow- 


ed a new college for a provoſt, ſeventy fellows, ten prieſts, ſix clerks, and ſix- 
teen choriſters, and he called it the ee e the blefſed Virgin Mary, and the 
glorious Confeſſor St. Nicholas. This building was intengled to be a ar qua- 
drangle, but the king m interrupted by his conteſts with the houſe of York, 


did not fully execute his plan. Edward his ſucceffor, inſtead of carrying on the 
deſign, reſumed ſeveral of the poſſeſſions of this foundation, and it is faid gave 
ſome of them to the Oxonians, who were at his court. Henry the Seventh, in 
whom the two houſes of York and Lancaſter united, carried on the building; 
and his ſucceſſor, Henry the Eighth, brought it to its preſent ſtate. - PR” 


In the year 1448, Margaret of Anjou, wife of Henry the Sixth, founded a y11,Queen's 

college near the monaſtery of Carmelite friars, 'and endowed it with 2001. per an- College. 

mm. She was however prevented from compleating it, by the confuſion of the 

times, but in the year 1465, it was finiſhed by Ehzabeth, the wife of Edward 

the Fourth. It is ſaid that Elizabeth was induced to compleat what Margaret 

her profeſſed enemy had begun, 07 the ſolicitations of Andrew Ducket, whom 

Margaret had appointed warden of her college, when it fhould be built. An- 

drew continued warden forty years, and obtained many confiderable benefactions 

from the duke of Clarence, the dutcheſs of York, and Richard the Third, who, 

among other donations to this college, gave it the inheritance of John Vere carl of 

Oxford, whole eſtate he had ſeizec Be his adherence to the houſe of Lancaſter, . 
againſt Edward the Fourth. But when Henry the Seventh, who was of the houſe 2 
of Lancaſter, obtained the throne, he reſtored the earl of Oxford's eſtate to the 

family. This building was from the firſt called Queen's College. N 


2 


In the year 1459, the thirty-ſeventh of Henry the Sixth, * Robert Woodlarke, Ix. Catber- 
doctor of divinity, mafter of King's College, and chancellor of the ' univerſity, ine-Hall. 
founded a hall, which he dedicated to St, Catherine, and endowed it for a maſ- 
ter and three fellows. This building, with ſome embelliſhments and additions, 
is the college now called Catherine-Hall. : wing l 33. | 


In the year 1497, Dr. John Alcock, who was then biſhop of Ely, obtained | 
the eats of Henry the Seventh, and pope Alexander the Sterk, 2 convert a x4 WO 
deſerted convent of Benedictine nuns into a college, for a maſter, Tx fellows, and 
ſix ſcholars, which has been fince called Jefus Colle e, though it was dedicated, 
by the founder, to the bleſſed Virgin Mary, St. John the Evangeliſt, and St. 
Radegundis. This St. Radegundis is, by Parker, in his account of . . 
ſtiled the Glorious Virgin; yet he tells us that ſhe was the wife of Lothair, the 
ſon and ſucceſſor of Clouis, the firſt Chriſtian king of France. She is ſaid to 
have left her huſband about the year 460, and to have retired into a monaſte 
at Poictiers, where ſhe founded the abbey of the Holy Croſs, in which her wand 
is ftill to be ſeen. Dr. Alcock committed this e to the tual protec- 
tion of the biſhops of Ely; and for this reaſon the biſhops of Ely, when they 


* Tanver in his Notitia obſerves, that Parker, Le Neve, and many others, though they fix the found- 
ing this college in :459;/ yet ſay,” that it was by licence from Edward the Fourth, who did not begin to 
rcign dll 14605 he therefore follows Fuller, who ſays it was founded in 1474. 84 


I 2 came 
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came thither, are, in the regiſters of Ely in the years 1356 and 1557, ſaid to have 
reſided in their ows houſe in Jeſus College. und bs 013 bes aunt 


x1. Chris King Henry the Sixth, when he removed the hoſtel, which had been granted 

College, him by Bingham, to make room for the foundation of King's College, aſſigned to 
the ſcholars of that hoſtel, an houſe belonging to the monks of Tilley and Den- 
ny, who came thither to ſtudy, and called it the College of the Houſe of God, 
the hoſtel from which the ſcholars were tranſlated having been before called 
God's Houſe. The king intended to have endowed this place for ſixty ſcholars, 
but was prevented by the ſame commotions which obliged him to leave King's 
College unfiniſhed. b 14 


In the year 1506, the lady Margaret, counteſs of Richmond, mother to Henry 
the Seventh, endowed this houſe for the maintenance of a maſter, twelve 
fellows, and forty-ſeven ſcholars, and dedicated it to our Saviour Chriſt : it is 
ſaid that in the time of Edward the Sixth, when the reformation began to gain 
ground in England, the number of fellows in this college being twelve, and with 
the maſter making thirteen, was complained of favouring ſuperſtition, and al- 
luding to Chriſt and his twelve apoſtles, and that the young king, to remove 


this occaſion of offence, added a thirteenth fellowſhip. | 
xn. st. In the year 1511, the ſecond of Henry the Eighth, the executors of the ſame 
John's Col- lady Margaret, in purſuance of her will, obtained from the king a grant of the 
tge,  Afite and lands belonging to an old hoſpital, founded in the time of Nigellus, 


| biſhop of Ely, dedicated to St. John the Evangeliſt, and erected the college now 
called St. John's College, which the counteſs endowed Sr the maintenance 
of a provoſt, fifty fellows, and fifty ſcholars. 5 


X11I.St Mary In the year 1519, the eleventh of Henry the Eighth, Edward Stafford, duke 

Magdalen's Of Buckingham, purchaſed three houſes, in which the monks of ſeveral neigh- 

College. bouring abbeys had been uſed to ſtudy, and converted them to the uſe of the 
univerſity by the name of Buckingham-Hall. In the year 1542, the thirty-third 
of king Henry the Eighth, Thomas Baron Audley, of Walden, lord chancellor 
of England, took upon himſelf the patronage of this hall, and having endowed 
it with lands belonging to the priory of the Holy Trinity of London, he called. 
it the College of St. Mary Magdalen. It has been remarked that the founder's 
name is contained in the word M-audley-n, which is the orthography of Magda- 
len, according ta the vulgar pronunciation. This college was conſiderably en- 
larged, and its revenue increaſed, by Sir Chriſtopher Wrey, who was ſome time 
afterwards lord chief juſtice of England. 8 


XIV Triniy In the year 1546, king Henry the Eighth converted three ancient Halls, cal- 

College, led St. Michael's, King's, and Phiſwick's Halls, into a ſtately college, which he 
dedicated to. the Holy Trinity, and endowed it for the maintenance of a provoſt, 
ſixty fellows, forty Cholars, and ten. almoner orators, reſerving to himſelf and 
bis ſucceſſors, the right of appointing the warden. e 


The college, or houſe of St. Michael the Archangel, was founded in 1324, by 
Henry Stanton, canon of St. Peter's at York, and chancellor of the exchequer to 
Fey | king 


— 


* 
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king Edward the Second. This place was in all reſpęcts a college, and the fel- 
lows of it took their degrees in the publick ſchools of this univerſity, as appears 
by the archives which are ſtill extant. 5 Dienen 
King's-Hall was compleated and endowed by Edward the Third, in the year 
1376, and the fiftieth year of his reign; and the fellows of this hall alſo took 
their degrees in the univerſity as fellow s of a college. 5 | . 


Phiſwick-Hoſtel, or Hall, was the dwelling-houſe of William Phyſwick, Eſq; 
beadle of the univerſity, who in the year 1393, gave it to Gonvil-Hall, and 
converted it into a little college, to receive. ſuch alan belonging to Gonvil- 
Hall as that houſe could not commodiouſly contain. | 


In the year 1584, the twenty-ſixth of Elizabeth, Sir William Mildmay, who XV. Emanuel 
was chancellor and treaſurer of the exchequer to that princeſs, inſtituted a col- College. 
lege where there had been formerly a convent of Dominicans, founded in the 
year 1280, and the ſixth of Edward the Firſt, by Alice, then counteſs of Ox- 
ford. This college he dedicated to Emanuel, and placed in it a maſter, three 
felows, and four ſcholars. - ML Let ed | 


In the year 1589, the thirty-firſt of Elizabeth, the lady Frances Sidney, coun- XVI. Sidney- 
teſs of Suſſex, left 5000 l. to build and endow a college for the maintenance of Suſſex Cot- 
a maſter, ten fellows, and twenty ſcholars, to be called Sidney-Suſſex College. ge. 


In purſuance of this will a college was ſoon after built by the counteſs's exe- 
cutors, upon the ſpot where a monaſtery of Franciſcans, commonly called Grey 
friars, had been built by king Ed the Firſt; and though the ſum whic 
was bequeathed by the counteſs, was not ſufficient perfectly to fulfil her inten- 
tion, the deficiency was ſo far ſupplied by the liberality of her executors, Henry 
Grey, earl of Kent, and John lord Harrington, that it immediately received a 
maſter, eight fellows, and twenty ſchalars. 9 | 


1 | 1. 

Such is the hiſtory of the firſt foundation of the colleges of the univerſity of 
Cambridge, the preſent ſtate of which has been before deſcribed: all the inter- 
mediate benefactions could not be added with propriety, becauſe this work will By 
not in other reſpects admit ſo minute a particularit r. 4 | | 
| | | 


The Roman high way, called Ikenild Street, runs along the weſt ſide of the Roman Ways. 
ſouthermoſt part of this county, paſſing by Huntington, through Caxton to Royſ- 
ton. But in the Ely book it is called Erming Street, as is ſuppoſed from Ermen, 
a name given by the Saxons to Mercury, whom they worſhipped as god of the 
high-ways. There is alſo a Roman way at Lynton, which runs into the Ikenild. 


At Wiſbich, a caſtle was erected by William the Firſt, in the eleventh century, An ancient 
to overawe the outlaws of theſe fenny parts, who made frequent incurſions and callle. 
did much miſchief. In the year 1236, this caſtle, together with the town, was. 


: 


| deſtroyed by an inundation of the ſea. Cardinal Morton, who was biſhop of El 


in the beginning of the ſixteenth century, rebuilt the caſtle of brick, whic 
was uſed in the time of queen Elizabeth as a priſon far popiſh prieſts. 


Royſtom 
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Royſton a Royſton is ſuppoſed to have been a Roman town, becauſe many coins have 

Roman town. been dug up near it. The Roman way called Ikenild Street, runs on the eaſt 
ſide of it, and upon almoſt every eminence in the neighbourhood there is a bar- 
TOW. 0 | 


Ancient At Soham there are the ruins of a church which the Danes burnt with the in- 
1 habitants, whom they forced into it before they ſet it on fire: 2 


Sepulchral At Merſh, or March, when a road was making from thence” to Wiſbich, 
and other re- the workmen found two urns ;z in one of them there were bones and aſhes, and 
mains of Ro- in the other about three hundred pieces of ſilver coin, no two pieces of which 
nn were perfectly alike, but all appeared by their dates to be more than two thou- - 
ſand years old. : 549 3 | 


At Trum — diſtant about one mile from Cambridge, there is a 
called Dam Hi „where great numbers of human bones have been found, and 
many urns, patera's, and other Roman antiquities. © I 


Burne Caſt'e. Near Shengay, not far from Royſton, on the north-weſt, ſtood a caſtle nöd 
Burne Caſtle, which was burnt, during the barons wars, in the reign of Henry 
the Third, by one Ribald de Inſula, ſometimes called Ribald L' Ie: *- © 


Roman At Arbury, or Arborough, about a mile north of Cambridge, there are the re- 
camps, coins, mains of a Roman camp in a figure inclining to a ſquare, and of very conſi- 
4. derable extent. In this camp there have been found many Roman coins, parti- 


cularly one of ſilver, with the head of Rome on one ſide, and Caſtor and Pollux 
on horſeback on the other. Near this ſpot is the place called Cheſterton, probably 
from this camp or Caſtrum. N 


Over againſt Arborough, to the ſouth-eaſt of Cambridge, and at a ſmall diſtance 
from it, are certain high hills, called by the ſtudents of the univerſity Gg magog 
Hills : on the top of theſe hills there is an intrenchment of a rude circular figure, 
which is 246 paces in diameter: it is fortified with three rampires, having two 
ditches between them, as the manner then was; and it is ſuppoſed that if it could 
have been ſupplied with water, it would at that time have been impregnable. 


Some have imagined this camp to be Roman, as the Romans did not always 
reject a circular figure when the ſituation made it more convenient than ano- 
ther. Others think it was a ſummer retreat of the Danes, who are known to 
have committed great barbarities in this country: and ſome are of opinion that 
the work is Britiſh, and was thrown up to check tne Romans, who were en- 

camped at Arborough, over againſt it. Gervaſe of Tilbury, an hiſtorian of the 
thirteenth century, thinks it was a camp of the Vandals, when they deſtroyed the 
Chriſtians, and deſolated great part of the country. He therefore gives it the 
name of Vandelbiria, which has been ſince corrupted into Wandleſbury : Gervaſe. 
relates alſo, that this place was haunted by ſome perturbed ſpirit, which aſſumed 
the appearance of a man in compleat armour. Near this camp, from the brow 
of the hill ſouthward, there runs a Roman way; and in the year 1685, many 
Roman coins were found. in an adjacent ſpot. FILA rr 
* At 
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At Burwell, near Newmarket heath, there was anciently a caſtle, of which Ancient forti- | 
ſcarce any veſtige is remaining. | Or ory Ou | 28 fications. | 
At Audre, formerly called Erith and Athered, not many miles ſouth” of Ely, 
there is a rampire, very large, but not high, called Belfar's Hill, from one Bel. | 
ſar, a perſon unknown. an Rt 2 


63 . 


In this county there are ſeveral very wide, deep, and long ditches, which were Ditches.. 
cut by the Eaſt Angles, to keep out the Mercians. The firſt, called Flems- 


dyke, begins at Hinkeſton, or Hinxton, not far to the ſouth-weſt of Lynton, 


and runs eaſtward, by Hilderſham, to Horſeheath, at the diſtance of about five” 


miles: the ſecond, called Brent ditch, runs from Milbourne, on the north ſide 
of Royſton, by Fulmer : the third, called Seven Mile-dyke, becauſe: it is ſeven 
miles from Newmarket, is ſituated. at the end of a. cauſeway three miles lon 
which was thrown up by Henry Hervy, doctor of laws, maſter of Trinity-Hall, 
leading from Stourbridge fair towards Newmarket. This dyke. begins on the 
eaſt ſide of the river Cam, and runs in a ſtraight line as far as Balſham. Five miles 
to the eaſt, and one mile and an half diſtant from Newmarket, is a fourth ditch, 
which being a ſtupendous work, much ſuperior to the reſt, has obtained the name 
of Devil's Hie, the common people ſuppoſing it to be more adequate to the 
wer of ſpirits than men. It begins at Rech, and running many müles over 
Ne heath, it ends near Cowlidge. Some writers have thought that Se- 
ven Mile-dyke and Devil's dyke, were the work of Canutus the Dane; but the 
Devil's dyke is mentioned by Abba Flariacenſis, an hiſtorian who died in the 
tenth century, and Canutus did not begin his reign till the beginning of the 
eleventh : they were called St. Edmund's Ditches in ancient times, and, were 
probably the work of St. Edmund, king of the Eaſt Angles, . | | 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUIETIES. 
It is ſaid that St. Felix the Apoſtle, and the firſt biſhop of the Eaſt Angles, 


founded a monaſtery, and placed the epiſcopal fee, at Soham in this county, where 


a great church was alſo built by Lutringus, a noble Saxon. A monaſtery of 
monks flouriſhed here, and became famous under Abbot Werefrid, but they 
were all deſtroyed and the church laid in aſhes, by the Danes under Inguar and 
Hubba, about the year 870. Md 84 


There is a tradition that king Ethelbert founded a church, or monaſtery, at a 
place called Cradindene, about one mile from = at the inſtance of St.-Auguſ- 
tine: but it is with good reaſon rejected as fabulous. It is believed upon better 
authority, that a religious ſociety was firſt founded here about the year 673, by 
Etheldreda, one of the daughters of king Anna, who married Tombert, prince of this 
country, and after his death became the wife of Egfrid, king of Northumberland. 
The church was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and the ſervice of God was per- 
formed in it both by monks and nuns, who lived together under the govern- 
ment of an abbeſs, as was the cuſtom in thoſe early times. The royal foundreſs 
was herſelf the firſt abbeſs, and the ſociety, which ſoon became famous, conti- 
nued near 200 years, when the country was over- run, and all the religious houſes. 
deſtroyed by Hubba in 870. Some years after, a few of the monks, who had eſcaped. 
the maſſacre, returned; and having repaired ſome part of the church and build- 

N ings, 
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ings, lived in them as ſecular prieſts, under the government of provoſts, or arch- 
* for about one hundred years. In the year 970, Ethelwold, biſhop of 


Wincheſter, wholly rebuilt the monaſtery with great magnificence; and having 
amply endowed it, partly by his own donations, and partly by the munificence 


of king Edgar, he once more introduced an abbat and regular clergy. In 1108 


the ſee of a new biſhoprick, taken out of the dioceſe of Lincoln, was eſtabliſhed 
here; the biſhop was ſubſtituted in the place of the abbat, as governor of the 
monaſtery, and the revenues were divided between him and the prior and monks. 
The ſhare of the , biſhop was valued at the diſſolution at 21341. 18s. 6d. per 
annum; and that of the convent at 1084 1. 68. 9d. There were then in it a prior, 
and between thirty and forty Benedictine monks ; and upon their ſurrender, 
king Henry the Fighth placed here a dean and eight ſecular canons, or preben- 
daries, with vicars, lay clerks, choriſters, a ſchoolmaſter and uſher, and twenty- 
four king's ſcholars, and endowed them with the fite and great part of the 
lands belonging to the priory. The old monaftery was dedicated to St. Peter, 


and St. Etheldreda, commonly called St. Audrey. It is faid that Ely, as a city, 


gradually roſe out of this monaſtery, as the buildings and inhabitants increaſ- 
ed after the biſhoprick was ſettled there, and the depredations of the Danes 


had been repaired. 


There was alſo an old hoſpital here, probably founded by ſome of the biſhops, 
and maintained out of the epiſcopal revenue. Thus hoſpital was one of two 
that were dedicated, one to St. John the Baptiſt, the other to St. Mary Magda- 
len; both were united by biſhop Norwold about the year 1240, and managed 
by ſome of the monks of the priory till 1458, when biſhop Gray made one of his 
ſecular chaplains maſter, or warden. It was valued at 25 l. 5s. 3d. per annum, 
and granted by queen Elizabeth to Clare-Hall. | | 


Saxulph, the firſt abbat of Peterborough, - is ſaid to have built a monaſtery, or 
rather an hermitage, at Thorney, the place deſcribed by William of Malmſbury 
as a terreſtrial J ſo early as the time of St. Etheldreda. In the year 870, the 
houſe was deſtroyed, and the prior and ſeveral anchorites were murdered by the 
Danes. In 972, Ethelwold, biſhop of Wincheſter, refounded it for Benedictine 
monks, and dedicated it to the Virgin Mary. At the diſſolution its revenue was 
valued at 4111. 12s. 6d. per annum. At this place there was alſo an hoſpital for 
poor perſons, under the government of the abbey. 12 6 0 


At Horningſey, near Cambridge, there was a monaſtery of ſome note in the 
early Saxon times, which, after its deſtruction by the Danes, was never rebuilt. 


At Chatteris, near Garter's Bridge, in the fens, a nunnery of Benedictines was 
founded to the honour of the Bleſſed Virgin, by Alfwen, wife of Ethelſtan earl 
of the Eaſt Angles, and nurſe to king Edgar, about the year 980. At the ſup- 
preſſion it was endowed with 97 l. 3 8. 4 d. per annum. N i 


At Elteſley, now called Elliſey, or Elſley, near St. Neots, in the road from 
Cambridge, there was an old nunnery, which was deſtroyed at the Conqueſt. 


At Swaveſey, on the borders of Huntingtonſhire, a little ſouth- eaſt of St. 


Ives, there was about the time of the Conqueſt, a cell of Benedictines belonging 
| to 
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to the abbey. of St. Sergius and Briocus, at Angiers, which was fold to the prio- 
ry of St. Anne, near Coventry, by the French abbat, during our wars with 
France, by licence from Richard the Second. | in 


At Barnwell, Pain Peverel, a famous ſoldier, who was ſtundard bearer to Ro- 
bert duke of Normandy in the holy wars, built a priory in honour. of St. Giles 
and St, Andrew, for thirty canons of the order of St. 


lution its revenue was 2561. 118. 10d. per annum 


* Angleſey, a priory. of Black canons. was founded by Henry the Firſt, to the 
honour of the Bleſſed Virgin and St. Nicholas. At the diflblution there were 
eleven canons in itz and the annual revenue was 149 l. 18s, 600. 


* 


* 
* 


At Shengay there was a precepiory of Knights Hoſpitalers of St. John of je- 
ruſalem, given to that order by 
Montgomery, in the year 1149 : it was worth, at the ſuppreſſion, 1711. 43. 6d. 


At Cambridge there were many religious houſes both for monks: and nuns. 
There was a Benedictine nunnery near Greencroft, ſo early as 1130, which being 
_ afterwards forſaken, was converted into the college, new called Jeſus College; 
the revenue of which, at the diſſolution, was no more than 871. 18 8. 3d 

annum. There was an old hoſpital for a maſter and brethren, founded in the time 
of Nigellus, who was biſhop of Ely, in the reign of Henry the Second, to the 
honour of St. John the Evangeliſt ; the revenue of which, juſt before the diſſo- 
lution, was valued at 80 l. 18. 10 d. per annum. It was diſſolved by Henry the 
Seventh, for the irregularity of the members, and the ſite was granted to the lady 
Margaret, counteſs of Richmond, who made it the foundation of St. John's Col. 


— 


in ; 


lege. There was alſo a houſe of Mendicant Franciſcan friars, commonly called 


Grey friars. Theſe friars were firſt placed in an old ſynagogue near the com- 
mon priſon, by the magiſtrates of the town, in the time of Henry the Third, 
and were afterwards removed to the ſpot on which Sidney College has been ſince 
built. The original founder is ſaid to have been king Henry the Third; and Ed- 
ward the Firſt was probably the donor of their new ſituation. Another order 
of Mendicant friars, called Bethleemites, fixed themſelves in a houſe in Trump- 
ington Street, about the year 1257. In the ſame ſtreet alſo ſtood a houſe and 
church of Friars -de Penitentia Jeſu Chriſti, who were founded by Henry the 
Third, and continued till the ſuppreſſion of the order at the council of Lyons 
in 1307. A priory of Black Dominican, or Preaching Friars, was founded in 

this town by. the charity of ſeveral devout people before the year 1275, and 
was much enlarged by Alice, the widow of Robert de Vere, the ſecond earl of Ox- 
ford. The revenue does not appear. The friars Heremits, of the order of St. Auguſ- 
tine, had a houſe in or near the Peas Market, in St. Edward's pariſh, about the year 
1290: the founder was Sir Jeffrey. Picheford, knight. The value does not appear. 
About the year 1291, a convent of White canons. from Semplingham, ſettled 
themſelves at the old chapel of St. Edmund the King, over againſt Peter-Houſe, 
which they had of B. fil. Walteri, , The annual value at the diſſolution, was. 
141:. 8s, 8 d. About the year 1324, Herveus de Stanton, chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, founded a college for a. maſter and ſeyeral ſtudents, to the honour of 
St. Michael. This, with all its h valued at 1241, 15 8, 6 d. per annum, 
ee r nn 


— 


uguſtine. At the diſſo-— 


ibylla de Raines, daughter of Roger earl of 


66 
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was included in the royal foundation of Trinity College, by Henry the Eighth, 


* 


in 1546. 


At Denny, not far from Cambridge, ſome Benedictine monks from Ely had 
2 houſe and church, dedicated to St. James and St. Leonard, before the year 
1169 : in the next Fnrury they were ſucceeded by Templars; and in the cen- 
tury following by nuns; for the manor of Denny being on by Edward the 
Third to Mary de St. Paulo, widow to Adomare earl of Pembroke, ſhe founded 
a monaſtery for an abbeſs and nuns Minoriſſes, to the. honour of the Bleſſed Vir- 
gin and St. Clare; and to this monaſtery another from Waterbech was ſoon unit- 
ed. At the general diſſolution there were in the abbey of Denny twenty-five 
nuns, who were endowed with lands to the value of 172 l. 8s. 3 d. per annum. 


At Ickleton, on the borders of the county, not far from Cheſterford, in Eſſex, 
Aubrey de Vere, the firſt earl of Oxford, in the time of Henry the Second, or 
Sir William de Cantelupe, father to Euphemia, his firſt wife, undes a Bene- 
dictine nunnery, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen. At the diſſolution it conſift- 
ed of a prioreſs and eleven nuns ; and was endowed with 711, 9s. 10d. per 
annum. | 


At Chippenham near Newmarket, there was a preceptory of the Knights Hoſ- 

italers, ſubordinate to their great houſe in London; the manor being given them 
y William de Mandeville, earl of Eſſex, in 1184. It was ufed as a country 

houſe for the ſick ; and the revenue was valued at 33 l. 6s. 8 d. per annum. 


At Great Wilberham, a little to the north-eaſt of Cambridge, there was a ha- 
bitation of Knights Templars, which, with their other eſtates, came into the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem. 


At Upwell, in Wiſbich hundred, in the Iſle of Ely, formerly called Mirmaud, 

there was a ſmall priory of Gilbertines, dedicated to the Bleſſed Virgin, and 

iven as a cell to Sempringham, by Ralph de Hauville, in the time of Richard 
e Firſt, or John, It was valued at 1ol. 78. 7d. per au. 


At Swaffham Bulbec, a little weſt of Newmarket, there was a Benedictine 


nunnery, dedicated to St. Mary, by one of the Bulbecs, a family of great diſ- 


tinction in this country, before the time of king John. At the diſſolution there 
were found in it a prioreſs and eight nuns, ho had a revenue of forty pounds 
per annum. Wh | | | 

At Spinney, near Soham, there was a 7 for three regular canons of the 
order of St. Auguſtine. It was built and endowed in the time of Henry the 
Third, by Sir Hugh de Malebiſſe, who married the lady of the manor; and it 
was dedicated to the Bleſſed Virgin and the Holy Croſs. In 1449, it was united 
to the cathedral monaſtery of Ely. ö 


At Fordham, a little to the north-weſt of Newmarket, was a ſmall convent 
of Gilbertine canons, dedicated to St. Peter and St. Mary Magdalen. King 
Henry the Third gave the church, and Sir Hugh Malebiſſe was a conſiderable 
benefactor. It was endowed at the ſuppreſſion with 401. 13s. 4 d. per anmem. 

I At 
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At Longſtow, near the borders of Huntingtonſhire, 
ters was founded by the vicar, about the time of Her 


cated: to the Bleſſed Virgin. 100 
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there was an alien prio ſubordinate te the abbe; 1 of Sk. 
de As Longs Brittany, before the ah of Henry the Third. It was TO by 
the crown during the French wars; and at the ſuppreſſion was valued at 
231. 8s. 10d. a year. 


At Iſelham, a little to the north-eaſt of Soham, TI 
was valued at 


mann St. Jacutus, 3 
10 l. 138. 4d. per am. 


At Waterbech, not far from Denn abbey, the lady Dionyſia de Monte Ca- 
niſio, in the year 1293, built the ab Nuns Minoriſſes, whom the coun- 
= of Pembroke removed to her foundation at Denny. 


Near the bridge at Wittlesford, a ſouth of Cimbrid 
from London to 3 arket, there was an hoſpital as earl 


„in the road 
e time of Ed- 


ward the Firſt. It ſeems to have been founded "I one William Colvle, and was 


dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt. | 
At Bareham, in the pariſh of L don, in 4 0 "ER "my Edward the Firſt, there 


was a priory of Crouchi 
Suffolk; and Welnetham was ſuborcinate to the 157 houſe of that order in Lon- 
don. * 
1 | 10 
At Wicken, near BEES there was a hats! TY the lady Mary Baſſing- 
burn, in the fifteenth of Edward the Second, gave withfgveral parcels of land to 
the conyent vt S inney, upon condition that ſeven Amen ſhould be main- 
tained in it, an allowance to each of one g loat, one herring, and one 
pennyworth off ale every day ; and three ells of lipen, Of: Wooten garment, one 
pair of ſhoes; EP ny NY Wt PU IO, 25 | 


At Wiſbich there waa an 7 1 to 2 « Joh the Buprit, before the 
year 1343. | 


At Newton, near Wiſbich, in the 1 of 8 St. * Super Coſteram Maris, 
there was a large chantry, | conſiſting of a warden and ſeveral chaplains, founded 
by Sir John Colvile, in the reign of Henry the Fourth, and being particularly ex- 
cepted in the act of diſſolution, the lands became annexed to the rectory of 


Newton. 


1. 
9 3% 


At 8 not far from Newton, there was an old hoſpital, which is long 


ſince decayed, and the revenue ſwallowed up. 
K 2 And 


or Croſſed Friars, which was a cell to Welnetham, in 
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HESHIRE, the pouch name of this county, is. nk of Chec- 
terſhire, and derived from Cheſter, the numme of its city. It is a county 
tine , great TIE. n, called by king Edward the Fir, 
r its gene W a | 9 


| | u 


* BOUNDARIES, SITUATION and EXTENT. 


. Cheſhire is bounded on the north thy. Lawbuthige; on the elſt.and. fouth-caſt by 
Derbyſhire and Staffordſhire, on the ſouth by Shropſhire, and part of Flintſhire, 
and on the weſt and north-weſt by Denbighſhire and the Iniſh ſea, into which the 
north-weſt corner ſhoots out, and forms a penimſula near fixteen/miles long and 
ſeven broad; called Wiral. The ſea breaki 
forms two creeks, one. between the north- eaſt ſide of the peninſula and Wo ſourh- 
welt coaſt of. Lancaſhire; the other between the fouth-weſtlide of it and the north- 
caſt coaſt of Flintſhire : theſe two creeks receive all the rivers of the county. 
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in its = en 182 miles nearly north - 
weſt London. | | 


RIVERS. 


The princi rivers are the Merſee, the Weaver, and the Dee. The Merſee runs 
from the north-eaſt weſtward, and div! this county from Lancaſhire, falls into 
the northern creek of the peninfula. The Weaver riſes in Shropſhire, runs from 
ſouth to north, and falls alſo into the northern creek. The Dee riſes from two ſprings 


near Bala, a market town in Merion Ire, in Wales, and is a name Ft gels to 
have been derived from Dwy, which in the ancient Britiſh meg Cannes 
number wo ; it runs north-eaſt, through rem, hſhire and hſhire, Pon 


then directing its courſe north, and fe g Cheſhire 3 North ales, falls 
into the ſouthern creek of the peninſu The Dee abounds with ſalmon; and 
it is remarkable that the longeſt and heavieſt. rams. par We 0 overflow, 
though i it always floods the neighbouring fields, when. Pip awe nes freſh at 


2 wy 
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AIR and SOIL. 


The air of this county is ſerene and healthful, but proportionably colder than 
the more ſouthern parts of the iſland. The country 1s in general flat and open, 
though it riſes into hills on the borders of Staffordſhire and Derbyſhire, and con- 
tains ſeveral foreſts, two of which, called Delamere and Maeclesfield, are of 
conſiderable extent. The ſoil, in many parts, is naturally fertile; and its ferti- 
lity is greatly increaſed by a kind of marle, ar fat clay, of two forts, one white 
and the other red, which the peaſants find in great abundance, and ſpread upon 
their lands as manure: corn and graſs is thus produced with the moſt plentiful 
encreaſe; and the paſture is ſaid to be the ſweeteſt of any in che bps Act | 
are however ſeveral large tracts of 2 covered with heath and which the 
inhabitants can uſe only for fuel. tracts conſiſt of a of eng 
boggy earth; the inhabitants call > 259, and diftinguiſh them into white, 
grey, and black, from the colour of the moſs that * upon them. The 
white moſſes, or bogs, are evidently compages of leaves, ſeeds, flowers, 
ſtalks, and roots of herbs, plants, or ſhrubs. The grey conſiſts of the ſame ſub- 
ſtances in a higher ee of putrefaction; and the only difference of the black is, 
that in this the putrefaction is perfect; the grey is harder, and more 
than the white; and the black is cloſer and more bituminous than either. From 
theſe moſſes, ſquare pieces ito bricks are dug out, and laid in 10 . to ey 
for fuel, and are called turfs. | 
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NATURAL PRODUCTI ONS and MANUFACTURES, 7 


The chief commodities of this county are cheeſe, ſalt, and B 
cheeſe is eſteemed the beſt in England, and farniſhed i in 87 £ wins by the 152 | 
| cellent 


„ HM £ 85 Wil 3. 
on which the cattle are fed. The falt is produced. not 
the ſea, but from ſalt ſprings, which riſe im Notthwich, Namptwi 


cellent 


water 


de and never more than ſeven,” In two places in 
ben aaa: Shots tes | 


river 7 © is an appearance | 
er 8 little ſtream, called the Dane, or Dan, than the Weaver. 
lie near brooks, and in meadow grounds. The water is fo 
tom of the pits, that the brinery cannot ſtay 1 


fe 


tune, nor ſo long, without frequently- drinki of theſe 
ſprings afford much more water than ' bat it 18 obſerved, that there is 
more ſalt in any given quantity of w ings that yield little, 
than in the ſhne quantity drawn from: and that the 


of the brine is generally 
remarkable, that mere falt 


1 


o 
- * . 
"> . 
- 
F * 


L 
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probable that this water fror 
produce no more than an ounce and an half of ſalt, 
theſe ſprings, will often produce ſeven or 
rocks, or the ſaline particles are the cauſe 
The ſtone which is wrought into mill-ſtones, is dug from « quarry at Mow- 
CIVIL and ECCLESTASTICAL DIVISIONS. 
This county is divided into feven hundreds, and contains one city, and twelve 
market towns. It lies in the province of York, and dioceſe of Cheſter; and in- 
cludes 124 pariſhes. | KISS MI 2631 2.4 5 
| 7 13 ; 
CITY nd MARKET TOWNS. 
nt 4. Ay | 7 „ | * 
The city is Cheſter ; and the market towns are Altrincham, Congleton, Frod- : 
ſham, Halton, Knottesford, Macclesfield, Malpas, Middlewich, Namptwich, | 
Northwich, Sandbach, and Stockport. beet wafers 3 


The city of CuesrTzr derives its name from Cafra, the Latin name for a 
camp, the Roman Legions having ſeveral times encamped near this place, and 


£ 
= 


the twentieth Legion, called Victrix, being fettled here by the emperor 
Galba, under Titus Vinius, to overawe the Tahgbitanes of the neighbouring 


| Cheſter 


cOunties. 


y 4 
72 


E K . 
Cheſter is diſtant 182 miles from London, and is governed by a mayor, twen- 
ty-four aldermen, two ſheriffs, and forty common council men. It has nine 
churches, not ill built, one of which is the cathedral, - having the pariſh church 
in the ſouth iſle, dedicated to St. N the others are dedicated to St. John, 
St. Peter, the Trinity, St. Michael, St. Bridget, St. Olave, St. Mary, and St. 
Martin. The cathedral, with the biſhop's palace, and the houſes of the preben- 
daries, are on the north ſide of the city, which is built in a ſquare form, and 
ſurrounded by a wall, with battlements, that is two miles in compaſs. The two 
principal ſtreets interſect each other at right angles, and form an exact croſs.” At 
the interſection, which is nearly in the center of the city, there is a ſpacious area, 


called the Pentiſe, in which ſtand the town-houſe, with an exchange, a neat 


building, ſu ported by columns thirteen feet high, of one ſtone each.” The 


houſes, which in general are timber, are very large and ſpacious, and are built 
with a piazza before them, ſo that foot paſſengers go from one end of the cir 
to the other, under compleat ſhelter from the weather. This manner of bul 
ing however has its diſadvantage; for the ſhops, Which lie behind the piazza, 


are very cloſe and dark, and in other reſpects incommodious. Theſe piazzas are 


called rows; and the pavement is conſiderably above the level of the ſtreet, into 


which there are deſcents by ſteps, placed at convenient diſtances.” The city has 


four gates, one at each e 
eaſt, weft, north, and ſouth; and a caſtle, on a rift 
which is in part ſurrounded by the river Dee, and is a 


of the two great ſtreets, which are placed ex 
a riſing a n e 
place of conſiderable 


ſtrength. A garriſon is always kept in it. It has a governor; lieutenant-pover- 


a. 


nor; a maſter . ſtore· Keeper, and furbiſher of ſmall arms. In this caſtle 
there is a ſtate 
courts and aſſizes are held. There are alſo offices for the records, and à priſon 


y hall, ſomething like that at Weſtminſter, where the palatine 


for the county. The walls of the city join the caſtle on the ſouth fide; from 


Parkgate, the port at which paſſeng 
and paſſengers from Ireland to Eng 


| tained, by a fund of 300 l. and ſeventy pounds a- 

is a conſiderable manufacture of tobacco-pipes, which are made of clay, brought 

from the Iſle of Wight, Pool, and Biddeford, and are faid to be the beſt in 
Europe. | | N n 1442454 dt 


tween Warrington and Stockport, near the borders of Lancaſhire. It is governed 


thence the top of the wall would afford a walk quite round the city, if it was not 
for the towers that are built over the gates. Near the caſtle there is a bridge of 


twelve arches, over the Dee. At each end of the bridge there is a gate, over 


one of which is a tower, whence the city is well ſupplied with water, that is 
raiſed by mills, from the river. 855 4 | 


A little below Cheſter, on the ſouth fide of the peninſula, called Wiral: is 
from England to Ireland take ſhipping, 
d come on ſhore, which is of conſiderable 


advantage to the trade of Cheſter. 


To this city there is a ſuburb, called Hanbrid, by the inhabitants, but by the 
Welch Treþoth, burnt town, a name which it acquired from its having been often 
burnt by them, in their incurſions into Cheſhirmſſee. 


? 


There is a charity ſchool for 40 boys, who are raught, cloathed, and in- 
ear ſubſcription. And there 


- 
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ALTRINCHAM, or ALTRINGHAM, is 152 miles from London, and ſituated be- 
by 


«444 „ „„ —! % DTT „ 
FA * ” 


Fropsramis a ſea port, diſtant from. London 162. miles. It is ſituated an the 
river Weaver, near its conflux with the Merſee, and has a ſtone bridge over it. 
It conſiſts af one lang ſtreet, at the weſt end of which there is a: caſtle, that for 
many ages was the | of the earls Rivers, It has a church, which ſtands at a 


field's length from the town, near a lofty hill, called. Frodſham Hill, the higheſt 


in the county, on which there has been uſed to be a beacon. . About a mile ! 
this town, in the way to Halton, is a bridge over the Weaver, of brick, cal- 

Sh 274 SYOSTSIU gods ad ul Abt * C Ty 2 4 7 2 4 11 PEN 

HalLrox, or HAulL rox, i. e. Hion Town, is ſo called from its ſituatio 
is an hill about two miles north of Frodſham, and about 163 miles diſtant from Lon, 
don. It has a caſtle, ſaid to have been built by Hugh Lupus, to whom. the 
county was granted by William the Conqueror, which, with the barony, belongs 
to the dutchy of Lancaſter, and maintains a large juriſdiction in the county round 
it, by the name of Halton Fee, or the Honour of Halton, having à court of 


* ies. 


* 
® 4 
* 


record, and a priſon. The king's officers of the dutchy keep a law-day at the 


caſtle every yeat, about Michaelmas ; and, a court is held there once a- fortnight, 
to determine all matters within their juriſdigioo. The inhabitants claim a, mar: 
ker here by preſcription; and there is a ſmall market held here on a Saturday; 


but the town has not been generally conſidered as a market town, nor regiſtered 


N e POPE | 9 2 
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KNnoOTTESFORD, NuTSFORD, Or Cmurz's For, 134 miles from London, 


ſtands near the Merſee, and is divided into two parts, called the Upper and 
the Lower town, by a rivulet, called Bicken. In the Upper town there is 4 
church; and in the Lower, a chapel of eaſe, the market, and town-houſe. 


; £4 > kw 4 1 12 £8 4 ect - 111 wo ' 1489 9% en 641 14 TELE 
MACCLESFIELD, or MAXFIELD, is 151 miles from London. It is ſituated on 


the river Bollin, and is a borough, governed by,a mayor. It has a church, which 
is a fair edifice, with a high ſteeple, in form of a ſpire , but it is rather à chapel 
than a church, for. it ſtands in the pariſh of Preſtbury. On the ſouth ſide of 
the church there is a college, founded by Thomas Savage, who was firſt biſhop of 
London, and then archbi of York Sana is alſo on the ſame fide, an orato- 
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London 164 miles. It is the 


of pillars; and the roof and ſides 
able candles, that are continually bu = when the miners are at work; ſo 


CC Ef En D-# £© 

Leighs of Lime. In this place there is a free ſchool, of an an- 
cient foundation; and the chief manufacture is buttons. a + 
| Matras derives its natne from the nartum, 


way to it. The No- 
mans called it Malo paſſus; e po name which it ſtill re« 
tains. It is 137 mites from Londen, and on a high hill, on the borders 
of Shtopfhire, Hot far from the Dee. It e np ay of three ſtreets, which 
are now well paved. It has a ſtately church, w ds on the higheſt part of 
the town; and the benefice is ſo conſiderable, that it ſupports two reftors, who- 
officiate ide It had formerly a caftle ; and has now a grammat ſchool, and 


Mrbprzwien, ſo called becauſe it ſtands berween Namptwich and Northwich, 

is diftant 156 miles from London, and ſtands on the conflux uf the Dan with 
the Croke. It is an ancient borough,” by burgeſſes: it conſiſts of ma- 
ny ſtreets and lanes ; and is very populous. The ſalt water ſprings here are faid 
to produce more ſalt, in proportion to the brine, than thoſe at any other place. 


| The pariſh extends into many townſhips ; and the town has a ſpacious church. 


Nanirwick hes in the Vale Royal, on the ver Weaver, and is tliſtatit Goat 
greateſt and beſt built town in the county, except 
gentlemen's liouſes 3 


Cheſter ; the ſtreets are regular, and adorned with 


many 
the church is a large and beautiful ſtructure, built in the form of a-croſs, like a 


cathedral, with a ſteeple in the middle. It has two charity ſchools; one for 
40 boys, and the other for 30 girls. The inhabitants carry on a confiderable 
trade in cheeſe and falt, both which are made here wg utmoſt perfection: 
they alſo derive conſiderable advantages from its being the [greateſt thoroughfare 
to Ireland ; and from the traffic which is carried on at their great weekly fair, 
for corn and cattle. kN: | 


Nonxrhwicg is 159 miles diſtant from London, and ftands on the river Weaver, 
near its conffux with the Dan. It appears by the buildings, to be of -confider- 
able antiquity ; and is ſo near the center of the county, that it is generally made 
the place of meeting to tranſact publick affairs. It has a good church, with a 
fine roof, and femicircular choir : it has alſo a charity ſchool, for teaching ten 
boys to read, write, and cypher. The ſalt that is made here is not ſo white as 
that made at other places; but about ſixty years ago, there was diſcovered, on the 
fouth fide of the town, many mines of rock ſalt, which have been wrought ever 
fince with great diligence, and the falt ſent in great lumps to the ſea ports, where 
it is diſſolved and 8 for uſe.” 9 7 of the —— are now 150 fret 
deep, and have a very ſplendi wr ce : they are orted regular rows 

5 Row Hike cryſtal, os li: of innumer- 
rni 


that the whole looks venerable and 
thedral. | | | 
" Sawpnacn is 1 53 miles from London, and is aol ſituated, on the i- 
ver Wheelock, which flows in three ſtreams from Mowcop Hill, and falls into 
the Dan, a little above the town. It has a church, with a lofty ſteeple ; and in 


the market place there are two ſtone croſſes, elevated on ſteps, and adorned 
44 


king, nat unlike a ſubterraneous ca- 


@ m3 4, 55, \% 3 
with ſeveral images; and the hiſtory of the ſufferings, of Chriſt carved. in baſſo 


turning that wax. 156 TE 
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NATURAL HISTORY and CURIOSITIES. 


marine ſhells in great plenty, ping -Gongs,..nuts. and: ſhells, . fir trees 
and. fir wi other exotic ſubſtances, | The moraſſes, in 1 5 


of high mountains 
general opinion is, that they were 
their fituation, but berauſe ſęven or 


bo 


nes « 


head of an 


was ſeen by 


county. There are however ſubſtances of 8 much later date 


* 


Ar Sanghall, near Cheſter, there lived in the year 1668, 4 womap aged 72, 
ho had two horns growing out of the right fide of her head, à little aboye for 


* 


r 
ear. When ſhe was eight and twenty cars 
part of her head, which reſembled a wen; after it had continued two and thirty 
years it ſhot aut into two horns, about three inches long; after they had continued 
five years ſhe caſt them, and two more came up in their room; after four years 

ſhe caſt theſe and thoſe which r when this account was taken, had 


grown four years, and were then 


Doctor Leigh mentions a kind of ſheep, er in the rk of Stipperly, belong o £ ing 30 
John Lei Adlington, which differed from all other ſheep in the kingdom: 


I 


he 2 them to be natives of this county, and ſays they are larger chap moſt 


others, and are covered rather with hair than wool; that all of them have four 
horns, which ſometimes are of an extraordinary ſize ; the two. horns next the neck 
are erect, like thoſe of goats, but larger; and the two next the forehead are 
curved, hike thoſe of other ſheep. The doctor doubts whether theſe ſpeep arc a 
particular ſpecies, ; or whether they might not be produced at the firſt by goats 
and ſheep engendering together; but as the words at ihe firf, ſeem to imply 
that they had afterwards encrealod-by -<ngentiaring among themſelves, this 2. 

1 


8 
* 


STocxronr, ſometimes called Srorroxb, is 160 mils diſtant from 1 


Stockpott 
33 ©, 
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old, an excreſcence grew cut af this 
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ry of this. 
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not be admitted, without departing from the general opinion univerſally con- 
firmed, with reſpect to mules, that creatures of a mixed breed are a ſort of mon- 
ſters, and never propagate their kind. The fleſh of theſe ſheep was different 
from that of other mutton, and had ſome reſemblance in colour and taſte to the 
fleſh of goats. | E | Nen 9 Lv 4312. F | 
There is a ſmall wild white heart cherry, peculiar to a little * in this count 
near Frodſham; where there is alſo a free- ſtone rock, in which the belemnites, 
or thunderbolt, has been often fund. | 


At Norton Hall, a deat of Sir Thomas Brook, near the northern boundary 
of the county, about four miles diſtant from Warrington, in Lancaſhire, there is 
a remarkable echo. There is a wall about one hun and twenty yards Cos 
at one end of which are ſome ſteps that lead into the houſe ; about the mid 
there is a round tower with a gate in it, and at the other end another tower and 
gate of the ſame kind: if a flute is ſounded on the ſteps, it is ſcarce heard at all 
at the firſt gate; but at the diſtance of thirty yards from it, nearer to the far- 
ther tower, 1s heard very diſtin&ly, not however as coming from the ſteps where 
it is ſounded, but from the farther tower; but upon approaching ten yards ſtill 
nearer to the farther tower, it is no longer heard from that gate, but from the 
ſteps where it is ſounded. * mn, Ran 29 132094 B09 7! ee 


AM TI GUI TIN | 
Cheſhire was one of the counties which in the Britiſh- times was inhabited by 


the Cornavii, a word of which the derivation is not known; and under the Sax- 
on Heptarchy it was included in the kingdom of Mercia. The Saxons called the 


{s 


"08 
* 


county Eercy ne. rey ne, from Leprypie, the name of the city, whence Cheſhire, 


the preſent name, is evidently derived. It continued in the poſſeſſion of the ſue- 
ceſſors of Creda, the founder of the kingdom of Mercia, about 200 years, and 


then fell into the hands of the Danes. About the year 877, Alfred the Great, 


having recovered it from the Danes, made it a province to the kingdom of the 
Weſt Saxons, and appointed Etheldred, a defcendant of the kings of Mercia, to 
be its governor or ſhirereeve. After the death of Etheldred, the government 
of this county devolved to his widow, Edelfleda; and at her death, deſcended 
to Etheldred's poſterity, till, with the reſt of England, it came once more into 
the hands of the Danes, under Canutus. Canutus committed it to the govern- 
ment of Leofric, who aſſumed the old title of Earl or Comes. From Leofric it 
deſcended to his ſon Algar, and from Algar to Edwin, who were ſucceſſive carls 
of Cheſhire ; and in the time of Edwin it was ſubdued by William the Norman, 
who gave it as a principality, firſt to Gerhord, a nobleman of Flanders, who had 

reatly aſſiſted him in his enterprize againſt England, and then to Hugh Lupus, 
bis nephew, to whom he gave a palatine or fovereign juriſdiction, by a grant, of 
this county, to hold to him and his heirs, as freely by the ſword, as the king 
« held the crown of England.“ ; | VT; OR” 


By this grant Cheſhire became a connty palatine, with fovereign juriſdiction 
within its own precin&ts, in fo high a degree, that Lupus, and many of his ſuc- 
ceſſors, had parhaments, conſiſting of their own barons and tenants, who were 


not bound by the acts cf the general parliament of the kingdom. This power ef 


225 the 
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at! Re formidable 
to the king himſelf, He &- — refrain it, and rendered it dependant 
HEM concerning/property, 4 3 real or perſonal, 
determined in the county, though caſes of * an treaſon 
ire determined by the judges itinerary in their eireuit. | 


The city of Cheſter was cM Es by Pidlemy, and by nn De- Antiquities of 
va, from the river Dee. The Britons called it Caer-Legion, Legion City, from Cheſter. 
the Rowen 39906 Eee HG Wann nde name of Ser 
N | 3 '1 


. Cheſter: b n a city N time of the Ro- 
mans, and to have been called Genuina, or Gunia; and by others, to have become 
a city by the gradual increaſe of buildings, which were neceſſary to accommodate the 
perſons that reſorted thither on various occalions, while it was the ſtation of the 
twentieth Roman Legion, called Valeria Victrix, or Valens Victrix. The wall 
is ſuppoſed by ſome to have been. built by Edelfleda, and the caſtle and cathe- 
pj Hugh Lupus, the carl of the county, ſoon after the Norman Con 9 
authors however mention the caſtle of Cheſter, in the Daniſh and 
times; it is therefore probable, that Lupus only repaired or rebuilt the caſtle, 
eſpecially as there is now a ſquare tower belonging to it, which tradition has 
Aribed to Julius Czſar;, and though there ſhould not appear ſufficient authori- 
to believe that this tower was its work of Cæſar, yet the tradition muſt be 
owed as evidence, that there was a caſtle ' here long before the Norman 
Conqueſt. There ſeems alſo ſufficient reaſon to conclude that n did not ori- 


pet build the ed. but repaired it only. 


That this place was conſiderable in the Roman times, appears inconteſtibly 
from the vaſt 3 and foundations, coins, altars, pavements, and other anti- 
quities, that have been found near it, and known. to have been Roman; ſome of 
* prove Cheſter, $9 have begs, 2 Ns palace 211. 


_ . Many tiles have been dug up here, on which ji inſcribed, COL. DIVANA LEG. - 
XX. V CTRIX. In the year 1653, an altar was dug up with this inſcription : 


I. O. M. TAN ARO T. ELUPIUS GALER.. PRAESENS GVA. PRI 
LEG. XX. V. COMMODO. ET LATERANO COS. V. 8. I. M. 


Which is read as follows : Jovi Optimo Antes Taper, Titas Elupias Galerius 
Preſens Gubernator Principibus Legionis Vicgimæ Vittricis - Valerie mn. et 
Laterano Conſulibus Votum Solvit Lubens Merito. "IF 


| Another altar was alſo found ſome time afterwards, n 4 


PRO. SAL. DOMNORUM. Nr. INVICESSIMORUM AUGG. ENO 


LOCTFLAVIUS: LONG-- TRIB, MIL. LEG. XX. LONGNVSE Fl. EIVS. 
DOMO' SAMOSATA.'V, $. | | poly, 
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the inſcription downwar 
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upon a ſtone two feet ſquare, Which is ff to 
have been its pedeſtal; on the left fide of it was a flower pot; on the top a cotyla, 
or cavity ; in. the bottom of that cavity a young face, ſuppoſed to be that of the 
Genius; on the back, ornaments of drapery 'of uncertain figures; on the right 
fide a Genius, ſtanding with a cornucopia in his left hand; the right hand was 
cut off by the workmen, in digging it out, before they knew what it was. The 
foundation was broad, confifting of many large ſtones, and it lay deep. The 
earth about it was folid, but of ſeveral colours, and mixed with aſhes. In this 
earth, near the foundation, were found the bones, horns, and heads of feveral 
creatures, ſuppoſed to have been facrificed there; with two coms, one of braſs, 
and the other of copper; on the firſt fide of the braſs coin was this inſcription”: 
Imp. Caes. Veſpaſian. Aug. Cos. III. and the face of the emperor ; on the re- 
verſe, Victoria Auguſti S. C. and a winged Victory ſtanding. On the firſt fide 
of the copper coin was, Fl. Val. Conſtantius Nob. C, und the face of Conſtanti- 
4 us; on the reverſe, Genio Populi Romani, and a Genius ſtanding, holding a ſu- 
crifical bowl in the right hand, and in the left a cornucopia. As 


In a ruinous fabric, called the Chapter, there was diſcovered, about thirty 
years ago, a ſkeleton, ſuppoſed to be the remains of Hugh Lupus: the bones 
were very freſh, and in their natural poſition : they were wrapped in leather, 
and contained in a ſtone coffin ; the legs were bound together at the äncles, and 
the ſtring was intire. In the Cathe among other ancient monuments, is the 
tomb of Henry the Fourth, emperor of Germany, who is faid to have abdicated 
his kingdom, and lived the life of an hermit, at Cheſter, * unknown, 
till REI himſelf to the prieſt, who confeſſed him, juſt before he en- 
pire ; MI = 
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Ancienttowns On the ſouth fide of the entrance into the peninſula called Wiral, there was 
and caliles. anciently a royal caſtle, of which ſcarce the remains are now to be ſeen. | 


To the eaſt of Wiral lies the foreſt of Delamere, in which Edelfleda built a 
pe. which ſhe called Cavex-bupz, Happy Town, of which, in Camden's' time, 
only a heap of rubbiſh aw We which was called the Chamber of the Foreſt. 
From this city Eadſburg-Hall, an old building near this place, which gives 
name to an eminent family, and one of the hundreds of this county, was pro- 
bably denominated. | _ R RY 


At alittle diſtance are the ruins of Finborough, another town, ſaid to have 
been built by the ſame lady. | eee A 


At a little diſtance, from Delamere Foreſt, near a vi called Bunbury, 
ſtands Beeſton Caſtle, which was built by Ranulph the Third, the ſixth earl. of 
Cheſter after the Conqueſt, when he returned from the holy war. This Ra- 
nulph began his government in the year 1180, and having governed ſomething 

more than fifty years, died 1232. The caftle, which covers a great extent of 

ground, ſtands upon a hill, and is fortified, as well by the mountains, that al- 

moſt ſurround it, as by its wall, and the great number of its towers: the chief 

of theſe towers was ſupplied with water from a well that is now ninety- one yards 

deep, though it is ſuppoſed to be near half filled up with rubbiſh, that has jo a 
4 . | | 
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EC DIES Ree ac Wah is A pe een 
4 of whom very little is now known N 
county; and that theſe pieces of lead belong to ſome, monument of à victo 

grer chem by qþe Romans; a A Which is ened by a oy 

in Tacitus, from, which it ey the Cangi were ſſtuated upon the 
Inſh fea, and by 1 everal x E country," as Cong 
e and Kent dhe a) 4 have - 
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| At Rodheath, fame time ſince. the eat of che as od 8, Dear "Northwich, 3 
was once an aſy lum for criminals, where they were permitted to 0 a 99 aſylum. 


a year and a day; but it was ſo grofly abuſed, 2 e 
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9 taken ag ml . 44 et dare 

5 I |. 

8 belonging the Leighs Line, ge 1205 15 Lge M ta: } 
rochial eb al: at Maccles 21 8 epitaph on tg out a Le h, th mms 


ceſtor of the family, who received the ers of Lime from king Edo the Third, 


as a reward for raking the, count of Th, ws Yr other military ſer. : 
Te i Fee, k b ak buck of hs s.'Legh, As 
who was ſlain ft che battle of  Agingurt. þ 

This W 1 | . u ros Lagh. 


of Lime, who found it. written upon a ſtone in this chapel, = 


\ On the other ide of the ſame parochial chapel, in the. d belong ew. 

ing e Fr is an ee ae on a ng of braſs, 
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not — under the ſame biſho bop as that of Litchfield, to hic 


biſhops of Cheſter. 


. Heanburgh, or Hanbury, in Staffordſhire, 1 in the 
' to have profeſſed he 
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2 £1 deen i d idr tt ob. Nd ni row med 10 nbi vo 31 oni aan 
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4 epiſ al ſee; der ft of ths Nieren Gembtdobe was placed in whore; 
of Cheſter, before the end Ba of the ſeventh century; this was n 
it was at len 

united. After the Conqueſt, op Peter quitted Litchfield, and fixed His 
dence at IE Jeu hn's church, in Oeder where be was buried in 1102. Bi 
Robert, his ſucceſſor, taking er lkitiz” to the rich 1 of Cove 
made that one of his cathedrals, and left Cheſtet; though ſeyeral biſ ſhopy of Litch- 


| 


field and Coventry, after this time, wrote — and were written by others, | 


| 75 1 Tow bann of 
In this city there was early. in the an. Hines A religious . 

nunnery, dedicated to St. Peter and ging 6 whither; as a ere 
the outrages of the Danes, the remains of St. 1 0 


to have been the Nr of . the firſt 
a nun ve 


She liv much at Weedon, in 


St. Peter and Paul was called St. Werbung 8. bins: after tors 
ruined, by the inteſtine commotions of the 2 dor it was afte rwards rebuilt 
n for ſecular canons; and more liberally endowed by king Edm 

ng Edgar, earl Leofric, and other benefactors, in honour of St. In 
the year 1093, Hugh Lupus, at the inſtigation of the celebrated Anſelm,” who 
was afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, expe Selle the ſeculars, and eſtabliſhed i in 
their ſtead an abbat, and convent of Bored fine monks, from Bee in Norman- 
dy, in whoſe poſſeſſion St. Werburg's church continued, till the general diſſolu- 
tion, in the thirty-third of Henry the Eighth. Henry however reſtored the 
foundation to a dean and ſix prebendaries, directing the church to be from that 
time ſtiled the Church of Chriſt and the Bleſſed Virgin, and making Cheſter 
once more the ſeat of a biſhop. The N revenues were then rated” 
1003 I 38.11 d. 


The ancient collegiate church of St. John the Baptiſt, 3 in U eaſt! part of this 
city, is faid by Giraldus Cambrenſis, who was. biſhop ele& of St. Davids about 
the year 1200, to have been founded by Ethelred, in the year 689 ; but 
it is more 2 that Ethelred, who was carl of Mercia in the year go6, 
eithet founded, or at leaſt rebuilt it, with the reſt of the city; for not long at- 
terwards, there was a celebrated church, or monaſtery, at Cheſter, dedicated to 
this faint, which, in the next century, was repaired. by earl Leofric ; and was en- 
dowed with houſes and lands at the time of the Conqueror's ſurvey. It is ſaid 


that Peter, the biſhop of Litchfield, when he removed the ay al ſee hither, 


made this church his cathedral. Here was, till the ſuppreſſion, a dean and ſeven 
E or canons, who were in the collation of the biſhop of Litchfield, 


ſides ſeven vicars, two clerks, four choriſters, ſextons, and other ſervants. 
Their yerrily income, in the twe nty- ſixth of Henry the Eighth, after * 


was no more than 27 l. 17 8. 4 d. 
| Not 
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Thar wes al A nde 1 1 cit, Wr St. Mi beide the 


year 6e, e, appears by a. de, . le r 
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In wo h of St. Martin, there was, oa of Cuweble White | coo 
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Without che north Eph pin was an 1 boſpitsl, dedicated to St. kk the 
2% a, won Eel of © chopltin 1 TEA with reat e s 4 
uppreſſion it conſiſted ; an re ren; an 
revenue of 131. 73. 10d. lea. NT a oa 


_ ?, 

In the parith of the Ba 10 there. was alſo 4 korean 1 
ciſcan; friars, which is ſup to be as ancient as abe time of Henry the] 
who began to reign in 1416. b 19 


Ae Bromboroughy ancien re h, in Wund near. the river Merſee, 
| was a monaſtery, founded by 90 a 20 ſoon decayed ; and Nas urch 


was appropriate to the abbey of Cheſter, and been fince made wy 
ende * dean — ! * of Ts mY 


At , ES near the mouth of xl Merfey, there was s another religh 
ſaid to Borg been founded by 1 y Edelfleda. And in the 4 eng 8 


1 Nigel built; e PRA CAPE of the FAA 


32 2 b. oy : 
priory,, in "the, "time of King Ste ephen, before 1148 w_ to 
Were A der chin wan e di mijn was valued 
at 180 U. 78. 6d. per .. 5 . er 


At Combermere, near a Hb tome Ef Ws e, bby was 
founded in the year 1133, by, Hugh de Malbanc, lord of Nantwich, for Cifter- 
cian monks. It was 18 St. Mary and ad St. MY ad ende ed at 


the diſſolution with h 


At a but whether at Poulton, in Wir 1050083 or een be 
hundred, does not appear, there was a Ciltercian abbey, built and endowed by 
Robert, who bs. bog er to Randal, che ſecond karl of neſter, an the year 1153. 

This abbey n perpetual danger from the incurfions of the Welch, the 
monks were 9 to Diculacres, in Staffordſhire. 8 A \A 


At Barrow, on the ſouth-weſt fide of Delamere foreſt, . was a Seeptory 
of the Knights Hoſpitalers of St. John of Jerufalem, which, with N in 
Derbyſhire, was valued at 931, 35. 4d. ph nnn 


en 2 7161 10.3 SOMKVH 2204 37 


At Stanley, or Stanlaw, near Frodſham,” an abbey for an Gian ail 
was founded in the year 1172, by John Conſtable of Cheſter,” and baron of Hal- 
don. and dedicated to * Mary. The monks of this ant *being 


TE: M incom- 


. was 


Cc N k_3 3-23 E. 


the vverſlonings bf the few, of the eee e e VA 
moved to der z ee read Wake wat 
Stanley conti Lie be 2 mall cclt till the diffdarion ory 


Ar Berkinhead, between the Dee and the Merſee, a privry was buile by Hane 
Maſly, thirth baron of Dunham, about the year 1189, for ſixteen | BenediQtine | 
monks, dedicated to St. Mary and St. James. It was . 
Cheſter, and endowed at the diſſolution with 90 l. e | 


At M to the north-eaſt of Northwich, & 5 e 
unded in 1206, by Patrick de Modberly, who dedicated it to the honour of the 
leſſed v Mary and St. Wilfrid; but it continued a very ſhort time, for it 
was rene r 


it. 


incommoded 


had | 
511118 4 


At Hillbree, or 


* 


ie bees ers which kes off the end- of 
- there is fard- to have been once a convent 
ce ne, b 1a anditandirs 


'Wiral, in the mouth of th river D 
„ 


in Mary. 


At Tarvin, or Tervin, four miles eat of Cbeler n WA © wy 
dowed our gf the tithes of the pariſh church, by Alexander Stavenſby, biſhop 
of Litchiield, About the year 1230. W642 WY . 


At Darnall Grange, on the ſouth-weſt Gde of Middlewich, prince Edward, eld- 
eſt ſon to Henry the Third, in his father's life time, ri year 1366, 
10 Fu in abbey For ene hundred monks ef the Ciſtercian order bur whe be 

Tas in the year 127 72 he laid the foundation of a ftateh 
4 ſmall dense, in a more t ſituation, which he called Vale R 
heated 60 the river, Wetver, caft of Helamere foreſt, and 83 7 
monks of Darnall were remaved abo the year, 1281. The U 
was not finiſhed till the year 1330 ; and in the mean time hell vets Jaw: in- 
te Vine 8. Nils ana 3: Wat wt the d 

8 irgin, t. 2. * 11 en- 
dowed with the clear yearly vs Oe. W. To 


A or Babington, jet EY "oY wh « indo bot 
Wea. ahn the — 1839. 1 


At Bougheda Saks without "the Gait gener . 
almſhouſe for podt lepers, as carly 44 ant He 1305 0 K 1285 5 | 15 


At eee ec 0 K. — 

N In the pariſh church of Bunbury, a yillge an the caſt ſide of Beeſton Caltle, 

Sir Hugh Calvely, knight, founded a coll Age abour the abaut. the 2 1366, for a maſter 
28. ö d. per annum; and at ar rae he oundain condi 


and ſix chaplains, to the honour ty clear, yalue at, the; 
diſſolution was 48 
ne een e _ * 
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Ar Macclesfield, a college or c prieſts | 
ſouth fide of the pariſh church, about year 1508, by Thomas Savage, a n- | = 
tive of this place, who was afterwards arch archbiſhop of York. x We | | | 


MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT for this COUNTY, 


' Cheſhire ſends four members to parliament: two for the county, and two for 
the city of Cheſter. 
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Wales; and indeed it has been called Gern Fells, or Weſt Wales, by Gm | 
We or Recorocing Unes. . 


BOUNDARIES, SITUATION, and EXTENT. 
Cornwall is bounded on the ſouth, the weſt, and the north, by the ſea, 


on the eaſt by the river Tamar, which divides it from Devonſhire. Its 


length eaſt and weſt is 78 miles and an half, and its greateſt width, from ſouth- 
ſouth-eaſt to north-north-weſt, is 43 miles and a quarter. Launceſton, = os 
cipgl town, is ſituated about 208 miles ſouth-welt of London. 1 


RIVERS. 


The principal rivers of Cornwall are che (Tamar and the Camel. Tamar is 
ſuppoſed to be a Britiſh word, the water of the large river. The 
Tamar riſes in Moor-winſtow, the moſt northern pariſh of this county, about three 
miles from the ſea coaſt. It iſſues from the 2 of a moor, w ence part of 


courſe it pa 8 The freun fl encrrating, us of oher a 
ters, under a high ſtrong ſtone N Seokelyy 

ſland, not far ſouth of Greyſtone. ; The bridge at Stokelymſland was called 

„ AN h Brid but this name by d 


egrees degenerated into Horſe- 
bridg all di „„ 
i 

Five miles f 


, from the pariſh in which it ſtands ; and ſometimes 7] 
half a mile of Saltaſh, an ancient borough, it. is joined 


er down, the Tamar becomes 2 ſpacious harbour; and paſſing wit 
the creek and river 


called Lynher; and then paſſing ſtraight forward, forms noble harbour call- 
ed Hamoxe, a Saxon word, ſignifying the wet or 


habitation or diſtrict. At 
this place it makes imo ange ert en the one called St. John's, the | 


other Millbrook ; and one creek on the eaſt, called Stonchoule Oreck ; * 
after a courſe of about forty miles neatly ſouth, nt fals into the fea. | 


The Camel was anciently called the Cabtan, by a eontraſtion If he's 
Cabm- Alan, the crooked Alan ; for Alan was its proper mate. Ft was Alo f 
times called Dunmere, the water of the hills ; but it 1s now-called'Cam-4, 7; 
i A the Crooked River. Tr rifes about two tiles north öf the Sen | 

and after 'a coufſe of about” twelve thites; It'becomes naviga for 
barges : * miles further, it runs by Egos hel, N Nor Qrarch on dhe ri- 
ver, where it receives a ſmall ſtream, calted the "Laine, $ to have been 
originally called the Eleim, a name fignifyi a Fr from the fwifrriefs 
of its courſe : about a mile farther it runs under the ig bridge in this county, 
called Wade Bridge. The erection of this" bri by che vicar 


of N in the year 1460, whoſe name was 1 „ W a work of pubhek 
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called from the large which it makes every full tide between two borou 
called from the river aft Loo and Weſt' Loo.” K. — Loo as well as the 
ton, has its riſe in the high lands of St. Clare, and after d cUrſe of about nou 
miles, falls into the ſea.” A 23 croſſes chis river from Eaſt Loo to Weſt 
Loo; it is built of ſtone, over fifteen arthes, and is one . 
27 long, and ſix feet _ _ een 3 $993 26 


The Didoo, that'is the lack A er . e e colin e 
Fre e r __ Finock, dee gur Fu- bre N f i, 
falls into the Eaſt Loo 1 wt . ene e bez 

d tl ln FLATS | 401 
The Fawy, or 3 derived i its name from F au, a hole or ditch, 905 Wy, 
water. It riſes in a moor, called Fa Moor, not far from a mountain called 
22 which is one of the higheſt in the county. It paſſes under ſix 
. eee A rover, tn wr bl inthe gn nty mules, 
N e neon 0g old „ eee ery, Ne 
ard the Fourth, 1 9 2 e 70 23:13 £8 eon 
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Phe Fa, oak as is EIS Fenton Val, r 
det al, about two miles to the weſt of ſome hills, called Roche Hills:3:-and! after 
| re of about twenty miles, falls into the forming an harbour near a 
Sits wide, ſecured with hills and wi creeks; with a channel, and a 
bold ſhore. _ In this harbour it is ſaid an hundred ſhips may anchor, and no one 
ſee the-other's top ; it is alſo ſituated" conveniently for gerting clear of the Chan- 
nel, and yielding only to Milford Haven, on 1 c ales, it is reckoned 
the ſecond harbour in Great Britain. There is however. a large rock near the 
middle of it, the top of Which is below high water mark, but no da hap- 
pens from it, becauſe the heirs of „the lords of a caſtle, called Penden- 
nis Caſtle, Which guarda the entrance, àre obliged to keep a tall an 
Higheſt part of it, eee e L "x I! 


be HA, che name of which is. equivalent 0 river; iſſues fram Lore, kill 
near:PenhAl Guy, i. e. water coming from the head of à hill; and after a courſe 
of about ſix pur falls 3 here it PREY a haven, p e oe 


wide. | 89-213 $I *'vr AF 2225 7 


> {pI 63 + 


The Loy « or Loo, called the Look Keriier, the name of ths hundred through 
5 Which it flows, to. diſtinguiſn it from the Eaſt and Weſt Loo, riſes in the — 
part of a pariſh called Windron; and after a courſe of about ſix ee falls into 
the ſen, having. -_ formed a Wah called Loo Pool; 
Lins ee vide * * 
The Ha, or Heyl, in Penrath;: riſes dach. four 8 3 oe * 
ak of a town called St. e 85 after a courſe of = five. pe, "i 


into che fea at St. n . 23 een Sf; 1 „n 
PP 12 3413 1593/3 % Guts 7 18 Py Ok 
Theſe are all the rivers in 8 that are navi ble in any Fart of their 
courſe; the ene We pq Wan ene to be mentionec. 1 
1 44.4 $444 ; $15 ö e N . © 45.1 War an 111 1 4 5 0 6.0 bY 
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Four fifths of the outline of this county being waſnted by the ſea,” the air is ne- 
ceſſarily more damp than in places that lie remote from the coaſt. A dry ſum- 


mer is here extreamly rare; but the rains are rather frequent than heavy; and | 


there are few days ſo wet, but that ſome of them is fair, and few fo cloudy, 
but that there are intervals of ſunſhine: of wind are more ſudden and 
more violent than within the land, and the air is impregnated with falt, which 
riſes with the vapours from the fea; this quality of the air is very unfavourable 
to ſcorbutic habits}; it is alſo hurtful to ſhrubs and trees, and in general to ten- 
der ſhoots of whatever kind, which after a ſtorm, which drives i ſea air upon 
them, generally appear ſhriveled and have a falt taſte ; for this reaſon there are 


no ſuch plantations of wood ori riſing grounds, nor any ſuch hedge-rows of tall 
trees in Cornwall, as there are in the northern counties of England, which, though 


farther from the ſun, are not expoſed to blaſts from the ſea. - 


In Cornwall however, the winters are more mild than in any other part of the 
iſland, fo that myrtles will flouriſh without a-green-houſe, if they are ſecured from 
the ſalt winds that blow from the ſea; the ſnow ſeldom lies more than three or 
four days 1 the nd, and a violent ſhower of hail is ſcarce ever known, 
The ſpring ſhews itſelf early in buds and bloſſoms, but its progreſs is not ſo quick 
as elſe where. The ſummers are not hotter in proportion, as the winters are lefs 
cold; for the air is always cooled by a breeze from the ſea, and the beams of 
the ſun are not reflected from the ſurrounding water with ſo much ſtrength, as 
from the earth; it happens therefore, that though Cornwall is the moſt ſouthern 
county in England, yet the harveſt is later, and the fruit has leſs flavour, than 
in the midland parts. lt» Ye Ip ot ee WY 


As the county abounds in mines, the air is filled with mineral vapours, which 
in ſome are ſo inflammable as to take fire, and appear in flame over the 


grounds from which they riſe. But notwithſtanding the ſaline and mineral particles 


that float in the atmoſphere, the air of Cornwall is very healthy; for it is in a great 


meaſure free, from the putrid exhalations that in other places riſe from bogs, 
marſhes, and ſtanding pools ; and from the corrupt air that ſtagnates in the dead 


calm that is often found among thick woods. In Cornwall, the country is open, 
the ſoil in general ſound, and the air a ways in motion, which may well atone for 


any noxious effluvia ſuppoſed to riſe either from mines or the ſea. - 


| The ſoil of Cornwall is of three kinds, the black and gritty, the ſhelfey and 
ſlattey, and the ſtiff reddiſh foil, approaching to clay. © 


The higheſt grounds are covered with the black foil ; and on the tops and ſides 
of hills it bears nothing but ſour graſs, moſs and heath, which is cut up in thin 
turfs for firing; and in places where the nd is level or hollow, ſo that the 
rain cannot run off, which are few, and but of ſmall extent, it is formed into 
bogs and marſhes ; theſe bogs yield nothing uſeful but a thick brick turf, full of 
the matted roots of ſedge graſs, the juncus, and other marſh plants, which when 

perfectly dry, make a ſtrong fuel. In 


_ - "a N | "uh black 


crofts farther down from the hills, this, 


90 


| haps be 


black ſoil ſerves as „. for horned cattle, and bears good potatoes, rye, 
and pillas, the avena nuda of Ray; in fields it bears barley and oats, and ſerves as 
paſture for cows and ſheep, but ſeldom yields any advantage when it is ſown 
with wheat. | 


The ſhelfey ſlattey ſoil is found chief in about the middle of the county; this 
is reckoned es bear better corn, eſpecially wheat, and a ſtronger ſpine of graſs 
than the black. | | r 


The reddiſh loamy foil, which is moſt common on level grounds and gentle de- 
clivities, is of a cloſer texture, and yields better crops. | | 


But theſe three ſoils are not always found diſtinct from each other, but in ma- 


ny places are mixed in a great variety of proportions. . 


In the mines of this county there are often found the ochrous earths of me- 
tals, the ruſty ochre of iron, the green and blue ochres of copper, and the pale 
yellow ochre of lead, the brown yellow of tin, and the red ochre of biſmuth ; the 
ochre of lead, in its natural ſtate, mixes well with oil, and gives a colour be- 
tween the li ht and brown ochre ; as it is ſolid, and will not fly off, it might per- 

There are alſo, in almoſt e pariſh, ſtrata of clay for making brick, as well 
as white clay for tobacco pipes, bricks for ſmelting — and other purpoſes, 
and a great variety of the clays called ſteatites, from their extreme reſemblance to 
tallow; but no has been yet diſcovered. | 


Of ſea ſands there is in this county a variety ; ſome are ſpread in a ſtra- 


tum on the higheſt hills, and ſome are found in clifts far above the higheſt ſea 


mark. On the fide of St. Agnes Beacon, one of the higheſt hills on the ſea 
ſhore, at the height of at leaſt 480 feet above the level of the ſea, the ſtrata a 
22 upon digging in the following order: the vegetable foil and common rub- 
le under it, five feet deep; of fine white and yellow 1 77 feet; under this a 
layer of ſand like that of te ſea below; ſix feet under this a layer of rounded 
ſmooth ſtones, ſuch as are found on the beach, then a layer of white ſtoney rubble 
and earth four feet deep, and then the firm rock, within which are-veins of tin. 


NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


The natural products of this Neef wheat, barley, oats, and rye; of 
which, in a plentiful year, ſome can be ſpared for exportation; in a moderate 
year, there is juſt a ſufficiency for home conſumption; and in a year of ſcarcity, it 
is neceſſary to purchaſe from other counties. | | 5 "Yo: 


Among the products of this county, may be reckoned the ſtones that are uſed. 
either for building or for ornament, * © a, 


| The ſurface of the ground in almoſt every part of Cornwall, yields an * 

whitiſh cryſtal, commonly called white ſpar, in great: plenty; theſe .are..uſed 

only to repair the roads and face hedges. OL Eu 
| On 


os 2 © N. . 


On the ſouth-eaſt coaſt, between Leſkard and the Tamar, there are 
ries of ſlate, which is in conſiderable quantities. And at a p 
| LH ery Send en 


bg pond pa ee Wi 
Fr which, to the depth of twelye fathom, 
which is fit for u n then comes à firmer 
in the air, and is fit both for paving 
, e e e is tea. Tien 3 
which, is called the bottom ſtone; it is of 5 615 
ſo cloſe, that it ſounds upon being ſtruck, 


At st. Columb, whe = Larid's End, on * north coaſt, there is 


There are alſo ſome quarries of marble, but it * Est rectiardvible Wide Aa 


beauty or uſe: but there are no gravel pits where and flints lie in heaps 
and r . .cree FO with an W 


: Me Ba? rn de Wa l "le i, W been West n 
Cornwall. This ſtone, when once heated, will continue warm eight or ten hours, 
ET Oe NI TINTR Nen char which =__ > 
internal hemorrhoids. | | 


not far from St. Ives Bay, on the north. coaſt: 1 e e 
as thin as Papers Inte interſecting each other in e „and leaving unequal 
cavities between them Err the ton S cellular to Prim 
in water. 


Several kinds of the aſbeſtos, or 3 a ſtone fo Bios" that „ s has 
been made of it, which fire would not conſume. The art however of making 
linen of this ſtone is now loſt. 


Gems of ſeveral kn have been found in 2 tin · mines but ſo ſmall as not to 
be critically examined without a microſcope; particularly ow WP co- 
2 rubies as red as a n hFacunths and ameth We” 


W of this county is ſemimetal, of which there is a 
biſmuth, ſpeltre, zink, naptha, antimony, lapis calaminaris, 


or pencil lead; cobalt, à ſubſtance containing . zaffer and ; l 
N 2 | mundic, 


The ſwimming · ſtone has alſo been Sundl in a copper-mine near Redruth, a a town 


F577 KR: MB Wh 1 5 
70 15 called alſo marcaſite, which contains arſenic, ſulphur, vitriol, and mer. 


But the principal product of Cornwall is tin and copper; theſe metals are 
found in veins or fiſſures, which are ſometimes filled with other ſubſtances, and 
the ſubſtance, whatever it is, with which theſe fiſſures are filled, is in Cornwall 
called a lode, from an old Anglo Saxon word, which fignifies to lead, as the 
miners always follow its direction. The courſe of the fiſſures is e eaſt and 
weſt, not however in a ſtraight line, but wavy, and one ſide is ſometimes a hard 
ſtone, and the other looſe . Moſt of theſe lodes are impregnated with me- 
tal, but none are impregnated equally in all parts. Theſe lodes are not often 
more than two feet wide, and the greater part are not more than one ; but in 
eneral, the ſmaller the lode the better the metal: the direction of theſe lodes is 
dom perpendicular, but declines. to the right or left, though in different de- 
grees. 5 | | 


Tin is the peculiar and moſt valuable product of this county; it affords em- 
loyment, and conſequently fubſiſtance to.the 728 affluence to the lords of the 
Foil a conſiderable revenue to our prince of Wales, 'who .is duke of Cornwall, 
and an important article of trade to the nation, in all the foreign markets of the 
known world. .,,, _ _- 4: gt IR IE Fo 6 
This metal is found either collected and fixed, or looſe and detached; it is 
found collected either in a lode, or in a horizontal layer of ore, called a floor, or 
interſperſed in grains and bunches in the natural rock. It is found looſe and de- 
— either in ſingle ſeparate ſtones, called ſhodes, or in a continued courſe of 
ſuch ſtones called the beuheyl, i. e, the living ſtream; for when a ſtone has nao 
metal in it, the tinners ſay it is dead; or laſtly, in a powder by itſelf. 


A floor is ſometimes found at the depth of many fathom, and the ſame ore 
is ſometimes found in a perpendicular lode for many fathom, and then diffuſed 
into a floor. The mines in which there are theſe floors are very us, for 
great care muſt be taken to ſupport the vaſt maſs that is undermined by digging 
out a horizontal ſtratum of ore, at the depth of many fathoms below: for want 
of this caution, which cannot be carried into execution without - conſiderable ex- 
pence, the ground over one of theſe floors, for a very conſiderable compaſs, funk 
down, without the leaſt notice, and at once killed and buried all that were be- 
low, and indeed all that were above, within the compaſs of the ground that gave 


way. 


Tin, in a pulveriſed ſtate, is found only upon the banks of creeks and rivers 
and open bays, where it is probably thrown by the water, after having been 
waſhed from ſome lodes that he bare to the ſea. | 


Copper is no where found richer, or in greater variety of ores than in Corn- 
wall ; though the mines haye not been worked with much advantage longer than 
ſixty years. The moſt common ore is of a yellow braſs-colour ; but there is ſome 
green, ſome: blue, ſome black, ſome grey, and ſame red; the n, blue, and 

lack yield but little; the grey contains more metal than the yellow, and the red 
more than the grey. There are beſides, in almoſt all the conſiderable mjnes, 
| mall 


dor 


dF 


* 


1 with copper, that 
would produce great quantities of 


, : days produce much more 
than its 2. what is called copper - mud, whence. a great proportion of pure 
y wy = A. te * 1624154 NRO mi 


copper may be obtained. 
, 7 OV” 


One ton of iron being thrown into a drain of a copper- mine in Ireland, pro- 
duced, in about a year, one ton nineteen hundred and an half weight of copper- 
mud, and each tan of mud produced ſixteen hundred weight of the pureſt, cop- 
per; ſo that in this inſtance the ty of copper: taken out of the drain, was 


i 


ron put in PF) 


ATA I SO oo ts to 21) os 6: 

It is alſo probable that filver might be found, if the lodes of copper were pro- 
perly traced with that view; for the mine of Ofloquee in Peru, was at the top al- 
moſt all copper, and every ſpade's breadth, as the miners dug downward; the ore 


more and more rich in ſilver, till at length the ſilver was found, without 


- 
h 


any mixture of other metal. And in the mines of Cornwall, filyer has been fre- 
quently found in the perſuit of a vein of pure o xq t. 

Beſides tin and copper, Cornwall produces iron, though there are no mines of 
this metal yet worked in the count. * 6 


Lead is alſo found in ſame parts of the county, but the greater part is what 
the miners call potter's ore. | | 160-4 434; i 840 rti | TERED : —y 2 . 


"= \ : * 


Gold in very ſmall quantities has ſometimes beer diſcovered in the tin ore: 
and Mr. Borlaſe, the author of a late hiſtory of Cornwall, from which this ac- 


count is principally taken, thinks more may probably be found, If it is Kilfully | 


and diligently fought. b | 41 
70801 1 ö * 1 | —_ ; 653+ ib | LE 1 
With reſpect to trees, whether of the foreſt or orchard, there is ſcarce any 


thing peculiar to this county. The plants and herbage, both of the field and 


garden, are alſo nearly the ſame as in other counties; and the ſca plants are on 


nin 


ſhaped. like 
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to the value of about 2001. . Sum. 


the houſes to equal inconvenience; but the water which ft 


o A 
different from thoſe found on other parts Mint ither 
r is cou 

pyrrhocorax, a crow with a red bill and | | L 
lhe ſeal, or ſea-calf, which is frequently found in the caves and other parts 
of the rb wee ee 1 b 22 e 249% 
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CIVIL and Eccles ASTICNE 1 DIVISIONS. 


This county is divided into nine hundreds, and contains one and thirty towns, 
which are incorporated, or have a market; for as ſome market towns are not cor- 
porations, ſome co ions. have no market. It lies in the dioceſe of Exeter, 
and province of Canterbury, and includes, . according to Camden and Speed, 
one — and fixty-one re e to others one hundred 
and eighty; and in Martin's * . they are fa e be one hundred and 


N 


MARKET TOWNS.” 


The wong ure, Bodmryii,” Beende else Susis, Clans ie 
— Loo, Falmouth, Fowey, St. Germans, Grampont, Helſton, St. Ives, Kel- 
lington, Launceſton, Leſkard, Leſtwithiel, Market Jew, St. Maws, St. Michael, 
Mouſe Hole, Newport, Padſtow, Penryn, Penſance, Redruth, Ne Strat- 


ton, Tregony, Fruro, Woodbridge, and Weſt Loo. 


Bopwryn, or Bona, in Corniſh Bos — of which 1; End no interpreta- 
tion, is diſtant from London 263 miles, and governed by a mayor, twelve alder- 
men, twenty-four common council, and a town clerk; w o haue a toll and lands 


This town lies between two Hills, :almoft in the center of che county, a fitua- 


tion which renders it leſs healthful than any other part of Cornwall. It conſiſts 


chiefly « of one ftreet, which is near a mile long, running from eaſt: to weſt, and 
containing about three hundred houſes. The hill on the ſouth ſide A 
intercepts the ſun as well as the air; and the back -houſes, 
chens, ſtables, and other buildings, of more convenience than ore Fog 25 
Carew, being built upon the deelivity,/ are aſcended by and the filth is by 
every heavy 9 waſhed down through the houſes into the ſtreet. 


The hill on the north fide is not quite ſo ſteep, and therefore does not ſubject 
ies the town from 
the conduit runs through the church- yard, which is the ordinary place of burial 
both for the town and pariſn. Such however was the condition of yn, when 
Carew publiſhed his Survey of Cornwall. How much it has been ſince. improv- 
ed, appears no otherwiſe than from the ſilence of later writers, with -reſpe& to 
theſe diſadvantages. The church however is the largeſt in the county, and had 
once a ſpire, but that was deſtroyed by lightening in the year 1699. The re- 
mains of an epiſcopal palace and priory are ſtill to De ſeen; and there are veſtiges 
of many other buildings, which ſhew that this was in ancient times much 
more conſiderable than it is now; and indeed ſo my as the time of Henry 5 
Eight 


wall, and partly by the corporation. The principal 
which Bodmyn was dhe only ſtaple in the county, 


* ? | $6 


BosCASTLE, originally called BorTzzzvx-CasTLE, from a caſtle built here by 
the anceſtors of the family of that name, is diſtant from London 186 miles, and was 
in ancient times a of conſiderable note, hut is now a mean place, though a 
market town. The ruins of the caſtle are ſtill to be ſeen. 


Bossinxy, called alſo TmTAcEL and Txzvana, is 252 miles from London 
and „ by a mayor and 


In this place it was, in Carew's time, fenced with a wall, 
was an entrance by an iron ivi | 


cep z and a 
the ſubterrancan darkneſs and rude aſpect of the cavern, 

are the ruins of a caſtle, ſaid to have been 

thur. The place at this time is 

ruins of ancient — » ng 'of whi 

ment, ſo ſtrong, that w the ſtone itſelf is waſted 

mains. | " 475 eee en ee 4 * Denn ; . 
'CAMELFORD, 250 miles from London, draws its name from the Ford over the 

river Camel. It is ſaid to have been incorporated by king: Charles the Firſt, and 


is . by a mayor, eight aldermen, a recorder, and town clerk. The town 
is ſmall, and the inhabitants few; of its buildings and trade our topographers 


* 


have made no mention. 


CoLums Macna is ſo called from a church which was built here, and dedi- 
cated to St. Columba. The place is inconſiderable, yet the juſtices for the ſouth 
diviſion keep their ſeſſion and hold a. court here once in three weeks, to deter- 
mine all ſuits, where the cauſe of action does not exceed the value of. forty ſhil- 


— 


lings. rib. | 
n. . WO 
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, 
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great profit. | 
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Worst Low, and Easr Low, ſo called from their ſituation; on each ſide of the 
river Loo, or Low, are diſtant from London 232 miles, and joined together by 
a ſtone bridge of fifteen arches. They were both incorporated by queen Eliza- 
beth. Weſt Low is governed by twelve burgeſſes, and Eaſt Low by nine bur. 
geſſes, one of which is 1 mayor, with à court of aldermen and re- 
corder. The manor of Eaſt Low is held by the corporation of the dutchy of 
Cornwall, at the annual rent of twenty ſhillings: the church is a chapel of eaſe to 
the pariſh of St. Martin's, in which the town ſtands. It has a wall next to the 
ſea, with a battery of four guns; and the inhabitants carry on a petty trade by 
fiſhing for pilchards. RK Tarte Manig do are: 


Weſt Low, which is alſo called Port Pigham, holds the manor of the dutchy, at 
the rent of twenty-four ſhillings per annum. It had formerly a chapel of caſe to the 

ariſh of Talland, but that has been ſince converted into a town-hall, and the in- 
pabjtants go to Talland to church. The harbour is commodious, though not 
large, and the river is navigable for veſſels of one hundred tons. 


FalLMourn, ſo called from its ſituation at the mouth of the river Fal, is diſtant 
from London 282 miles. It is governed by a mayor and aldermen, and is the 
richeſt and moſt trading town in the county, being ſuperior to any three of the 
boroughs that ſend members to parliament. The harbour, which is guarded by 

of St. Maws and 7 — is deſcribed in the account of the river 
Fal, by which it is formed. g 210 2 . - 


The town is well built, and has a church, which was formerly a chapel to that 
of the pariſh of St. Gluvias ; but by an act of the ſixteenth of Charles the Second, 
it was made a pariſh church. The cuſtom-houſe for moſt of the Corniſh towns 
is at this place, where the principal collector of thoſe duties reſides. About the 
time of king William, packet-boats were eſtabliſhed here for Spain, Portugal, 
and the Weſt-Indies, which has greatly increaſed the trade of the place. Theſe 
veſſels bring over great quantities of gold, both in ſpecie and in bars; and the 
merchants of Falmouth now trade with the wy in ſhips of their own; 
they have alſo a conſiderable ſhare of the pilchard fiſhery, which brings in very 


' Fowtey, or F AWBY, ſo called from the river on which it ſtands, is diſtant from 


London 240 miles, and is governed by a mayor, recorder, eight aldermen, a 


town clerk, and other officers, who hold the toll of the fairs and quayage of the 
harbour, under the dutchy, at forty ſhillings per annum rent. Fowey has a com- 


modious haven in the Channel, and is both populous and extenſive, reaching 


more than a mile on the eaſt ſide of the river. There was formerly a fort on 
each ſide of the harbour, and a chain reaching from one to the other quite croſs 


the river. The remains of the forts are ſtill viſible, but the chain has long ſince 


diſappeared, though it is ſaid to be ſtill defended by blockhouſes and ordnance : 
It has a fine Jarge old church, a free ſchool, and a public ho'pital. 


This place flouriſhed greatly in former times, by naval wars and piracies ; 
and the Fowey ſhips having refuſed to ſtrike as they ſailed by ſome of the Cinque 
ports, were attacked, but having defeated the aſſailants, the inhabitants gained 
e honourable appellation of the Gallants of Fowey; and the town, as a me- 


morial 


. 7 * N 5 } 
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Saler ae detives i its 10 ſom 86. 1 . 15 . 
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who came over hither to fi ſtant from London 
220 miles, and 8 the borough, and 
may make any houſe i it the pr " arreſts, e 
erior magiſtrates z but the xy village, conſiſtin a 

feu 1 8 built 7 rock, in form ” an * 


upon 
theatre, waſhed by the river Tide, which abounds with oyſters. It was once a 


biſhop's ſee, and the ruins of the copal palace are et viſible at Cuttenbeck, 
bop ſe, and the ruins of the epiſcopal pa The church is ahd Rot ill 


built, with an epiſcopal chair and ſtalls for the There is a free ſchool 


and a ſeſſions houſe. _ The pariſh in Which this town ſtands, which is alſo called 


St. Germans, is the in the county, being twenty miles in compaſs, and 
containing ſeventeen villages. It is ſuppoſed to include mote eee 
nnen, R gland. 


enn ſuppoſed to have been Get el Bridge, foi 
its bridge over the river Fal, is 251 miles Aiſtane from London. It is — 
ration, governed by a mayor, eight aldermen, a recorder, and town clerk. 
conſiſts only of one ſtreet: it has a chapel of eaſe to the pariſh church, Ac is 
eee. from the town. The corporation is 
endowed with ſeveral conſiderable privileges, particularly freedom from all 
toll the county, which are held of the dutchy, at the annual tent of 


Nr 26 * The OM are "el to ha on N ure 


HesToN, diſtant 29 en is called in the Corniſh Jan 
Hellaz. Helſton, or Hellaz, is faid to nify Green Hall, a name fu 
Carew to be given to this place from the ſalt water about it, which is 
iſh hue, It ſeems however more probable, , 27 '=.gh g is HeP > Town, or the 
town on the river Hel. It was incorporated Elizabeth, and is go- 
verned by a aldermen, and common wig t is ſituated on the river 
Cober, not 
lous. It conliſts principally of four ſtreets, Built in the form of @ croſs, through 
each of which runs a ſtream of water. At the interſection of theſe ſtreets ſtands 
the market-houſe, which is a large convenient building This town has alſo a 

uild-hall and a church, with a ſteeple that is ninety | Feet high, and ſerves as a 
fea mark. A little below, the town is an harbour, "Ing no means ep, 
where many of the tin ſhips take in their e | | 


= 
* 


1 1 he f * 


by 


: 


.", * Ives, called or iginall I lizs, from an Iriſh female aint, whoſe name 
was lia,: is 278 miles Lee ran and governed by a mayor, twelve capital 


and dec inferior b burgeſſes, with à recorder, and town clerk, St. Ives | 


was an harbour in the Iriſh ſea, but it is no almoſt choaked up with ſand, the 


- coaſt from this place to the Land's wy * a long tract of ſand banks, fo 1 5 7 
2 e 


Vor. I. 


vor, 
fr fro from its influx into the ſea; and is not only large but popu- 
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Mary Magdalen, whoſe image is curiouſly cut in the fide of a wall; and the re- 


ed. It has a free ſchool, and two charity ſchools; the free ſehool was founded 


London 229 miles, and was firſt incorporated by Edward earl of Cornwall, in an- 
cient times, and laſt by queen Elizabeth, in virtue of whoſe charter it is govern- 


E „„ - TR 7 9 Wn, OR, 
the people have been more than once forced to remove. The town is now ſmall, 
But has a handfome chureh, which however is but a chapet to the pariſh of Uni- 
lalant, and ſtands ſo near to the fea, rhar the waves often break apainft it. There 
is alfo at this place a free grammar ſchool founded by king Charles the Firft, of 
which the biſhop of Exeter, and the mayor and burgeſſes are governors.” The 
bay, called St. Ives Bay, which receives the river Heyl, or 155 is much ex 
poſed to the north weſt wind, which has heaped the fands upon it that haye ren- 
dered it almoſt uſeleſs. The land between chis place and Mount's is for 
above four miles over, and is fo fituated, that n the Britiſh nor St. 0 
Channel is diftant above three miles; and from the hill/the' Iſlands of Scilly 
may be diſtinctly ſeen in a clear day, though they are diftant above thirty miles. 
The Wege ere 1 _— ruined; INN oor 4 e trade 
in pilchards and Corniſh flates, and had twenty or thi IPs ing to the 
Babor, the number of which is now greatly £ WI e 


KRTIINGrTON is diſtant from London 199 miles; and though it has no charter 
of incorporation, is governed by a 8 who is annually chofen at the 
court leet of the lord of the manor. It is fitnated on the river Lyner, or Lyn- 
her, and is greatly ſuperior to the majority of Corniſh boroughs. It confifts of 
one good broad ſtreet, in which there is a church that is a chapel of eaſe to the 

ariſh of Southill, and a .market, houſe, Its chief trade is the woollen manu-' 


_ Lavncesrton was called Lanſtupbadon, the Charch of St. Stephen, and of this 
name Launceſton is a corrupt contraction. lt is ſituated on a rifing ground near 
the river Tamar, and is diftant from London 208 mites. This. town includes 
two ancient boroughs, called Dunhivid or Dunevet, and Newport. Dimevet 
was probably ſo called from its ſituation on a Down ;, and the name N . 
needs no explanation. Launceſton was made a free borough by Henry the T rd, | 
and incorporated by queen Mary in 1555. It is governed by a mayor, recorder, 
and eight aldermen. It is ſaid to be a populous and trading town; though of 
the many books that were conſulted for this epitome, there is not one that tells 
us of what articles this trade conſiſts. It has a parifh church, dedicated to St. 


mains of a caſtle, one part of which is now uſed as a gaol, and in another 
the aſſizes are held, or were held not many years ago. Indeed the ſummer aſ- 
ſizes are now conſtantly held at Bodmyn, though, till a late act of parliament, 
they were held only at Launceſton, where the knights of the ſhire are ſtill ele&- 


by queen Elizabeth, and the charity ſchools ' are ſupported by private contri- 
butions. They are for the benefit of children of both fexes; and the girls, be- 
fides reading, are taught to knit, ſow, and make bone Jace, and are allowed 
what they earn. By an act made in the thirty-ſecond of Henry the Fighth, for the 
repair of decayed Corniſh boroughs, this town was endowed with the privilege of 
a ſanctuary, but it does not appear that theſe privileges have ever been claimed. 


Lrskanb. The name of this place is of uncertain derivation; though Les, in 
the Corniſh language, ſignifies broad, and Ker ſignifies gone. It is diſtant from 


od 


| G&: O: Rh: My W- 
ed by a mayor and burgeſſes, has power to purchaſe lands, | per- 
petual ſucceſſion, It is ſeated upon a hill, and ſaid to be now one of the largeſt 
and beſt built towns in Cornwall 4 though in the Tec the Firſt it þ 
ed of little elſe than the ruins of ancient buildings, which ſhewed that it had once 
been great. The church is large, and the town-hall is a handſome building, erect- 
ed on ſtone pillars, with a turret, in which there is a clock that has four dials; 
this town has allo a curious conduit, a meeting-houſe, and a free ſchool, It is 
{aid to carry on à conſiderable trade with the neighbouring towns, in boots; and 
ſhoes, and to ſpin conſiderable quantities of yarn, for the clothiers,of Devonſhire. 
Near this town. there is a park, where the late lord Radnor had a fine ſeat. 


LSsTWIrRIEI, or LysTuTHIEL, diſtant 239 miles from London, is £ 
to derive. its name from the Corniſh word - Loſwithiall, which ſignifies a Lion's 
Tail. Phe earl of this province bore the lion for his arms, and the principal 
ſtrength of the lion being ſuppoſed to lie in his tail, and this town being anciently 
the earl's place of reſidence, where his exchequer was kept, and the affairs of his 
government tranſacted, it is ſuppoſed, from theſe circumſtances, to have been 
called the Lion's Tail, or Loſwithiall. It was firſt i by. Richard carl 
of Cornwall, and has had other charters ſince, It is governed by ſeven capital 
burgeſſes, of which one is mayor, end ſeventeen aſſiſtants, or common council; 
it is however at preſent much inferior to. the neighbouring towns of Leſkard and 
Bodmyn. Leftwithiel originally ſtood: upon a high hill, where there are (till the 
remains of an ancient caſtle, called Leſtormin, or Reſtormel, which was the 
duke's but the town is now removed into the valley, and though it is 
well built, is not populous, becauſe the river Fawy, on which it ſtands, is ſo 
choaked with ſand, that it is no longer navigable for the veſſels, which in the laſt 
age uſed to bring manufactures and Akai, peyw of various kinds quite up to the 
tow ar u N ron da ties oe a art ne 


It has however ſtill ſome peculiar privileges; the common gaol for all the ſtan- 
naries and their ſeveral weights and meaſures are kept here; and this town, holds 
the buſhelage of coals, ſalt, malt, and corn in the town of Fowey, and the an- 
chorage in ts harbour, for which, and other liberties, it 111. 198. 10d. 
per annum to the dutchy of Cornwall. It has a church with a ſpire, the only one, 
except that of Helſton, in the whole county. The great and exchequer of 
the 1 of. Cornwall, were defaced by the rage of fanaticiſin, in the year 1644. 
The trade that remains is in waollen: manufacturca. Among other memorials. of 
the ancient ſplendor of this. place, as the is of a principality, it was the 
cuſtom for the freeholders to aſſemble on Low] Sunday, one of whom was dreſi- 
ed in royal robes, with a crown on his head, and a ſcepter in his hand, and was 
mounted on a horſe richly capariſoned, a diſtinction which each of them enjoyed by 
rotation. He then. proceeded h the town with a ſword of ſtate borne before 
him, and attended by the reſt of the frecholders on horſeback, to the church, 
where he was received by the prieſt, and conducted with great ſolemnity to di- 
vine ſervice. When this duty was diſcharged, he re with the ſame pomp 
to a houſe appointed for that purpoſe, where an entertainment was provided for 
him and his attendants, at which he. preſided with royal dignity, being ſerved 
upon the knee, with all the ceremony uſed to a ſovereign prince, in memory of 
the royalties appertaining to the honour of Cornwall, poſſeſſed by the dukes in 
this town; but the cuſtom has been now many years diſuſed. 1 
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MankzT Jew, or MarxkET-Jv, Jupiter's Market, fo called from the market 
day, Thurſaay, die Jovis, in the Corniſh language Few, is diſtant from London 
284 miles. The town, which is very inconſiderable, ſtands upon a bay; called 
Mount's Bay, and has a harbour, which is neither commodious nor ſafe. This 
place is called Marazion in all the maps, and in all the books Market-Few. 


Sr. Maws, ſuppoſed by ſome to have been St. Mary's, is about 282 miles from 
London; how it is governed does not appear, but it has a caſtle, called St. 
Maws Caſtle, which with another over againſt it, called Pendennis caſtle, and 
ſaid to be the largeſt in the kingdom, was built for the ſecurity of Falmouth 
haven. The caſtle has a governor,, a deputy, and two gunners, with a plat- 
form of guns; but the town is a wretched hamlet- to the co" of St. Juſt, with- 
out either church, cha or meeting-houſe. It con but of one ſtreet, 


which is built under a hill, and fronting the ſea. The inhabitants ſubſiſt en- 


tirely by fiſning; yet they have the honour to chuſe two members of parliament. 
The caſtle of Pendennis has generally a ſmall garriſon. 5 | 

ST. MicaatxL's, ſuppoſed to have been originally Modiſbole, and to have been 
fainted by a vulgar error, after this name was corrupted to Michael; is dif-- 
tant from London 261 miles, and governed by an officer, called a portreve, who 
is annually choſen by a jury of the chief inhabitants, out of fix chief tenants, 
who are called deputy lords of the manor, becauſe they hold lands in the bo“ 
rough. It is now a mean hamlet to the pariſhes of Newland and St. Enidore; 


and though a borough, has no market. It conſiſts of not more than thirty houſes, 


inhabited by poor people, who have neither trade nor privilege, but that of ſend- 
ing two members ta parliament, Fa e N e 3s 


Movizwors; 290 miles from London, lies alſo on Mount's Bay, and is an ar- 
bour for fiſhing boats. This place was formerly called Port-Inis, or the Port of 
the Iſland, becauſe there is a little iſland ds before it, called St. Cle- 


mentẽs. 


Nxwron r, though it is included in Launceſton, muſt be diſtinguiſhed from it, 
as it ſtall retains its privilege of ſending members to. parhament. * 


PapsTow, originally PzTRock-STow, derived its name from Petrocus, a Bri- 
tiſh hermit, who reſided here in his cell. It is diſtant from London 232 miles, 
is a corporation, erned by a mayor and other officers, and is ſituated on the 
river Camel, in the Briſtol Channel: the harbour is the beſt in the north part 
of the county, and capable of receiving many ſhips of great burden, but it can- 
not be entered without danger, exce ths a very-1kilful pilot, as there are rocks 


on the eaſt ſide, and banks of ſand on the weſt. The principal trade of this. 
place is in the ſlate- tiles and herring fiſhery. | - 


| Pannyn is faid by ſome to be ſo called from irs ſituation on a woody hill, Per- 


In ſignifying a curled head. It is diſtant from London 264 miles; and having 


been incorporated by king James the Firſt, is governed by a mayor, eleven al- 


dermen, and a common council of twelve, with a recorder and other officers, 


who are inveſted with a power to try felons in their juriſdiction. =" 
Fa Th NA Penryn 
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Penryn is ſituated. upon a hill at the entrance of Falmouth harbour, near a 
caſtle, called Pendennis Caſtle, and has ſo many gardens and orchards, that it 
looks like a town in a wood. Ic is well watered with rivulets, and has an arm of 
the ſea on each ſide of it, with a good cuſtum-houſe, quay, 2 mo 
In this town are the ruins 14 a collegiate church, 2 
biboy of Exeter, conſiſting of a tower part of the garden ere is 
alſo a "Sig ſchool, founded by queen Elizabeth, a — 4 and a guild-hall, but 
neither church nor chapel, according to ſome writers, though the compilers of 
the Magna Britannia ſay that it has two; one in that part of it which 
the the Fu of Gluvias, and another in that part which ſtands in the pariſh of Roſk- 


It does not however Verbr. that the town ſtands in 
— pariſhes ; and this is ſo full 


ro Pen is inhabited 
2 * e ard 6h 


renin merchants, and carries on a conſiderable 


PENSANCE is ſuppoſed to have been. Pen Saint, Saint's Head, the arms of — 


town being the Baptiſt's Head in a Charger; but it ſeems more probable that it was 
originally either Pen-Sands, the Head of the Sands; or |Penſeves, the Head of 


the Channel. Penſavas agrees beſt with the ſituation of the place, which is in 
the bottom of Mount's Bay; and it ſeems more rue that the original name 


ſhould have been in one lan „ than ed of two; the arms may 


have been given ſince the name enſavas was changed to Penſance, and K 


to be compounded of Pen and Saint. This place is diſtant 290 miles fro 


don. It is well built and e, and has * ben in e a ee. 


able trade 1 is carried on. t] 
Ron urn is diſtant from Laiddet 273 0 and as it lies in a the midſt of the 
mines, is made rn e e ee 1 ns 


Sar i is A 226 miles diſtant: from London, bein the e 6rft town in the 
county ſed to be a corruption of Salteſſe, The town was an- 
ciently Nt Fae 4 . or Eſſe's town, Eſſe being the name of ſeveral. fami- 
lies to this day. Wü de Eſſe was at length contracted to Eſſe, and the word 
ſalt was afterwards added, becauſe it ſtands upon the ſea. It was incorporated 


by a charter of Charles the Second, and is governed by a mayor and ſix aldermen,. 


wh are {tiled the council of the borough, and with the burgeſſes may chuſe a 
recorder. In this corporation the manor of the borough is veſted; and on the 


fairs. N 


. 0 


Saltaſh is ſituated on the declivity of a ſteep hill, not more than — miles 


from the Dock of Plymouth, to which there is a fe over the Tamar, called 


the Crimble Paſſage. The church of this town is a_ chapel of caſe to the pariſh. 


of St. Stephen, in which it ſtands. It has a Wee market houſe and town. 
houſe, with a free ſchool. This place, among other advantages, has a court of 


admiralty, with a coroner, a yearly revenue raiſed on its boats and barges, an- 


chorage and ſoilage from all foreign veſſels, the profits of the Crimble ferrey, 


and the right ot ee for oyſters, except between Candlemas and Eaſter. 


The harbour will receive Hips, af any burthen , a the inhabitants carry on a 


con- 


ds in 


of manifeſt contradictions, that it deſerves no 
en awoke in * rt e 5d 


payment of geen Foun e it ** all the ral of the markets and 
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conſiderable trade in malt and beer: they alſo furniſh the inhabitants of Ply. 
mouth Dock with almoſt all the neceſſaries that are fold at market; for they chuſe 
rather to go by water to Saltaſh market, in the town boat, than by to the 
town of Plymouth, becauſe proviſions are much cheaper at Saltaſh than Ply- 
mouth, ad becauſe the boat, without any additional expence, brings home what 
they buy. | 


T here are ſome merchants at this place who have ſhips, that of late years have 
uſed the Newfoundland fiſhery. | 21 


' SrrATTON, diſtant from London 211 miles, is ſaid to deſerve note only for 
irs orchards, gardens, and garlick. ih; £48 | | 


x Txzooxy, 256 miles from London, was incorporated by king James the Firſt, | 
and is governed by a mayor, recorder, and twelve capital burgeſſes. It ſtands 
on the river Fal, which is navigable to this place from Falmouth. The chief 


manufacture is ſerge. 


Truro, diſtant from London 274 miles, is fo called becauſe it conſiſts chiefly 

of three ſtreets, as the Corniſh word Truru ſignifies. It was firſt incorporated by 

| king John, ſince by queen Elizabeth, and is now governed by a mayor, four alder- 
men, and a recorder. The mayor of this place is alſo mayor of Falmouth, and 
| the quayage of goods laden or unladen there, belongs to this town. When the 
mayor is lected. he is obliged by cuſtom to deliver up his mace to the lord of 

the manor, till ſixpence is paid for every houſe in the town, and then it is re- 


delivered by the lord's ſteward to the mayor again. 


Truro is ſituated near the conflux of two ſmall rivers, which almoſt ſurround 
it, and form a large wharf, with a commodious quay for 'veſſels of about 100 
tons. The ſtreets are regular, and the church, which is a large Gothic build- 
ing, not inferior to any in the county: no other public edifice is mentioned, ex- 
cept a market-houſe, which is ſaid to be large, but is not particularly deſcribed. 
The people of this town live and dreſs ſo elegantly, that the pride of Truro is 
one of the by-words of the county. The chief trade conſiſts in ſhipping off tin 
and copper ore; The copper abounds between this town and St. Michael's, and 
the works are greatiy improved ſince the erection of the copper mills near Briſtol. 


WaapBRIDGE, or WARDBRIDGE is faid to be diſtant from London 248 
miles, though but five miles ſouth of Padſtow, which is ſaid to be diſtant but 
232 miles. It derives its name from the bridge over the Camel, of which an 
account has been already given in the deſcription of that river, 


To theſe towns and boroughs muſt be added ST. AvsT1L, a place which is re- 
giſtered as a market town in Everal liſts, and diſtinguiſhed as ſuch in many maps, 
yet is not mentioned either in Camden, the Magna Britannia, Carew, Blome, 
Bowen, the Gazetteer, Borlace, or any other book among more than 200 vo- 
lumes that were conſulted for this work. It lies to the north of Grampont. 


It is alſo neceſſary to add ſome account of the rocks of Scilly, as they have been '- 
ahways deemed part of this county. The rocks of Scilly are about 140 ſmall 
: iſlands, 


6... 6: N 
illands, that lie near 60 tries diſtant from the Land's End, and are Tuppoſed to 
have been ſeparated ftom it, and from each other, by Toric violent eruption df 
the ſea, which is from forty to fitty füthom deep all about them, The 
and moſt fruitful is nine miles in circumference; it is called St. Maty's, ind 
has a good harbour, with a caſtle, that was built by queen Elizabeth. Ano- 
ther of them is called the Hand of Scilly,” from which the rocks took theit fame; 
theſe, and fotrte others, ſtand high, and bear gobd cin, wien fine paldure, 
abvunding alſ& with rabbets and crafies; herohs; ſwäns, and other water fowl. 
They have alſo tin ttittres, and are well ifrhabited; but others ate dverflowed at 
high tides, and conſequently are deſart. 1 | 


As theſe iflands lie in the middle, between the Briſtol Channel on the north, 
and the Engliſh Channel on the ſouth, they have proved fatal to innutnerable 
ſhips, notwithſtanding light-houfes have been erefed; and Every other method 
taken to prevent it. | | | | I 20g r 
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NATURAL HISTORY and CURIOSITIEsS, 
remarkable PARTICULARS, &. 


In this county there ate feveral ſprings, ſuppoſed to haye medicinal virtue, Medicina] 
that are not known to be tinctured with any mineral. At a village called Madern, waters. 
ſituated under the hifts a little to the north of Penfance, there is a welt which is 
ſaid to cure pains and ſtiffneſs in the limbs, by being uſed as à bath. Super- 
ſtitious perſons alſo reſort to this well at certain times of the year, moon, and day, 
on a leſs juſtifiable errand ; they drop pebbles or pins into the water, or ſhake the 
ground about, and fromm the turns which theſe ſmall bodies make in ſinking, or 
the bubbles that riſe in the water, they determine by certain rules, what in ge- 
neral will be their future fortune, or what will be the Hue of an amouf or un- 
dertaking in which they happen to be engaged. | | 


In the pariſh of Saticred, among the hills to the weſt of Penſance, there is 
another well that has been much celebrated for curing wounds and fores, and 
removing cutaneous eruptions. As a memorial of its virtue, a chapel was lon 
ſince built near it, and dedicated to St. Enitius ; the ruins of it, confiſting o 
much carved ſtone, {tifl remain, and ſhew that it was once of conſiderable note. - 
Both theſe waters rife in a grey moor-ſtone gravel, called in Corniſh grouan, and 
are very cold and limpid, But not mineral. | | | 


There is a third welf of the fame kind, calle& Holy Well, about a mile and a 
half to the north - weſt of St. Curhbert's Church. St. Cuthbert's Church is in a 
ſmall ſandy bay on the fouth-weſt coaſt, not far from St. Columb's. In this 
bay there are ſeveral caves, which have been wrought into the cliff by the north 
ſex; and in one of thefe caves, at the north- eaſt point of the bay, at the foot of i 
a high cliff, is this well. There are ſome rude ſteps cut into the rock, which 
lead from the entrance, that is very low, to the height of many feet per- 

ndicular ; the water is then ſeen diſtilling from every part of the roof, and 

eing collected in a little baſon, it flows from thence in a ſmall ſtream, not 
bigger than a reed. There are ſeveral ſmall protuberances of the alabaſter kind, 
hanging from the roof; and the floor of the rock is covered with the fame ſub- 


ſtance ; and there is no production of the alabaſter kind in any other part of the 


county. 
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county. The water of this well is greatly commended. in "WIR and other dif. 


orders of the bowels ; but. 1 — trying the common experiments upon it, it does 
not appear to contain either ſteel, alum, acid ſalts, ſulphur, or any other mineral 
principle. „ 2 1 


There are many chalybeat ſprings in this county, particularly at Ludgvan, 
not far from Market Jew. Mr. Borlace * ſays that he knows two people, who by 
drinking, and waſhing the part affected with this water, which is diuretic, and 
paſſes forcibly by perſpiration, have been cured of the king's evil, | 


Carew + mentions a well, called Scarlet Well, near Bodmyn, which he fays 
repreſents many colours, like thoſe of the rainbow, is much- heavier than com- 
mon water, and will keep without alteration, either in ſcent or taſte, the greateſt 
part of a year. Many miracles were faid to have been performed by this water 
about the time of the reformation ; but the neighbouring juſtices of peace hav- 
ing detected the workers of theſe lying wonders, the miracle ceaſed, and it is 
not now exactly known where the well was, 1 8 


Mr. Borlace has taken notice of this well; but there is another mentioned by 


Gibſon, in his additions to Camden, of which he has taken no notice. This 


well is in the pariſh of Penſance, and is called St. Madren's Well, There are 
many legendary fables concerning the virtues of it, but Gibſon adds in a note, 
that there were many inſtances of its extraordinary virtue, too recent, and too 
well atteſted, to admit of ſuſpicion or doubt. Whether this water is ſuppoſed to 
have been impregnated with any. mineral we are not told ; but probably it is a 
chalybeat, and for that reaſon paſſed over by Mr. Borlace, who ſays there are 
many ſuch in the county: but as the effects of all are extreamly ſimilar, the 
mention of more than one would be unneceſlary, IIs * 


Mr. Borlace mentions a letter from one Vallack, an able apothecary and che- 
miſt at Plymouth, in which he affirms, that a water, called Carn-key- water, 
near Redruth, is impregnated both with iron and tin, | 


No ſaline, aluminous, hot, bitter, ſulphureous, or petrifying waters, have 


been diſcovered in this county. But the waters in general are impregnated with 


mundic, in proportion to the quantity which they paſs through, and the diſpoſi- 
tion of the mundic, either to retain or communicate its noxious qualities, Mun- 
dic is a mineral foſſil, conſiſting of arſenic, ſulphur, vitriol, and mercury, 
dreadful ingredients, yet the water is ſeldom poiſonous, even in the mine, where 
it proceeds directly from the body of the mundic lode. It is not however al 
ways innocent; for the mundic in general will not yield its arſenic to water, yet 
ſometimes it yields either that or ſome other poiſon ſo copiouſly, that a tinner 


waſhing a wound on his leg with a mundic water, in a mine at Ludgvan, it 


brought on a gangrene that killed him. At the ſame time, the fumes of the mun- 
dic in the ſame mine were ſo ſtrong, that the labourers became pale and lan- 
guid, and their cloaths retained efluvid in the higheſt degree loathſome. It hap- 

ned alſo, that in the year 1739, a flock of geeſe going as uſual into the river 
at Crowleſs, a village in the ſame pariſh, to drink, nine of them upon their re- 


* Nat. Hiſt, Corn. p. 14. + Surrey Conn. p. 26. 
turn 
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turn to the bank, lay donn immediately and died. This river. is always of a 
red turbid colour, but both geeſe and horſes drank it before that time, and ſince, 
without miſchief, though it is remarkable that no fiſhi can live either in this or 
any other brook that receives water thus impregnated from the mine. 


There are ſcarce any meteorological phænomena which are not common to all The weather 
Parts of a diſtrict ſo ſmall as England; yet there is an a ce in Cornwall, dog, a me- 
called by the country people a weather dog, and found to be a cettain prognoſtic . 
of hard rain, which to Mr. Borlaſe appeared new and ſingular. By his deſcrip- 
tion it muſt Took like a ſquare piece cut off from the end of a large rainbow, 
thrice as wide as a common rainbow, but no higher than wide; that which he 
ſaw appeared in the north-eaſt, about ſix in the evening of the fifteenth of Auguſt 
1752, the wind at weſt-north-weſt, the ſky cloudy, and the mercury moving up- 
wards in the barometer; ſoon after the mercury began to fall; the next day about 
eleven, it began to rain; at one, the rain came down like a flood; and ſo conti- 
nued without intermiſſion, till ten o clock en the morning following. This ap- 
pearance is very common in almoſt all parts of Engla ne. 


The moſt extraordinary phænomenon that ever appeared in the fea on this Earthquakes, 
coaſt, was on the firſt of November 1755, about two in the afternoon, the day on 
which Liſbon was deſtroyed by an earthquake: there was juſt then a dead calm 
which left the vanes poi ner the north eaſt; the mercury in the barometer 
was higher than it been known for three years before, and the mercury in 
Farenheit's thermometer ſtood at fifty- four. The ſea at St. Michaels Mount, af- 
ter it had ebbed about half an hour, ſuddenly roſe ſix feet, and again retired 
in about ten minutes; this flux and re flux continued every ten minutes for two 
hours and an half. It came in with great rapidity from the ſouth- eaſt, and ebbed 
away to the weſtward, whirling the boats that lay at the head of the pier, ſome 
one way, and ſome another. The firſt and ſecond flux and reflux were not ſo - 
violent as the third and fourth; for in theſe, and thoſe that immediately follow- 
ed, the ſea was as rapid as a mill ſtream deſcending to an underſhot wheel. Af- 
ter about two hours, the undulations became gradually fainter, and ceaſed about 
the time of low water. h 115 N 5 
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The weſtern parts of this county were on the fifteenth of July 1757, ſhaken 
by an earthquake, which Mr. Borlaſe ſays was violent, though it did no damage 
to the ſlighteſt building, nor even to the mines. „ 9243 5 oa! 


Among the natural curioſities of this county, a cove, or cave, called Kynan's Kynan's 
Cove, is not the leaſt conſiderable. Kynan's Cove is fituated one mile and an Cove. 
half north-weſt. from the Lizard Point; the way down to it from the hill, is ex- 
tremely rugged and narrow, being only a ſingle track worn by the - horſes that 
carry ſand. Theſ ſand of the cove, which is entered by this path, is partly of a. 
light colour, and partly glittering; it is diſperſed in. many winding paſlages. 
among rocks, and vaſt maſſes of the cliff, which lead to different grots of va- 
rious ſize and figure: theſe grots are waſhed tog often by the tides to produce 
any cavernous plants; but at the foot of the rocks many baſons, or baths of wa- 
ter, tranſparent as cryſtal, are formed in the ſands by the eddy of the waves. 
The crevices in the rocks, which are ſeldom more than the twentieth of an inch 
_ are full of a ſmooth unctuous * which greatly reſembles a 

Vorl. I. : | 
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Foſſil wood. 


Turtles. 


A monſtrous 
Production. 


R L. 
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bath to the ſight and touch; and between the rocks, on the caftern fide, there 
are a few ſmall veins of the white and red marbled clay, which, frum its reſem- 
blance to tallow, which in Greek is called Feag, has obtained the name of featites. 
Woodward, in his Cat. vol. 1. p. 6. ſays that a conſiderable part of the cliff 
near the Lizard, conſiſts of this earth. And Hill, who ſeems implicitly to have 
copied him, ſays, „ that the cliff of the Lizard Point is almoſt wholly compoſed 
of it.“ But this is ſo far from being true, that about the cliffs there is | 
any of this earth to be ſeen. It is found moſt pure and in the greateſt plenty, 
a mile farther to the north than Kynan's Cove, in a narrow valley, about two 
bundred paces from the top of the hill. FARES 


Of foſſils the moſt remarkable in this county are trees of various kinds and fizes, 
that are found at conſiderable depths below the ſurface of the earth. BY 


In the year 1740, ſeveral pieces of oak, and one intire ſtock, about ten feet 
long, without branches, were found about four feet below the ſurface of a drained 
marſh, an the banks of the river Heyl, in Penwith. 


In the year 1750, another oak about twenty 
meter, was found at the depth of thirty feet, by a man who was digging 
near the Land's End. The branches of this tree were 1 
ſion of which was left in the bed where it was found, which was the ſame 
ſand with that of the adjacent beach. Near this tree was found the ſkeleton 
an animal, TIEN a deer; the ſkeleton was intire, but the horns 
unpertect. A ors was about two feet and a half long, and about as 
thick as a man's wriſt. | | 


In the year 1753, ſeveral other pieces of horns, either of rhe elk or deer, were 
found in the fame place at the depth of twenty feet. 


Another ſort of foſſil ms been — in lakes, bogs, and harbours, 
in whole groves together, di icularly as . There was a 
tradition 10 Cornwall that a hae Td of ground, on rw ny: of Mount's Bay, 
was a wood; and on the tenth of January 1757, after the ſands had been drawn 
off the ſhore by a violent ſea, the remains of the wood appeared; ſeveral trees 
with their branches and roots intire, were diſcovered, though in a horizontal poſ- 
ture; there were oaks, willows, and haze. The place where theſe trees were 
found, was three hundred yards below full-ſea-mark, and the water was about 
twelve feet deep upon them when the tide was in. 


On the third of July 1736, two. turtles were caught on this coaft, one about 
four kagues ſouth of Pendennis Caſtle, which weighed eight hundred weight, 
and the other off the Land's End, which weighed near ſeven hundred weight, 
after it had bled to death, | 


The black cattle of this county ſometimes generate within the firſt year, with - 
out ſuffering either in their health or growth; neither have the monſtrous or im- 
perfect productions been many. The moſt remarkable was a calf that was ' caſt 
in May 1731, with twa heads conjoined, four ears, four eyes, four noſtrils, two. 
mouths, and twa back bones, from the heads to the end of the ribs, _—_ 
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they grew into. one, and were: centinned: ſingle to the tail. is monſter had no 
more than four legs, but it had two hearts, » the wil This E Area 


double, except the primæ vie, from the ſtomach downwards, which were ſingle. 
It lived ſome hours, and Erie and lowed with rao voices ur che hen time, 


excopt that 4 Extraordi- 
GY NE Ina tors, 
; on 2 Sur. tance related 
. carrying | he uſed to dons © 48 
duct him to Parkyns's to dinner, and when the meal was — — 

to condu&t him back to his couch and covert again. This particular is related by 

Carew, who ſays it was told to ras Auer omar 


| As to the inhabitants of Cornwall, they are diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of ethet leben, 
counties by ſeveral peculiarities. HAN | of Cornwall 


diſtinguiſhed by their language, a dia- der lan. 
on, was common to all Britain; ſo diffor- guage; 


iſ, The ſubſtantive is generally before the 

tion ſometimes comes after the caſe governed. 3dly, The nominauve and go- 

verned caſe, and pronouns are often inco with the verb. Athly, Letters 

are changed in the beginning, middle, or end of a word or ſyllable; and ſome 

2 omitted, ſome added: and gthly, a word is ſometimes compounded of ſe- 
veral others, either for ſignificance or ſound. 


adjeRtive.. a diy, The pre- 


As a ſpecimen, the following proverbs are inſerted. 


— na y gy, an gwra deveeder: 
4 not 2 Tn expect loſs. 


. 7 
Do good, for thyſelf thou doſt it. 


There was nothing printed i in this language til LIhuyd, the antiquary, publiſh- 
ed his Corniſh Grammar; but there are two manuſcripts in the Bodleian — 
which contain ſeveral interludes, or as the author calls them, ordinalie; the ſub- 
ject of the firſt is the Creation of the world; of the ſecond, the Paſſion of our 


Lord Jeſus; of the third, the Reſurrection; and of the fourth, the Delu Ti dr 


is alſo a Corniſh, vocabulary in the Cotton Library, which is prin 
2 ſpoken in Coral till che time of Henry the 
oreman, 


— 
- 


Borlaſe, at the end of his Antiquities nen 
who was vicar of Menhynnet, or Menhinuick, 


This language 
was the firſt who taught his pariſhioners the 


Eighth, that De. John 
near Launceſton, in that r 
9 in Engliſh, which now univerſally 
pie 


Lord's Rrayer, Creed, and 
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prevails; ſo that the Corniſh language is not ſpoken in converſation; in any part 
of the county. ö i | 300 5: 2; 6 8-117 4341 | A San 


their ſports, The ſports of Cornwall are wreſtling. and hurling. ; 


Theſe manly ſports, if they are not Corniſh. by peculiarity, are certainly fo 
by — bar The exerciſe of wreſtling is too well known to need a icular 
deſcription. Hurling is thus deſcribed by Carew : the players are divided into 
two parties, each conſiſting of an equal number, and matched againſt each other 
in pairs; two buſhes - are pitched in the ground, at a conſiderable diſtance from 
each other, called the goals, which one pair of each party is allotted to guard; 

; the reſt draw into the middle between the two goals, with the ball, which is 

| of wood, covered with filver, and. is about three inches diameter; ſome indif- 
ferent perſon then throws it up, and whoſoever can catch it, and carry it h 
his adverſaries goal, wins the game. But as ſoon as it is caught, the pair of the 
oppolite party that is matched againſt the pair, one of which has caught the ball, 
immediately endeavours. to ſtop him, or trip up his heels; they are not at liberty 
to ſtrike him, but he is allowed to keep them off by thruſting them in the bre 
with his fiſt clenched, which they butting : if he outrun, or keep off thoſe 
who aſſail him in his way, he has ſtill thoſe to contend with who wait at the 
goal : if in wreſtling, any part of the player's body who has the ball; touches the 
ground, or if being overpowered, he cry. Hold, he muſt then throw up the ball 
again, which being again caught, the ſame ſtrife is repeated till the game is over; 
which ſeldom ends but with the day; for he that has the ball, being always op- 
poſed by two, it is ſeldom carried through the goal; however that ſide carries off 
the honours of the field, which giving moſt falls, keepeth the ball longeſt, and 
preſſeth his adverſary neareſt a) own goal. RT A 


Theſe wreſtlings and hurlings are always practiſed on holidays, particularly on 
the Monday and Tuefday after the Sunday which is kept every year in memory 
of the dedication of the parochial church. | 


The Tinners. The tinners have ſome holidays peculiar to themſelves, particularly the Thurſ- 
day one clear week before Chriſtmas-day, which they call Jeu-Whyden, or White 
Thurſday, in commemoration of black tin being firſt melted; into white tin in 
theſe parts; for it was anciently the cuſtom to export the tin ore unmelted. 


The tinmen alſo keep the fiftir of March, in honour of St. Piran, a faint who 
is ſaid to have given their anceſtors ſome very profitable informations relating to 
the tin manufacture. F 8 E . 


The tinners are indeed in, many reſpects a community diſtinct from the other 
inhabitants of the county. They have an officer, called the lord warden, who is / 
appointed to adminiſter juſtice among them, with an appeal to the duke of Corn- 

wall, in council, or to the crown. The lord warden appoints a vice wardeg to 
determine all ſtannary diſputes every month, and he conſtitutes four ſtewards, - 
each for a particular diſtrict, who hold courts every three weeks, and decide by 
juries of ſix, with an appeal to the vice warden, from him to the lord warden, 
and finally to the crown. They have alſo a parliament, reg, of twenty - four 
gentlemen tinners, fix. to be choſen for each of the ſtannary diviſions, by the 
| mayor 
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mayor and council of the towns of ſuch diviſion reſpectively. The towns are 
Launceſton, Leſtwithiel, Truro, and Helſton. The / twenty-four perſons thus 
choſen are called ſtannators, and chuſe their ſpeaker, who is approved by the 
lord warden. Whatever is Enacted by this body of tinners, wit the ſubſequent 
aſſent of the crown, has all the authority, with reſpect to tin affairs, of an act of 
the whole legiſlature. 1 | $$) HG} eue n tbo 3: ene 


There have been ſeveral remarkable inſtances of longevity in this county, par; Inſtances of 
ticularly a woman of Githian, near St. Ives Bay, who died in the year 1676, aged longevity ; 
one hundred and ſixty four years; and till a. time before her death, enjoyed 

health and a ſound memory; and the reverend Mr. Cole, miniſter of Lan- 
awidnek, near the Lizard Point, who died in 1683, aged more than one hun- 
dred and twenty years. 912 e 11009 et 0193 Oh Mi hf 
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Carew mentions alſo ſeveral remarkable inſtances of ſtrength and activity, par- of ſtrength 
ticularly that one John Bray, who was his tenant, carried upon his back, a con- and activity. 
fiderable diſtance, ſix buſhels of wheaten meal, reckoning fifteen gallons to the 
buſhel, and the miller upon the whole. John Romane is alſo ſaid to have carried 
the whole carcaſe of an ox with great eaſe. One Kilton, a priſoner in Launceſton 
gaol, lying in the Caſtle Green upon his back, threw a ſtone of ſome ds 
weight over the top of the tower that leads into the porch : and one John Chilew;” 
who was carrier of Ludgvan, in 1757, was ſo ſtrongly built, that a wheel of his 
cart, which, with the loading, could not weigh leſs than one and twenty hundred 
weight, went over his breaſt without cruſhing him, the whole preſſure being ſup- 
ported by his nbs, without giving way. | 7 urs 
| 8 I S414 '  DOATU ESSE I 
The wife of one Sibley, a fiſherman of Penſance, without motion, ſpeech; Ex 
or apprehenſion, ſeven years and two days, being fed during that time with milk, cas. 
broth, fiſh, and s; and afterwards, being ſeized with convulſions; the re- 
covered her ſpeech,, memory, and health. _. l | f 


Mr. Carew mentions one Griſling, a man that had been long deaf, who could 
tell what was faid to him by watching the lips of the ſpeaker, | as Carew himſelf 
often experienced.. o pram" :t4 oY tie 1 +38 baits * 


Dr 
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The moſt remarkable event in this county, except the battles in which the gemarkabie- 
whole iſland was intereſted, is the preſervation, of Penryn, near the end of the preſervation. 
lixteenth century, by the drums and trumpets of à puppetſhow. It happened of Penryn: 
that as ſome Spaniards were ſecretly landing to burn the town, the ſhow-men. 
were juſt ſetting Sampſon upon the Philiſtines, and the drums and trumpets,. 
which were ſounded upon that occaſion, being heard by the Spaniards, they ima. 
gined that the place was alarmed, and that a ſuperior force was coming againſt 
them, upon which they ran back to their ſhips,, and before anather attempt could 
be made,' were obliged to-leave the coaſt. FOE ono ge Nat wr 


To theſe remarkable particulars, I ſhall add two inftances' of wanton” cruelty,.,,,, or 
which, to the honour of human nature, is ſufficiently. uncommon to be recorded , anon auet-. 
in this epitome. Immedliately after the inſurrection had been quelled, which hap- ty. 
pened in this county in the rime of Edward the Sixth, one Anthony Kingſton, 


Who, 


110 


this man had mercy, cannot be believed, and as no other motive can be ima- 


C . „ 0-00 
"who, to the diſgrace of a noble order and profeſſion, was 
marſhal of the king's army, came into Beaten, and ſent 
cauſe a gibbet to be erected in the publick ftreet before his own hou 
next day at noon, and at the ſame time acquainted him that he would 
and dine with him, that he might be preſent at the execution of ſome rebels, 


whom it would be neceſſary to puniſh capitally, as a ſanction to the law, and 
atonement to the ſtate. 


an 
The mayor did as he was commanded; and having provided a liberal enter- 
tainment for his gueſt, received and made him welcome at the time appointed. 


The noble knight, after he had been ed by his unſuſpecting hoſt, and 
pledged by him in wine, till he ſaw that his ſpirits were exhilarated, and his 
—. was open, aſked him if the gibbet was the man replied that it was, 
and Kingſton, with a ſneer of wantori and diabolical cruelty, ordered him to be 
immediately hanged upon it. | : 


Carew attempts to palliate this horrid fact, by ſaying that Kingſton acted not 
as a judge by diſcretion, but as an officer by direction,“ and that he had before 
given the _ ſufficient warning to ſhift for his ſafety. But the fact, which 
Carew with all its circumſtances admits, being taken for granted, Kingſton alone 
muſt he anſwerable for every thing that is guiſty and infamous in it. In the mere 
execution of a rebel, there could be neither i y nor guilt; and the mere ex- 
ecution of a rebel muſt have been all that he was commanded to perform. The 
concealment of theſe orders from the mayor, till the moment he executed them, 
the execution of them in the character of a gueſt, the ſuffering himſelf to be 
treated and careſſed in the confidence of hoſpitality, and in the very height of 
convivial cheerfulneſs, without notice or preparation, to take away the life of a 
man whom. he had thus perſuaded to regard him as a friend, muſt have been 
in compliance with the dictates of his own heart, and to gratify a diſpoſition 
which could deliberately anticipate and enjoy a pleaſure fo horrid, that it could 
not, without the evidence of fact, be believed poſſible to a human being. That 


gined for his giving the mayor notice of his danger, that he might eſcape, this 
fact may reaſonably be rejected as falſe : yet if it was true, it cannot mitigate the 
gvilt of what followed ; for it plainly from the ſtory, that the mayor, 
not having been taken into cuſtody, but being on the contrary viſited on ſup- 
poſed terms of friendſhip, by the only man from whom he could apprehend. dan- 
ger, was lulled into ct Larger, merely that he might ſuffer death with every 
poſſible aggravation. 


The other inſtance, a fact equally atteſted, would alone prove Kingſton to have 
been totally deſtitute af all ſenſe of humanity, generoſity and honour. Among 
other unhappy games whoſe erroneous zeal had betrayed them into this rebel- 
lion, was a miller, who was ſo beloved by a ſervant, that the honeſt affection- 

ate and generous ruftic, hearing that his maſter was to die, came to Kingſton 
and offered to die in his ſtead, faying that he could never do his maſter better 

ſervice. Kingſton, ſo far from being ftruck with this uncommon inſtance of he- 
roiſm, fidelity and friendſhip, told the poor fellow, that if he kked hanging fo 

| | well, 


\ 
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well, he ſhould. not be diſappointed, and immediately, ordered him to. be 
died UP. | 1 TM 7 | by -vy 


there are few who do not 
to ſhare the infamy of 
inconteſtibly that the miller's ſervant 
no dan — of am on his own account, when he made an 
his m for if both had been to ſuffer, the offer of one to to fulfer 
2 — - It is therefore improbable that the ſervant 
were equally guilty ; and if they were, the ſervant's offer to die 
the power to eſcape, would loſe nothing of- its merit, nor can the acceptance of 
the mne. loſe any thing Amn, bh | 


There is however a nameleſs wretch, who has written an ac of Cornwall 
in a voluminous work, called Magna Britannia, et Hibernia Antiqua et Nova, 
whoſe heart appears to have been qu * with Sir Anthony's s he 


relates the ſtory of the mayor and the r in the following words. The 
« Corniſh and Devonſhire men being rampant, l hanged for his? ane Boyer, was very 
« ative (raft — han Shy ya aa 


* of the merrieſt executions that ever was z for Sir e the provoſt 
«* marſhal of the king's army, who was appointed the judge of thoſe re firſt 
« dined with Mr. Major, and then hanged him on a —— which he had pro- 
« yided, though his miller's man offered to ſuffer for him, which Sir — 
« would not accept, yet er him du e ww; EIS 


« a rebel too.“ 


By chis account, in which there are perhaps as 3 blunders as were eras 
ee by together in the ſame compaſs, it appears, that the writer finding mayor 
—— after the old manner mater, has converted it into major, and in- 
of ſuppoſing him a civil magiſtrate of the town of Bodmyn, has made him 
fad of fapoſing him men of two counties ; he appears e 
Kingſton to be judge as well as executioner, and the miller's man to have 

to die for the mayor, who was hanged with him, and not for his maſter, who was 
ſpared for his fake: and yet, though by one of theſe blunders he has precludedi 

the apology which Carew has made for the death of the mayor, and by the other 
* death of the ruſtic, he has related both facts with 

an air, not of approbation only, but of merriment. | Surely he who could think = 

of theſe horrid violations of all that is tender and ſacred among men, as eircum- 
ſtances that made an zxscuTIOoN merry, muſt have had a heart unfis fur human 

ſociety; and it cannot be too much regreted, that his obſcutity has ſheltered his. 

—_ from the infamy nne | 

or ever united. 


| If this digreſiion ſhould deferve cenfare, as being i in + ſore degree | 
my ſubje&, thoſe who feel the ſame indignation that produced it, will not be 


much offended ; and thoſe nN. I am contented ta offend. 
2 G AN T * 
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ANTIQUITIE Ss. 


* 


Aoclent ina. Cornwall was anciently inhabited by thoſe Britons, whom Solinus calls Dun- 


bitants. 


Rude ſtone 
monuments, 


monii, and. Ptolemy Damonii, or Danmonũ; the name Dunmonii, or Danmonii, 
is by ſome ſuppoſed to be derived from Moina, a name ſignifying a hill of mines, 
ven by the Britons to the tin mines, with which this county abounds; others 
ve ſuppoſed the Roman name to be derived from Danmonith, a term by which 
the Britons diſtinguiſhed the way of living in this county, where the houſes are 


built under hills. 


In this county there are many of thoſe moſt ſimple monuments of antiquity, 
which conſiſt of ſingle ſtones, not only uniaſcribed, but unhewn; other monu- 
ments there are compoſed of two, three, or more ſtones, ſometimes in a 
ſtraight line, and ſometimes in a circular one; ſtones are frequently found in 
heaps, and now and then three or four large flags, or thin ſtones, are ſtill ſtand- 


ing, caped with a much larger ſtone. 


In Men Perhen, a village of this county, between Falmouth and Helſton, 
there ſtood, not many years ago, a large pyramidal ſtone, twenty-four feet high, 
of which twenty feet appeared above ground. And near a vi called St. Cleere, 
north of Leſkard, are many large ſtones of a rude columnar now lying at 


full length on the ground, though it is paſt all doubt, but that they formerly 


ſtood erect. 


In Men Perhen, already mentioned, 1s a ſtone, ſhaped like the Greek letter 
omega, ſomewhat reſembling a cap; it is thirty feet round, and eleven feet high, 
and adjoining to it are ſome other large ſtones, which-ſtill ſhew plain marks of 
workmanſhip, as if they had been in part faſhioned by the ſame model. In one of 
the Scilly Iſlands, called St. Mary's, on the edge of a moſt remarkable circular 
— there is a vaſt ſtone, cut much in the ſhape of the preceding ones: theſe 
are ſuppoſed to have been ſtone deities. el 


Near the village of St. Cleere, — mentioned, is a pile of rocks, placed 
one over another, and called Wringcheeſe, from the reſemblance of ſome of them 


to large cheeſes preſſed by the ſuperincumbent weight. 1 0% 


This pile, which attracts the admiration of all travellers, is thirty-two feet 
high; the ſtones towards the top, by being many times larger than thoſe in the 
middle, or. nearer the foundation, project ſo far over the middle part, that it has 
been a matter of wonder how ſuch an ill conſtructed pile could reſiſt for many 
ages, the ſtorms of ſo expoſed a ſituation. Some have judged this an artificial 
ſtructure, though moſt writers are of opinion it is a natural one: the top ſtone is 


ſaid to have been formerly a logan, or rocking ſtone, which when it was entire, - 


might be eaſily moved with a pole, but now great part of that weight, which 
kept one end of it in an equipoiſe with the other, is taken away, whence it is be- 
come immoveable. On the top are two regular baſons, but part of one of them 
is brake off. This ſtructure is alſo judged. to have been one of the rock deities 
* 4 W ; There 


nument of the kind now remaining, is at Men, 

it conſiſts of one vaſt oval pebble, placed on the points ol 
r incumbent rock, and berween its yo. 
about three feet wide, and as arg 


an imperfect or mutilated honey - comb. 
— diſc their — into two principal baſons, one 
the ſouth, and the other at the north end of the rock. There are two other 
mens of the ſame ſtructure, though not quite ſo large, in the Scilly Iſlands, one 
in St. $ Iſland, at the bottom of Salakee Downs, and the other in the little 
iſland of Northwethel, and each is ſituated on the decline of a hill, near a 5 
pile of rocks. 


Near Madern, north of Penſance, there are * ſtones ſtanding erect on . 
triangular plan; one of them is thin and flat, and fixt in the ground on its edge: 
in the middle of it is al hole about fourteen inches diameter, whence it 8 | 
called Men an Tol, which in the Corniſh language ſignifies. the holed; ſtone; 
each of the other two ſtones is a rude pillar about four feet high, and near one 
of them is a ſtone lying like a cuſhion or pillow, as if to kneel upon. To what 
particular rite of — ition this monument was appropriated is uncertgin, but 
the country people in its neighbourhood, even at his day, creep t the 
holed ſtone for pains in their backs and limbs: young children are drawn gh 
it to cure them of the rickets, and it ſerves alſo as an oracular monument, to 
inform them of ſome material incident of love or fortune. Of the ſame kind 
there are many other ſtones, in different parts of this county, and here are many 
rocks of that grandeur, remarkable ſhape, and ſurpriſing poſition, as leave no 
room to doubt, but that they muſt have been deities of the Druids, a rr 
much addicted to the ſuperſtition of worſhipping rocks. 


At Dryft, in Sancred, not far weſt from Penſance, is a epulchral monument 
conſiſting of two ſtones, one of which is nine feet high above the ground, and 
the other ſomewhat more than ſeven ; they taps norte and 6 uth-caſt, at 
the diſtance of cighteen feet aſunder. | 


At Madern, already mentioned, there is another monument of the lng 2, ? 
conſiſting of two ſtones lying eaſt-north-eaſt, at the diſtance of ten feet aſunder. 


At Karn Boſcawen, near St. Burien, about five miles from Penſance, is a 
ſtone monument, conſiſting of one large flat ſtone, one end of which reſts upon 
the natural rock, and the other end on three large ſtones, placed one upon ano- 
ther, in order to raiſe a proper ſupport for the weight of the horizontal ſtone. 
Between this canopy and its ſupporters, there is an opening ſeven feet wide at 
the top, but cloſing gradually into an * angle at the bottom. The 1 4 
1 


ah 


dennis. 
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ſtone is too nicely ſupported to be the work of nature, and the opening unter- 
neath* it is ſuppoſed wine Foo e gr cf prieſt among 
the Druids, from whence. he might iffue his edits and deci preduſtons 
and admiſſions to 'noviciatesz and indeed the mind can frame to itſelf a 
ſcene more ſtriking and awful than this, which confiſts on either 


above, and below, fronting an immenſe ocean. 
In this county there have been ſeveral rocking ſtones, or logan ſtones, 


are called in Cornwall, ſome of which are ſuppoled to be natural, and ſome 
fictal. Near the ſouthmoſt point of the Land's End there is a promontory: 


it | 


- 


led Caſtle Treryn, which conſiſts of three diſtinct piles of rocks. On the weſtern 
ſide of the middle pile, neat the top, lies a very ſtone, ſo evenly poiſed, 
that any hand may rock it; and yet the extremities of its baſe are at ſuch a diſ- 
trance from each other, and fo well ſecured, that it is impoſſible any leaver, 
indeed any force, however applied in a mechanical way, could remove it from 
its preſent ſituation, 1 50 


8 


There is a very remarkable ſtone of this kind on the iſland of St. Agnes, 
Scilly. It is ſupported by a rock which is ten feet ſix inches high, forty-ſeven 
feet in circumference round the middle, and touches the ground with no more 
than half its baſe. The rocking ſtone reſts on one point only, and is fo nicely 

ifed, that two or three men with a pole can move it. It is eight feet ſix inches 
igh, and forty-ſeven in girt, and has a large baſon eleven feet diameter, and 
three feet deep, at the top. A 


In the pariſh of Sithny, near Helſton, ſtood a famous Logan ſtone, 22 
called Men Amber. It is eleven feet long, twenty-four feet in girt, and was 

nicely poiſed, that the leaſt force could move it; but in the time of Oliver Crom- 
well it was undermined and thrown down by order of the governor of Pen- 


There are ſome more of theſe ſtones in this county. They are with great rea- 
ſon ſuppoſed to be Druid monuments ; but to what particular uſe they were ap- 
plied 1s not ſo certain. | 


Among the moſt ancient Britiſh monuments are the circles of ere& ſtones, 
which, from their ſimplicity, appear to be next in date to the nidnuments alre 
treated of. The number of ſtones erected on a circular plan, is found to be 
various, and is ſuppoſed to have been the effect either of ſome eſtabliſhed rules 
obſerved in the conſtruction of theſe monuments, or to refer to, and be expreſ- 
five of the erudition of thoſe ages, The diſtance of the ſtones from each other, 
is alſo different in different circles, but was likely the ſame, or nearly ſo at firſt, 
in one and the ſame circle; fo that by the diſtance of what remain ſtanding, or 
otherwiſe, may in a great meaſure be aſcertained the number of ſtones of which 
the circle formerly conſiſted. It was not in any indifferent or common place, 
that theſe circles were erected; but the rites of augury, and the opinion of the 
magi or philoſophers of the country were firſt conſulted, eſpecially if religion, or 
the election of princes, gave occaſion to the ſtructure; but if victory, the place 
where it was won was to be honoured with the trophy. 5 


The 


0 


cheſt or cavity; an altar tomb of rough ſton 
circles, and ſome remarkable rock that of | ot! 

ſtones in their circumference, and ſome have two; 
contiguous, and ſome include, and ſome interſect. each 


=- 


ing, 
ſtraig and weſt, and ſometimes triangular ; all evidences of 
more than common exactneſs and deſign. les 0 


Theſe monuments are found in many foreign countries, as well as in the iſles 
dependant upon Britain, and in moſt parts of Britain itſelf. They 18 
names, in different places; in the Highlands r emples , 


in the weſtern iſles. they are called by the common people Druin 20 or Druid 
Circles; in Denbighſhire there is a circle called Kerig y Drudion, which in the an- 


cient language of Britain ſignifies the Druid Stones; and in Cornwall there is a 
reat number of theſe circles, commonly called Dawns-Men, or the Stone Dance, 

ſo called by the people, on no other account but that they are placed in a circu- 

lar order, and make an area for dancing... 


That theſe temples were erected by the Druids, before the Romans came into 
this iſland, appears, evident, from many of them being croſſed and mangled by 
the Roman ways; for had they been erected by the Romans themſelves, that 
people would never disfigure their own works. Beſides, they muſt have been 

rior to the Romans, fince the Druids, in the time of the Romans, would never 
- ſuffered to obſtruct the high-ways of their lords and maſters ; and this muſt 
naturally lead to another concluſion equally evident, which is, that as - could 
not be Roman works, becauſe prior to the Roman ways, ſo neither could they 
have been of Daniſh or Saxon conſtruction, and therefore can juſtly be aſcribed 
to none but the Druids. + MILO Hoe oh te be tins ra 


Theſe circles are of different ſizes; ſome are ſo exceeding ſmall, as to be no 
more than twelve feet diameter, and yet they might all be places of worſhip; 
that ſome are larger than others, may be owing either to the different quality of 
the founders or prieſts, or the different ends for which they were deſigned; the 
larger for more noble and general aſſemblies, the ſmaller for more private, and 
perhaps family uſes ;; the large for ſacrifices and feſtival ſolemnities, the ſmall for 
particular interceſſions, predictions, and, perhaps ſepulchres of prieſts and wor- 
thies z the larger circles might be for inauguration as well as worſhip, and the 
ſmaller for Ks Fa inferior magiſtrates. | 


Of theſe monuments that kind was moſt ancient which was moſt ſimple, and 
conſiſted only of a circle of erect ſtones; of this ſort there are a great number in 
Cornwall, which differ not materially one from another, and need not therefore 
any particular deſcription. At Kerris, in the pariſh of Paul, not far from Pen- 
ance, there is an oval incloſure, called the Roundago, which is about fifty-twa 
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ced one over another; the upper ſtone is circular, and its diameter nmeteen 


| from north to ſouth, and thirty-four from 
ity ſtand four rude ſtone rs about eight 
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lie fome large ſtones, which are 
V | (pomp od 
On a rock, adjoining to a place called the Giant's Caſtle, in the iſland of St. 
Mary, in Scilly, is an area of a circular figure, 172 feet from north to 

and 138 from eaſt to weſt; on the edges of the rock are nine vaſt ſtones ſtill re- 


maining, planted in a circular line; ſeveral others perfected the round, but from 
time to time have been removed. This was a 


| great work of its kind; the floor 
is of one rock, the ſtones round the edges are of an extraordinary ſize; and a 
ſtone, mentioned already among the rock-1dols, makes one of the ring. 4 


There are ſome circles near one to the other, and their centers in a line: of 
this kind is the monument called the Hurlers, in the pariſh of St. Cleere: the 
ſtones of this monument are by the vulgar ſuppoſed to have been once men, thus 
transformed as a puniſhment for their hurling * upon the Sabbath-day. This 
monument conſiſted of three circles, from which many ſtones are now carried off, 
There are ſome of theſe circles which include, and others which interſe& one 
another, as in a curious cluſter of circles, at Botaleck, about ten miles weſt of 
St. Ives. | | | eu JENS 
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Of the circles with altars, there is one on the ifland of Treſcaw, in Scilly. 


The altar conſiſts of one rude ſtone nineteen feet long, and ſhelving on the top; 
round the bottom there is a hollow circular trench, thirty-ſix feet in diameter, 
and the brim of the trench is edged with a line of rude and unequal ſtones. 


Another of theſe circles is on a high hill called Karn-Menelez, in the wilds of 


of 
fret, 


Wendron, not far from Penryn. The altar conſiſts of four flat thin ſtones, 


it has a circular trench at the bottom, the diameter of which'is thirty-five feet 
and an half. | 78, 


It_muſt not however be thought that all the monuments of the circular kind 
had no other uſe but thoſe of religion, government, and election; the names by 


which ſome of them are ſtill called, the ſingular conſtruction of others, as well 


as the particular cuſtoms recorded in the hiſtory of the ancients, will ſuggeſt 


ſome other very different uſes to which monuments of this figure were apphed. 


Where theſe ſtone incloſures are ſemicircular, and diſtinguiſhed by ſeats and 
benches of like materials, there is no doubt but they were deſigned for the ex- 


hibition of plays. There are ſeveral theatres of this kind in different parts of 
Britain; but though this form is beſt adapted for the inſtruction and information 
of the audience, yet as they cannot be ſuppoſed, in thoſe illiterate times, to have 
conſulted the delight and inſtruction of the ear ſo much as the pleaſure and en- 
tertainment of the eye, it is not ſo commonly met with among the remains of 


eg, as the amphitheatrical form, which being more capacious, had generally 
the preference of the former. In theſe àmphitheatres of ſtone, not broken as the 


circles of erect ſtones, the Britons uſually aſſembled to hear plays acted, and to 


For a deſcription of which, ſee page 108. 
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ſee ſports and games. Of theſe circles there are a f number in Corawall, where 
they are called Plan an guare, which fignifies a of ſport and The 
benches round were generally of turf, but thete ay fn tp the benches 
of which are of: ſtone. The mbſt remarkable monument of this kind is near. the 
church of St. Juſt, -north-weſt of Penſance, not far from the Land's End; by the 
remains it ſeems to have been a work of more than ufual labour and corre&nels. 

It was an exact circle of 126 feet diameter, the perpendicular height of the bank, 
from the area within, is now ſeven feet, but the height from the bottom of the 
_ ditch without, ten feet. The ſeats: conſiſt of 2 fourteen inches wide, 
Sc operon ee eee wer pen is abour ſeven, th - 
et de. 5 


In theſe cirques were. alf ned all War athletic pooch mh Te which che 
Corniſh Britons are ſtill remarkable: and when any ſingle e was to be 
tought on foot, 'no>plach: io 2 as theſe incloſed arcles,.. | | 


The be — open erde were alſo. often ſepulchral; for i in, or : 
adjoining to the edge of theſe circular monuments, are found ſometimes ſtone 
cheſts and cromlechs, and at other times ſepulchral urns or barrows, all evident 
ligns of burial, doubtleſs of perſons the moſt illuſtrious of their country, for know- 
lege, virtue, or power; for it muſt not be ſuppoſed that theſe circles were ever 
the ordinary common places of burial, it being very ſeldom that more than one 
ſtone-cavity, barrow, or cromlech; was very in or near them, and ſcarce more 
than two, or op ſew urs. 5 


In Cornwall, on almoſt every plain, as well as on the tops of hill are Fn 
be ſeen numbers of thoſe artificial heaps of earth which are fn 
ſent barrows, and are monuments of the remoteſt antiquity, and often- 
times of the higheſt dignity. They were originally intended for the more ſecure 
rotection of the remains of the dead, though afterwards they were raiſed to an- 
wer other purpoſes. Barrows are found in moſt countries; but in Britain, and 
the Britiſh iſles, they are very numerous, occaſioned by the practice of the Druids, 
who burnt, and then buried their dead. The materials of which barrows con- 
ſiſt, are either a multitude of ſmall or great ſtones, earth alone, or ſtones and 
earth mixed together, and forming a little hill, which was called by the Romans, 
Tumulus. Thoſe which conſiſt chiefly of ſtone, are called Kairnes, or Karns, in 
Scotland, the Ille of Man, Ireland, Cornwall and SK Jas parts of England. When 
they conſiſt of earth, they are vently- termed Crigs, or Crugs, in Cornwall, 
which ſignifies round heaps in Staffordſhire they are called Los, or ſepulchres; 
in Wales they are termed Tommens,. or hillocks; and the word barrow ſeems to 
come from the Saxon Byrigh, | om which the Waun word "0: is alſo de- 
rived. 


An earthen base of a wide 8 and abou fve feet high, ſituat- 
ed in a field at Trelowarren, not far from Helſton, was opened in uly 1751. 
As the workmen had dug half way to the — they found a parcel of ſtones 
ſet in ſome order, which being removed, a cavity was diſcovered in the midd 
of the barrow, about two feet in diameter, — equal height; it was ſurround- 
ed and covered with ſtones, and incloſed human —ç— of all ſorts, intermixed 


with wood aſhes; at the diſtance of a few feet from this central * there were 
ound 
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at or before their arrival or ſettlement in this iſland, then all barrows with urns 


wy A! 
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found two urns, one on each fide, with 
cloſing ſmall bones and aſhes ; and 
three thin bits of braſs, ſuppoſed to 
inſtrument, which, after having been put 
thrown into the barrow, among the earth 
together. 2:39 


' Beſides theſe plain barrows, there are others which diſcover greater art and ex- 
actneſs. Some are ſurrounded with a fingle row of ſtones, which form the baſe; 
others with a ring or foſs of earth; ſome have a large flat ſtone on the top, and 
ſome a pillar, now and then with, but oftener without inſcription ; ſome have a 
circle round the bottom, and round the top alſo; and where this cuſtom prevailed, 
and no ſtones offered for the purpoſe, trees were planted. - When theſe barrows 
were not very large, and the burying places of 8 only, they were ſi- 
tuated near public roads, to put travellers in mind ö 


their common deſtiny; if 
they were the ſepulchres of common ſoldiers, they were thrown up generally on 
the field of battle where the ſoldiers fell; theſe are found in ſtraight Iines, ſtretch- 
ed along the plains which have been the ſcenes of great action, as regularly as 


the front of an army. The ſize of theſe ſepulchral monuments is various, but 


generally large in proportion to the quality of the deceaſed, or the vanity, af- 
fection, and power of the ſurvivors. | | 


There is a fingular kind of barrow which obtains throughout all the Scilly ifl- 
ands : theſe barrows are edged with ſtones, which form the outward ring; in the 
middle they have a cavity, walled on each fide, and covered with large flat ſtones, 
ovet which is a tumulus of fmall ſtones and earth. Upon opening one of theſe, 
in the middle of the barrow was found a large cavity, containing ſome us 
earth, to which there was a paſſage at the eaſtern end, one foot and a half wide, 
between two ftones ſet on end in the middle of the cavity; it was four feet eight 
inches wide, and twenty-two feet in le it was walled on each fide. with 
maſonry and mortar, the ſides were four feet ten inches high, and it was termi- 
nated on the weſt by a large flat ſtone, and covered by the like ſtones at top: 
the reaſon for its being fo much beyond the dimenſions of the human body, was 
33 that it might contain the remains, not of one perſon only, but of whole 

lies. | | | | $1:1283- þ 


As ſome barrows, upon examination, have been diſtinguiſhed. by urns, others 
by round or ſquare pits in the center, which ſerved the office of urns, and others 
by human ſkeletons. only, that diſcover no ſigns of their having paſted through 
the fire, it becomes a queſtion by what nation. particular barrows were erected. 
This is no eafy matter to determine, as the method of burying under Tumuli 
was ſo univerſal, without ſome criterion found in each barrow to aſſiſt in maki 
a diſcovery. Thus by the materials and workmanſhip of the urn, the cell that con- 
tains it, coins, inſtruments of war, or domeſtic life, which may Fo cy the 
reinains of the dead, a judgment may be formed to what nation ſuch ſepulchres 


' 


are to be aſſigned; but where ſuch indications are. wanting, no certainty. can be 


obtained. If it be true, as is reported, that the Saxons and Danes, though they 
continued to bury their dead under earthen hillocks, had left oft burning them 


b 
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either Britiſh, or, Raman z and. where. there are no coing or 
A, ar in the workmanlhip of the, urns, or choice in 
.or 


e 


and whew ſuch barrows were not at hand, ſomething of the like kind was 


9 


In ſeveral parts of Cornwall are found a large flat ſtone, in an horizontal po- Cromlechs, 


ſition, ſupported by other flat ſtones, fixed in the ground. This monument, in 
different countries, is known by different names; but the general name by which 
it is known among antiquaries, is that of Cromlech, or Cromleb, which in the 
Iriſh, and the ancient Britiſh language, ſignifies a crooked ſtone, the upper ſur- 
face of the incumbent ſtone being 1 convex, and the whole ſtone frequent - 
ly lying in an inclined, or crooked poſition. The ſituation which is generally 
choſen for this monument, is the ſummit of a hill, in order, without doubt, to 
render it. as 7 as poſſible; ſometimes it is mounted on a barrow, con- 
ſiſting either of ſtones or earth; it is ſometimes placed in the middle of a circle 
of erect ſtones, in which caſe it is 1 have been erected on ſome extra- 
ordinary occaſion: but when a circle has a tall ſtone in the middle, we find this 
monument ſometimes placed on the edge of ſuch a circle, from which circum- 
ſtance it would appear, that it was unlawful to remove the middle ſtoneQ. 


The elevation of this monument is generally ſix, eight, or more feet from the 
ground, and fome are found quite incloſed, and buried as it were, in the bar- 
row. The number of ſupporters in almoſt all the monuments of this kind, are 
found to be no more than three, and theſe incloſe an area generally of ſix feet 
or more in length, and four feet in width. To what nation, ſect, or religion, 
this monument is to be aſcribed, is a point not eaſily to be adjuſted, as crom- 
lechs are found in Denmark, France, and Germany, in the iſlands of the Medi- 
terranean ſea, in Ireland, Britain, and the Britiſh Iſles; they are therefore gener- 
ally ſuppoſed to have been Celtic monuments, and doubtleſs are very ancient, as 
appears by their ſimplicity. There are ſome monuments of this Kind in Wales, 
the ſupporters of which are marked with croſſes ; but theſe croſſes muſt have 
been marked upon them after the eſtabliſhment af Chriſtianity, as the Chriſtians 
never erected ſtructures of this ſort. #100" ln xi | BO 3223 WH 2 
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The uſe and intent of cheſe monuments appear to have been ſepulchral, as "i; 
evident from ſeveral circumſtances, but larly from the ſkeleton of  hij. 


man body, together with ſeveral "pieces of bones lately dug up under a"'monyu! 
ment of this kind, in Ireland. hen a cromlech is found in the middle of a fa. 
cred circle, Mr. Borlaſe thinks mon that it was the ſepulchre of one ot 
the chief prieſts or Druids who preſided, in that diſtrift, or of ſome prince, a fa- 
vourite of that order. When the middlo of the circle was taken up by a ſingle 
obeliſk, which was always rded as a ſymbol of ſomething divine, and gene- 
rally . then was the cromlech, as he thinks, placed on the edge of 

e circle. RA * 13 


In the pariſh of Madern, in this county, there are two cromlechs, one at Mol- 
fra, and the other at Lanyon. The former is placed on the ſummit of a round 
hill: the cover ſtone meaſures eight feet nine inches by fourteen feet three inches; 
the ſupporters, being three in number, are five feet high, and the length of the 
incumbent ſtone bears due eaſt and weſt. It was evidently brought from a karn, 
or ledge of rocks about a furlong to the north-weſt, in which karn are ſeveral 
very large flat ſtones lying horizontally, one over another. The ſtone barrow 
with which this cromlech 1s ſurrounded, is not two feet high from the general 
ſurface, but is thirty-ſeven feet three inches in diameter. — 3 


The length of the area deſcribed by the ſupporters of Lanyon cromiech, is 
ſeven feet; the cover ſtone is forty- ſeven feet in girt, nineteen feet long, and in 
ſome places two feet thick, and it is alſo ſo high, that a man on horſeback can 


' ſtand under it. This cromlech ſtands on a bank of earth, not two feet higher 


than the adjacent ſoil ; it is however twenty feet wide and ſeventy feet long, run- 
ning north and ſouth. 1250 | £1 


On the top of a high hill, about a mile eaſt of Senor, near St. Ives, ſtands a 
very large handſome cromlech; the area incloſed by the ſupporters is exactly of 
the ſame dimenſions with that at Molfra, it points the ſame way, and the top 
ſtone is eight feet ten inches high from the ground; underneath it is a ſtone cheſt, - 
neatly formed, and fenced every way; it is ſurrounded with a ſtone barrow forty- - 
feven feet in diameter. The cover ſtohe-was brought from a karn about a fur- 
long diſtant from it; and near the fame karn is another cromlech, not very dif- 
ferent from that eaſt of Senor. 4 | 

Near Ch'ùn Caſtle, not far from Penſance, ſtands a cromlech, the covering 
ſtone of which is twelve feet and an half long, eleven feet wide, and is ſupport- 
ed by three ſtones pitched on their edges, which with a fourth, form a pretty re- 
gular kiſt-vaen, or ſtone cheſt; the top of the covering ſtone is convex, and the 
monument has a low barrow, or heap of ſtones round it, like that at Molfra. 


Among the ancient coins found in Cornwall were a conſiderable number of 
ure gold, dug up in the month af June 1749, in Karnbre-hill, near Redruth : 
ome were worn and very much ſmoothed, not by age, or lying in the earth, but 

by uſe, they having no allay to harden and ſecure them from wearing. There 
were no letters diſcoverable on any of them; ſome were plain or flat, ſome a 
little concave on one fide, and convex on the other, and the largeſt weighed no 
more than four pennyweight fourteen grains. From the reverſe of theſe coins, 

| which 


* 
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which was generally marked with the impreſſion of a horſe, ſome imagined that 
they were Phenician, becauſe a few colonies of that people were ſaid to have 
choſen a horſe for their ſymbol. The place where” the coins were found ſeemed 
to confirm this opinion, becauſe Cornwall, ſince the firſt ap nce of Britain in 
hiſtory, was celebrated for its tin, which the Phenicians, -from' their ſuperior ſkill 


in navigation, for many ages engroſſed to themſelves : but there are coins 
duced by antiquaries, which have been found'in Britain, which are inſcribed with 
Britiſh names, and are with the greateſt probability believed to have been the 

coins of princes contemporary even with Julius Cæſar, the reverſe of which has 

the figure of a horſe. It is moreover obſerved, that the coins found at Karnbre © 
are too rude, and the deſigns too mean, to have been Phenician, Roman, or 
Grecian that coins of all the different ſorts found at Karnbre, have been diſ- 
covered in ſeveral places in Britain, and in no other country ; and that thoſe 
coins which are not inſcribed, are moſt probably older than coins of the ſame 
nation which are inſcribed. From all theſe circumſtances it 1s therefore reaſon- 
ably concluded, that the coins found at Karnbre are originally Britiſh, and older 
than the Roman invaſion of this iſland : but ſuch as would ſee this argument in 
its full force, are requeſted to conſult the reverend and learned Mr. Borlaſe's 
Antiquities of Cornwall, from page 242, to page 263 incluſive, where theſe coins 
are particularly deſcribed ; and elegant impreſſions given of ſeventeen different 
ſorts, found in the treaſure of Karnbre. | 


In the ſide of the ſame hill of Karnbre, were dug up, in the year 1744, ſeveral Celts and Ro- 
hollow inſtruments of braſs of different ſizes, called celts, together with a 1 
many Roman coins. A vaſt number of celts have been found at different times, 
in different parts of Europe, but particularly in Britain. There are various opi- 
nions concerning the deſign and uſe of theſe inſtruments, though they are ge- 
nerally ſu poleck to be of Roman original; but the reverend Mr. Borlaſe ſtrongly 
contends for their being originally Britiſh implements of war, uſed for the heads, 
or arming, of ſpears, javelins, and arrows. 


In the month of July 1749, the quantity of one pint of Roman copper coins 
was dug up at the foot of Karnbre Kill; and a few . before, N quart 
of the ſame coin was found near the ſame place. Roman coins have been found 
in and near the ancient mines of this county, which muſt have been depoſited 
either by the Roman miners, or by officers appointed by that nation to ſuperin- 
tend and guard the mines, which poſſibly the Romans might have worked by 
the natives. . 5 8 2. 

At Treryn, near the Land's End, was found à braſs pot full of Roman mo- 
ney : and in a tenement called Condora, on Helford Haven, not far from Hel- 
ſton, in the year 1733, twenty-four gallons of the Roman braſs money were dug 
up, all which coins were of the age of the emperor Conſtantine and his family, 
and had either the heads of thoſe emperors, or were of the cities of Rome or 
Conſtantinople. On the other ſide of Helford Haven, oppoſite to Condora, 
were found forty Roman coins. At Mopas, near Truro, not many years . 
twenty pounds weight of Roman braſs coin were dug up; and at Trewardreth, 
near Fowey, many Roman coins have been found. 
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In the year 1733, upon opening an ancient barrow in the tenement of Chikarn, 
and the pariſh of St. 2 ſo often mentioned, was diſcovered a great number of 


urns, ſurrounding a ſquare ſtone cheſt, in which alſo was an urn finely carved, 
and full of human bones. The number of urns ſurrounding the central and prin-- 


cipal one, is faid to be about fifty; they all contained ſome bones and aſhes, 


and were carefully placed ſide by fide. The barrow is ſuppoſed to have been a 
family fepulchre of the Romans. | 


In 1714, a fine Roman urn, with a cover to it, was diſcovered in a hill near 
Karnbre ; it contained ſome aſhes and a coin, the bigneſs of a crown piece, with 
an inſcription intimating it to be a medal of Auguſtus Cæſar. 


Near the manſion-houſe of Kerris, in the pariſh of St. Paul, already mention- 
ed, a vault eight feet long, and fix feet high, was diſcovered in 1723; the floor 
was paved with ſtone, and the roof arched with the like materials; it contained 
a beautiful plain urn of the fineſt red clay, full of earth, with which was inter- 
mixed a conſiderable number of braſs coins. In the year 1700, ſome tinners hav- 
ing opened a barrow at Golvadnek, north of Helſton, diſcovered a vault with 
a fine chequered brick pavement, in which was contained an urn full of aſhes, 
ſeveral Roman braſs coins, and a ſmall inſtrument of braſs ſet in ivory, which is 
ſuppoſed to have been uſed by the Roman ladies in dreſſing their hair. About a 
furlong from Golvadnek, on a hill called Karn-menelez, are .two barrows, in 
which it is ſaid Roman coins and urns have been found: and in the year 1600 a 


large gilt urn, graved with letters, was found in a great ſtone cheſt near Fre- 
wardreth. | 


Three Roman pateræ of fine moor-ſtone, turned and poliſhed, have been 
found not many. years ago, in this county. One was diſcovered in an old hedge, 
at a place called Ludgvan, and is ſuppoſed to be a ſacrifical patera, for receiving 
the blood of the victim, and conveying it as an offering to the altar. The other 
two pateræ were found in the tenement of Leſwyn, in St. Juſt. They are ſup- 


poſed to be that kind of patera from which the libation of wine was poured 


out, either upon the altar, or between the horns of the victim. About a hun- 
dred yards from theſe two paterz, was alſo found a large urn. | 


Condora is ſuppoſed to have been a Roman fortification; and near it is an old 
vallum, ſtretching almoſt from ſea to ſea, which is thought to be the remains of 
a Roman work. Falmouth Haven is the Oſtium Cenionis of Ptolemy. There 
are two ſquare forts; one at Binnomay, where ſome old braſs coins were lately 
found; and the other at Wallſborow, which are both ſuppoſed to have been Ro- 
man forts. Launceſton Caſtle is thought to have been originally a Roman for- 
rification ; and fome Roman coins have been found here. There is an angular 
fort on the barton of Wolvedon, in the pariſh of Probus, north-eaſt of Truro, 
which is alſo believed to have been a Roman work: and at St. Agnes Kledh, 
north-weſt of Truro, there is a vaſt intrenchment, extending near two miles in 
length; it is a work of great {kill and labour, ſuppoſed to have been thrown up 
by the Romans; and-within the intrenchment a gold coin of the emperor Valen- 


tnian was turned up in the year 1684. 
| | 'Gram- 
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SGrampont is 5 to be the Voliba of ee and Leſtwithiel is ge- 
nerally believed to be the Uxela of the ſame author, though there are ſome an- 
tiquaries who aſſert Saltaſh to be the Uxela of the ancients. * 


There are many other ancient fortifications in this county, which it is difficult Other ancient 

to to their original builders ; and the times of building them are ſtill more forts and 
difficult to aſcertain. At Caſtle Treryn, near the ſouth- weft part of the Land's 
End, there are ſome remains of an ancient fortification, The cape called Tol- 
| per EIS about a mile and an half to the weft of Caſtle Treryn, is divided 

rom the mainland by a ſtone wall: and the caſtles of Karnnijek and Boſcajell, 
in the pariſh of St. Juſt, with many others on the ſea coaſt, are in like manner 

ſeparated from the mainland. W | 


On the top of Bartine Hill, in the pariſh of St. Juſt, is a circular mound of 
earth, with little or no ditch, never of any t ſtrength, and perhaps only traced 
out, begun, and never finiſhed. Within this incloſure was funk a well, now fil- 
led up with ſtones ; and the only thing remarkable 1s, that near the center of the 
caſtle are three circles, edged with ftones pitched on end, and contiguous to 
each other; one of them is nine yards in diameter, and the other ſeven. Caer- 
bran in the pariſh of Sancred, is another circular fortification, on the top of a 
high hill, conſiſting of a deep ditch, fifteen feet wide, edged with ftone : this is 
ſurrounded by a of earth fifteen feet high ; within this vallum is a large 
ditch, about forty-five feet wide ; and the top of the hill is furrounded by a 
ſtone wall, which ſeems to have been of conſiderable — 3 the diameter of 
the whole is ninety paces; and in the, center is a ſmall circle. There are many 
others of the like kind till to be ſeen in Cornwall; ſome of which are regularly 

| vue ho walled round. Theſe hill caftles in this county are ſuppoſed to be 


At the caſt end of Karnbre Hill ſtands a ruinous building, which from its 
ſituation is called Karnbre Caſtle, and is built upon a very irregular ledge of 
vaſt rocks. It is ſuppoſed to have been erected by the ancient Britons : and on 
the weſt fide of it is a circular fortification, called the Old Caftle, which from 
ſome circumſtances obſervable in the building, is ſuppoſed to have been ere&ed 
by the ſame people, as early as the time of the Druids. Tindagel Caſtle is an 
ancient building, near Boſſiney, erected on a high promontory, the extremity of 
which was a peninſula, joined to the mainland. The fortifications ſtand partly 
on the peninſula and partly on the mainland ; but the remains on both are not 
now very confiderable. This caſtle was erected by the ancient Britons, and is 
celebrated for having been the birth-place of the famous king Arthur, in the 
fifth century, at which'time it was the ſeat of the dukes of Cornwall, and it con- 
tinued to be one of the caſtles of the earls of Cornwall, to the time of Richard 
king of the Romans, who entertained here his nephew, David prince of Wales. 
After the death of Richard and his ſon Edmund, all the ancient caftles went to 
ruin, and this among the reſt. There are the remains of another caſtle of the 
ſame kind in the pariſh of Sancred, called Caerguidn, which is alſo judged to 
have been built by the ancient Britons. 6 : OE” 
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Trematon Caſtle, in the pariſh of St. Stephens, near Saltaſh, was the head of 
2 barony of the ancient dukes of Cornwall ; and though it was built before the 
Conqueſt, is yet the moſt entire ancient caſtle with a keep in this county. The 
wall of the baſſecourt is till ſtanding, and is ditched without, and pierced in ſe- 
veral places with certain loop holes. There is no tower projecting from this 
wall, but the gate-way, which ſeems more modern than the reſt of the building. 
At one end of this court is an artificial hill, on the top af which is the keep, 
of an oval figure. The outer wall is ſtill ſtanding, and is ten feet thick. Ref- 
tormel Caſtle, about a mile north of Leſtwithiel, was one of the principal houſes 
of the ancient earls of Cornwall. It ſtands upon a rock: the keep is very mag- 
nificent; the outer wall or rampart is an exact circle, a hundred and two feet 
diameter on the inſide, and ten feet wide at the top; and from the floor of the 
ground rooms to the top of the parapet, is twenty-ſeven feet ſix inches. It 
appears from the ruins, that this was a caſtle of great extent; and it had a park 
round it, well wooded, and ſuitable to the quality of the ancient owner s. 


Among the inſcribed monuments of antiquity, ſtill extant in this county, is a 
ſtone at St. Clement's, near Truro, It has a large croſs on it in baſs relief, and 
the following inſcription in one line: ISNIOC. VITAL. FILI. TORRICI; 
which ſhould be read, Iſniocus Vitalis filius Torrici. It is thought to be one of the 
moſt ancient Chriſtian ſepulchral monuments in this county; but the croſs is 
judged to' be of later date than the inſcription. In a ditch abont two miles north- 
of Fowey, lies a ſtone, which not many years ago ſtood erect, at a place in 
the ſame neighbourhood, where two roads interſect one another. On the top of it 
is ſunk a little trough, or pit, marked with dotted lines, four inches long, four 
wide, and two deep. On one ſide is an emboſſed croſs, and on the ſide oppo- 
ſite an inſcription, which Leland read thus: CUNOMOR & -FILIUS CUM 
DOMINA CLUSILLA. But Mr. Lhuyd reads it as follows : CIRUSIUS 
wr EE CUNOWORI FILIUS,; and takes the W to. be an M re- 
verſed. 


About half a mile north-weſt of Lanyon, in the pariſh of Madern, lies a 
ſtone nine feet ten inches long, one foot eight inches wide, and one foot ſeven 
thick. It formerly ſtood upright, and has an inſcription, which was read from 
the top downwards as follows: RLALOBRAN —— CUNOVAL —— FIL. ſig- 
nifying that Rialobran, the ſon of Cunoval, was buried here. At a place called 
Barlowena, not far from Madern, there is a ſtone ſeven feet nine inches long, 
one foot eight inches wide, and about one foot thick, lying acroſs a brook, and 
inſcribed thus: QUENATAU = ICDINUI FILIUS ;. i. e. Quenatavus Icdinut, 
filius. And in the high-way at Mawgon, near Helſton, is a ſtone, called Maw- 
gon Croſs, with this inſcription: CNEGUMI FIL — ENANS. At Worthy- 
vale, about a mile and a half from Camelford, is a ſtone, nine feet nine inches 
long, and two feet three inches wide, inſcribed thus : CATIN HIC. JACIT 
— FILIUS MAGARI —. Theſe, with ſeveral other inſcribed ſtones, found in, 
this county, are juſtly ſuppoſed to have been ſepulchral monuments, erected be- 
fore the Norman Conqueſt. 


ECCLE- 
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ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


At Padſtow, St. Petroc or Patrick, a religious man, born in Wales, arriving 
from Ireland, in this county, about the year 520, is faid to have built a mo- 
naſtery, in which he was buried ; but his boy wes afterwatth removed to 


Bodmyn, where a church was built to his memory; in which church the epiſcopal 
ſee for Cornwall was placed, by king Edward the Elder, about the year og. 
Here king Ethelſtan, about the year 926, is ſaid to have met with old Saxon, 
or rather Britiſh monks, following the rule of St. Benedict, to whom he granted 
ſuch great privileges and endowments, that he is accounted the founder of the 
— About the year 1120, one Algar re- eſtabliſhed this „ pla- 
cing therein regular canons, of the order of St. Auſtin, who continued till the ge- 
neral ſuppreſſion, when this houſe was ſtiled the priory of St. Mary and St. 
Petroc ; and valued at 270 l. os. II d. per annum. ; 


On the fouth fide of the market-place in this town, was a houſe of Grey friars, 
begun by John of London, a merchant, and augmented by Edmund, earl of 
Cornw In the time of queen Elizabeth, this priory was made the houſe of 
correction for the county. About a mile fram this town there was an hoſpital, 
dedicated to St. Laurence, well endowed, for nineteen; leprous perſons: and at 
the weſt end of the town, were a chapel and an almſhouſe. Y 


At St. Germans was a collegiate church, founded in honour of St. German, one 
of the famous French biſhops, who came over into Britain to * the Pelagian 
hereſy. King Ethelſtan is ſaid to have made one Conan biſhop here, in the 
year 936. This church was more amply endowed by king Canute: and about 
the year 1050, Leofric, biſhop of St. Germans and Crediton; having united both 
biſhopricks in the church of St. Peter, at Exeter, changed the ſeculars here into: 
regular canons. The yearly revenue of this priory was valued upon the ſup- 
preſſion at 243k. 8 8. * | | | 


At St. Burien, near the Land's End, king Ethelſtan is ſaid to have built and 
endowed a collegiate church, to which, among other privileges, he granted that 
of a ſanctuary. It was dedicated to St. Buriena, a religious woman from Ireland, 
who had an oratory, and was buried here. This church ſtill continues an inde- 
pendant deanry of exempt juriſdiction, as a royal free chapel; and was valued at 
the fuppreſſion at no more than 481. 128. 19. per annum. 


In the church of St. Stephen, about half a mile from Launceſton, there was a 
college of ſecular canons, before the Conqueſt, which, being given to the biſhop 
and church of Exeter, by king Henry the Firſt, was ſuppreſſed before the year 
1126, by William Warlewaſte, biſhop of Exeter, who in place of it founded in: 
the weſt ſuburb, under the Caſtle-hill,” a priory for canons of the order of St. 
Auſtin, which was alſo dedicated to St. Stephen, and valued upon the general. 


ſuppreſſion at. 3541. Os. II d. per annum. Here was an hoſpital tor Lepers, aa 
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cated to St. Leonard, in the time of Richard the Second; an hoſpital for lazars, 
dedicated to St. Thomas; and alſo a friary, of which there are no particulars 


upon record. 


At St. Michael's Mount, near Penſance, was a priory of Benedictine monks, 
founded by king Edward the Confeſſor; but before the year 1085, it was annexed 


.to the abbey of St, Michael in Periculo Maris in Normandy, by Robert earl of 


Merton and Cornwall. After the ſuppreſſion of alien priories, it was given firſt 


to King's College, Cambridge, by king Henry the Sixth, and afterwards to Sion 
Abbey in Middleſex, by king Edward the Fourth. It had poſſeſſions at the ge- 
neral ſuppreſſion, valued at 110 l. 12 8. 1 d. per annum. 


At Karentoc or Krantoc, near Padſtow, there was, in the time of Edward 


the Confeſſor, a collegiate church, dedicated to St. Carantocus, who is ſaid to 


have been a diſciple of St. Patrick. Its revenues were valued upon the ſuppreſſion, 
at 89 J. 15s. 8d. per annum. / 


At St. Neots, north of Leſkard, there was a monaſtery or college, dedicated 


to St. Neotus, brother of king Alfred, who was buried here. It continued till 
after the Conqueſt. 


At St. Keveren, on the weſt fide of Falmouth Haven, there were, in the time 
of king Edward the Confeſſor, a dean and canons, endowed with lands, and the 
privilege of a ſanctuary. The church of this deanry was given by king Henry 
the Firſt, to the biſhop and church of Exeter; after which here was a cell of 
Ciſtertian monks, ſubordinate to Beaulieu Abbey in Hampſhire. 


At Conſtantine, near Keveren, there was a church, which appears to have been 
anciently of more than ordinary note. | 


At Iniſcaw, one of the Scilly Iflands, there was a poor cell of two Benedictine 


monks, dedicated to St. Nicholas, which belonged to Taviſtock Abbey in De- 
vonſhire, even before the Conqueſt. | | 


At St. Probus, north-eaſt'of Truro, there was a 9 church of ſecular 
canons, before the Conqueſt, which was given to the biſhop and church of Ex- 
eter, by king Henry the Firſt. 


At Trewardreth was an alien priory of Benedictine monks, belonging to the 
abbey of St. Sergius and Bachus in Angiers, founded before the year 1169, by 
Champernulphus, lord of the manor of Trewardreth. It was afterwards made 
deniſon, ins continued to the diſſolution, when its yearly revenues were rated at 
1231. 9s. 3d. | 


At a place formerly called St. Syriac, was a ſmall religious houſe, of two Be- 
nedictine or Cluniac monks, as early as the time of king Richard the Firſt. It 
was a cell to Montacute in Somerſetſhire. My 


At 


oc mn © W 4£a.X XD; 020. 1 1a 
n not far from Helſton, was a call of Black monks, belonging | 
to the priory of Trewardreth,' as early as the time of Richard the Firſt. And at 
another. place, called St. „ near St. Maws, there was a priory of two 
Auguſtine canons, ſubordinate to Plympton Abbey in Devonſhire. ont 


Gervaſe of Canterbury, among other Corniſh monaſteries in his time, reckons 
one of Black monks, at a place called Talcarn ; and another at St. Mary de 
Valle ; but there are now no places in Cornwall known by theſe names. | 


At Minſter, not far from Padſtow, there was an alien priory, fubordinate to 
the abbey of St. Sergius and Bachus at Angiers. 


At Trebigh, near St. Ives, there was; - preceptory of Knights Hoſ iratters 
of St. John of Jeruſalem, valued upon the diſſolution at gol. 18. 5 per 


annum. N 


At Halton there was a priory, or hoſpital, founded by one Kyllegrew, dedi- 
| cated to St. John the Baptiſt, and endowed upon the diſſblution with 
only 121. 16s. 4d. per annum. 


The pariſh church of Ethy, near Fowey, appears to have been formerly col- 
legiate. 7 4 8 | 


Walter Broneſcomb, biſhop of Exeter, about the year £270, built a collegnte 
church on a moor, called Glaſenith, near Penryn. It was dedicated to the Vir- 
gin Mary and St. Thomas of Canterbury; conſiſted of a provoſt, a ſacriſt, eleven 
prebendaries, ſeven vicats, and fix choriſters; and was valued upon the ſuppreſ- 
lion, at 210 J. 13 8. 2 d. per annum. N . 


At Lanſallos, fourh-eaſt' of Fowey, chere ns a celt-belonging io the abbey of 
Hartland, in Devonſhire. . mY 8 =P bbey 


' 


At St. Martin's, near Helſton, there was a n Try ; and in the Sor church 
of Endellion, on the eaſt of Padſtow haven, there were three prebends, before 
the twentieth year of Edward the Furit, which tabiilt' to this dax. ie 


In Kenwyn Street, in Truro, there was a convent of Black friars, about the 
end of the reign of king Henry the Third. At Leſkard a houſe of lepers, de- 
dicated to St. Mary Magdalen, before the year 1400. At Blaiſe, near Fowey, 

an almſhouſe. At St. Bennet's, ſouth-weſt of Bodmyn, a nunnery, the tower f 
which is ſtill ſtanding; and there is mention of the abbey of Saltaſh, in the ſe- 
cond year of the reign of Henry the Fourth ; but there are no particulars con- 
cerning thoſe religious. houſes upon record. 


MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT for this COUNTY. 


This county ſends no leſs than forty-four members to parliament, viz. Two 
knights of the ſhire for the county, and two burgeſſes for each of the following 
5 . 1 ; ba- 
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boroughs ; Bodmyn, Boſſiney, Camelford, Eaſt Loo, Weſt Loo, F uy 
—— Grampont, Helſton, St. Ives, Launceſton, Leſkard, Left 

| 7 St. Maws, St. Michael, Newport, Penryn, Saltaſh, Tregonz, and. 
Truro. | | 
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172 county is generally ſuppoſed: to have been called Cumberland, fun 
1 Cimbri, a name given to the ancient Britons, who long maintained their 
ground in it, againſt the encroachments of the Saxons ; but have thought 5 
that Cumberland was derived from „to load, or obſtruct, becauſe. it 
abounds with mountains and lakes, which render travelling tedious and incon- 
venient. | a | 
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BOUNDARIES, EXTENT and SITUATION. 


This county is bounded by the Iriſh ſea on the weſt, by part of Scotland on 
the north, by Northumberland, Durham, and Weſtmoreland on the eaſt, and by 
Lancaſhire and the Iriſh: ſea on the ſouth. It is about 55 miles from north to 
ſouth, 38 from eaſt to weſt, and 168 miles in e a 
market town, and the moſt centrical one in the county, is about 283 miles north - 
weſt and by- north from London. "OOF 
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RIVERS. 


Cumberland abounds with rivers and large bodies of water, which the inha- 
bitants call meres : of the rivers the Derwent is the chief. It riſes in Borrodale, a 
large valley ſouth of Keſwick, and running along the hills, called Derwent Fells, 
forms a large lake, in which are three ſmall iſlands, and at the north fide of 
which ſtands the town of Keſwick ; thence the Derwent runs through the middle 
of the county, and paſling by Cockermouth, another market town, falls into the 
Iriſh ſea, near a ſmall market town called Workington. ; 


The Eden, another conſiderable river in this county, riſes at Mervel Hill, near 
Aſkrig, a market town of Yorkſhire, and running north-weſt, croſs the counties 
of Weſtmoreland and Cumberland,' upwards of thirty miles, and being joined by 
ſeveral other rivers, turns directly weſt ; and paſſing by the city of Carliſle, falls 
into that part of the Iriſh ſea called the Solway Frith. Beſides the two rivers 
already mentioned, here alſo are the Eln, the Eſk, the Leven, the Irthing, the 
South Tyne, and ſeveral other leſs conſiderable rivers and brooks, which ſupply 
the inhabitants with plenty of fiſh. | 


AIR SOIL ad NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


The air of this county, though cold, is leſs piercing than might be expected 
from its ſituation, being ſheltered by lofty mountains on the north. The ſoil is 
in general fruitful, the plains producing corn in great abundance, and the moun- 
tains yielding paſture for numerous flocks of ſheep, with which they are perpe- 
tually covered. The face of the country is delightfully varied by lofty hills, val- 
lies, and water; but the proſpe& would be ſtill more agreeable, if it was not 
deficient in wood, many plantations of which have been made, but without ſuf- 
ficient ſucceſs to encourage the practice. The Derwent produces ſalmon in great 
plenty, and the Eden Char, a ſmall fiſh of the trout kind, which is not found in 
any waters of this iſland, except the Eden and Winandermere, a lake in Weſt- 
moreland. - At the mouth of the river Irt, on the ſea coaſt, near Ravenglas, a. 
market town in this county, are found pearl muſcles ; for the fiſhing of which, ſome 
perſons obtained a patent not very long but it does not appear that this un- 
dertaking has yet produced any conſid advantage. Several mountains here 
contain. metals minerals; and in the ſouth part of the county, which is cak- 
led Copeland, the mountains abound with rich veins of c r, as they do alſo 
in Derwent Fells, particularly at Newland, a village near Keſwick, where it is 
ſaid there was once found, a mixture of gold and filver. In this county there are 
alſo. mines of coals, lead, lapis calaminaris, and black lead, a mineral, found 


no where elſe, called by the inhabitants wadd. The wadd mines lie chiefly in 


and about Derwent Fells, where this mineral may be dug up in any quantity.. 
CIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS. 
This county is divided into five principal parts, called wards, which is proba- 


bly a diſtrict equivalent to the hundreds and wapentakes of other counties; though 
n 


Un i: i: 8B iq In, 8; i 
no explanation of the word, as a diviſion of a county, is to be found. The coun- 


ty contains one city and eleven market towns. It lies in the province of York, 
and dioceſe of Cheſter and Carliſle, and contains, according to ſome computa- 


tions, 58 pariſhes; according to others 90. 
CITY ad MARKET TOWNS. 


I Thecity is Carliſle; and the market towns are Brampton, Cockermouth, Egre- 
ry, Jerby, Keſwick, Kirk-Ofwald, Longtown, Penrith, Ravenglas, Whitchaven, 
and Wigton. | | 


The city of CarLisLz derives its name from the Britiſh word Caer, which ſig- 
nifies a city, and the name of the founder, who was a petty king of this county, 
before the time of the Romans, and. who at, different periods was known by the 
various names Luul, Luel, Lugubal or abal, Leil, and Luil; fo that Car- 
lie is LuiPs City. This city is 301 miles diſtant from London, and is govern- 
ed by a mayor, twelve aldermen, twenty-four common council men, a ſheriff, 
two bailiffs, a recorder, chamberlain, and other officers; and here the aſſizes are 

nerally held, as are alſo the county ſeſſions, though theſe laſt are ſometimes 

eld at Penrith, | 1 


Carlifle is ſituated near the confluence of three rivers, two of which are conſi- 
derable, the Eden on the north, over which it has a bridge, the Peterill on the 
eaſt, and the Cauda, a ſmaller ſtream on the weſt. It is an epiſcopal ſee, and is 
alſo a ſea port; and though without ſhips or merchants, yet it is wealthy and popu- 
lous. It is the key of England on the weſty as Berwick upon Tweed is on the 
eaſt, and 1s ſtrongly Latif, being ſurrounded with a wall, which is about one 
mile in compaſs, and broad enough on the top for three men to walk abreaſt. 
In this wall are three gates ; the Caldre, or Iriſh Gate, on the ſouth ; the Richard, 


or Scotch Gate, on north; and the Bother, or Engliſh Gate, on the weſt. 


The houſes in general are well built, and there is a cathedral, and two pariſh 
churches, St. Cuthbert's and St. Mary's, The. cathedral is in the middle of the 
city, and incloſed by a wall. The caſt, or N 25 part of this cathedral, is a cu- 
rious piece of workmanſhip, and except the choir, was built in the reign of king 


Henry the Eighth, about the year 1520. It is no where ſaid when the weſt, or 


lower part was built; but this ſuffered much during the civil wars of 1641. 
The choir on the caſt part of cathedral, was built in 1356, about the twen- 
ty-ninth year of Edward the Third. It is 137 feet long, and ſeventy- one broad, 
and has a ſtately window forty-eight feet high, and thirty broad, adorned with 
pillars of curious workmanſhip. The roof 1s elegantly vaulted with wood, and 
embelliſhed with the arms of France and England, beſides thoſe of the Percies, 
Lucies, Mowbrays, and many others. The tower is 123 feet high. The chapter 
conſiſts of four canons, a deacon, a ſub-deacon, four lay clerks, fix choriſters, 
and fix almſmen. Ard: 2if 


No deſcription is to be found of St. Cuthbert's Church ; but the ſituation of 
St. Mary's is, different from that of every other pariſh church in England, for it 
_ ſtands in the body of the cathedral. - | * 
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The principal manufacture of this city is fuſtian. 


BrameToON, diſtant from London 287 miles, lies on the river Irthing, near its 
conflux with a leſs conſiderable ſtream called the Gelt, to the north-eaſt of Car- 


liſle. Here is an hoſpital for ſix poor men and fix poor women, founded by a 
counteſs dowager of Carliſle. | . 


Cock ERMourRH, or Cox ARMourz, is ſo called from its ſituation at the mouth 
of the Cokar, a ſmall river, which here falls into the Derwent. It is 267 miles 
diſtant from London, and though not incorporated, is a borough, and is govern» 
ed by an officer called a bailiff, who is choſen annually. 


The town is ſituated in a valley, between two hills, and is nearly ſurrounded 
by the two rivers that meet near it: it is alſo divided by the Cokar into two parts, 
which communicate with each other by two good ſtone bridges. It conſiſts prin- 
cipally of two ſtreets, the houſes of which are well built of ſtone, and ſlated on 
the top. It has an harbour for veſſels of conſiderable burden, and had a caſtle, 
now moſtly in ruins, which ſtands on the hill weſt of the Cokar; the walls of 
the caſtle are about fix hundred yards in compaſs, and on the gates are the arms 
of the Moltons, Humframvilles, Lucies, and Percies. On the other hill, eaſt of 
the Cokar, ſtands the church, which was anciently a chapel of eaſe to Bridgeham, 
a village about a mile diſtant ; it 1s now parochial, and has two chapels of its 
own. It was firſt built by the Lucies, in the reign of Edward the Third, about 
the middle of the fourteenth century; and all, but the tower, was intirely re- 
built from the ground, by a national contribution, raiſed by a brief in the year 
1711. In one diviſion is the guild, or moot-hall, where the corn-market is 
kept; and in the other diviſton, there is a market for cattle. F 


EcREMONT is diſtant from London 287 miles, and ſtands on the banks of a 
little river named Broadwater, that falls into the ſea, near a promontory called St. 
Bees, about two. miles ſouth of Whitehaven. This town formerly had a caſtle; 
and before the time of king Edward the Firſt, the middle of the twelfth centu- 
ry, it was a borough, and fent members. to parliament, privileges which it loſt 
in the reign of that prince. It has two bridges over the river water. 


Inn, called Marker JrerBy, to diſtinguiſh it from another town called 
Jerby, contiguous ta it, which is not a market town, is diſtant from London 290 
miles, and fituated at the head of the river Eln. 


Krswiek, as has been already obſerved, ſtands on the north fide of the 
lake formed by the Derwent. It is ſituated. in a fruitful plain almoſt encompaſſed 
with mountains, called Derwent Fells, againſt which the vapours that riſe from 
below are perpetually condenſed into. water. It is ſheltered the north winds 
by a very lofty mountain called Skiddaw.. Here is a work-houſe for the poor of 
the town and pariſh, built by Sir John Banks,- knight, a native of this town,, 
who was attorney general in the reign of king Charles the Firſt. It has been 
long of conſiderable note for mines of black lead ; and the miners, who are its 


chief inhabitants, have water-works by the Derwent, for ſmelting the lead and 
fawing boards. | | 


Kink- 
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K1irx-OSWwALD, fo called from a church dedicated. to St. Oſwald, is diſtant 
from London 248 miles, and is only remarkable for a ruinated caſtle, built, be-- 
fore the reign of king John, L tn e 8 ne 
LonGTOWN, diſtant from London 316 miles, ſtands near the conflux of the 
Eſk, and à ſmall river called the Kirkſop, on the borders of Scotland. It has an 
hofpital and a charity ſchool for ſixty children. 8 | 


PenrITH, commonly called PRS rn, derives its name from the colour of the 
neighbouring ſoil, and of the ſtone with which it is built. Penrith in the Britiſh 
language ſignifying Red Hill, or Red Head. It is diſtant from London 282 miles, 
and ſtands on a hill called Penrith Fell, not far from the conflux of two rivers, 
called the Eimot- and the Loder. The town is large, wealthy, populous, and 
well built, On the weſt of it are the ruins of a royal caſtle. In the market 
place there is a town-houſe of wood, about which is ſome carved work, repre-- 
lenting bears — a ragged ſtaff, a device of the earls of Warwick, al- 
luding to the exploits of one Sir Owen Cæſarius, by whom the bears that once 
infeſted this country were deſtroyed... Here is /a. charity ſchool for twenty boys, 
and another for thirty girls, maintained by 551. a-year, the endowment of Mr. 
Robinſon, a citizen of London; and by the ſacrament money and pariſh ſtock. 


The church is a handſome ſpacious building, and has been lately rebuilt, The 


roof is ſupported by a great number of pillars, the ſhafts of which are of one intire 
ſtone of a reddiſh colour, hewn out of a quarry, at the entrance of the town. It 
carries on a very conſiderable trade in corn and cattle ; and though neither a bo- 
Pow 2 N yet the county ſeſſions are ſometimes removed hither 


RAvENGLAS is generally ſuppoſed to derive its. name from the Iriſh words 
Ravigh and Glas, which ſignify a braky green, fuch being the foil on which it 
ſtands ; though ſome ſuppoſe the original name to be Avonglas, a word ſignifying, 
a ſky-coloured river. It is diſtant from London 272 miles, and ſtands between 
the river of Eſk and a ſmaller ſtream, called the Mute; and not far from the river 
Irt: the Eſk and Mute, falling here into the ſea, form a good harbour for ſhips ;; 


and the inhabitants have a conſiderable fiſhery :/ they have alſo the privilege of 


taking wood from the royal foreſts or manars, to make the e 
called fiſh garths, in the river Eſk, which was granted them by 


ages, or welrs, 
which they ſtill enjoy. : 


g John, and. 


WrrTEHAven, thus called from the white cliffs which ſhelter it from tempeſts,, 
is diſtant from London 250 miles. It is a populous and rich town, and owes. 
wany improvements to the family of which lord Lowther is now the head. 
Its chief trade conſiſts in furniſhing Ireland and part of Scotland with ſalt and 
coal; and next to Newcaſtle, it is the chief ſea-port for coals in the kingdom, 
200 ſail of colliers being often ſeen to go off at once, for Dublin, in time of war 
or after contrary winds. The harbour and the roads to it have been lately much. 
improved, by ſeveral acts of parliament; the ſhipping and trade have proportion - 
ably increaſed, and the wealth, which neceſſarily accrued to the inhabitants, has 
enabled them to build a new church, entirely at their own-expence. As there is. 
no navigable river falls into the ſea. at this place, the ſhips take in their wp 1 

e 
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the road, which is very good. If it happens to overflow, they run into the ha- 
ven with the flood, or ſtand away to St. Bees, where there is very ſound anchor- 
age, and ſafe riding. It does not appear that any of our pilots have given a de- 
ſcription of the coaſt north of Whitehaven, or that there is any accurate ſurvey of 
it extant, except ſuch as are very ancient, which, however carefully executed, 
cannot now be exact, becauſe the ſands have ſhifted, and many other changes 
have taken place. 


W1eTon, ſituated in a foreſt, called Allerdale, is 288 miles from London. 


NATURAL CURIOSITIES. 


Among the natural curioſities of this county we may reckon the mountains, 
ſome of which are remarkable for their height, 9 — Hard-knot-hill, 
Wry-noſe, and Skiddaw. Hard-knot-hill, at the of which riſes the river 
Eſk, is a ragged mountain, ſo ſteep, that it is almoſt impoſſible to aſcend it; yet 
about a hundred and fifty years ago, ſome huge ſtones were diſcovered upon the 
very ſummit, which Camden ſuppoſed to have been the foundation of a caſtle, 
but which may with greater probability be conſidered as the ruins of ſome church 
or chapel ; for in the early ages of Chriſtianity,” it was a work of moſt meritori- 
ous devotion, to erect croſſes and build chapels upon the of the higheſt hills 
and promontories, not only becauſe they were more picuous, but becauſe 
they were proportionably nearer to Heaven ; ſuch buildings were generally dedi - 


— 


cated to St. Michael, and it was from fuch chapels and croſſes, that the ridge of 
mountains, which run along the eaſt fide of this county, on the borders of Nor 

thumberland, obtained the name of Croſs Fells, for they were before called 
Fiend's or Devil's Fells; and a ſmall town at the bottom of them, about two 
miles diſtant from Hexham, in Northumberland, ſtill bears the name of Dilſton, 
which is a corruption of Devil's Town, the name by which it is called in ſome 
ancient records ſtill extant. | 


Wry-noſe is ſituated about a mile ſouth-eaft of Hard-knot-hill, near the high road 
from Penrith to Kirby, a market town in Lancaſhire. Near this road, and on the 
top of the mountain, are three ſtones, commonly called ſhire ſtones, which though 
they lie within a foot one of another, are yet in three counties; one in Cumber- 
land, another in Weſtmoreland, and the third in Lancaſhire. - Krka 


Skiddaw ſtands north of Keſwick, and, at a prodigious height, divides like Par- 
naſſus into two heads, from whence there is a view of Scroffel-hill in the ſhire 
of Annandale, in Scotland, where the people prognoſticate a change'of weather, 
by the miſts that riſe or fall upon the tops of this mountain, according to the 
following proverbial rhime : : $ en. 


If Skiddaw have a cap, 
Scroffel wots full well of that. 


Beſides Hard-knot-hill, Wry-noſe, and Skiddaw, there are two other mout- 


2 eh and Caſtinand, which are joined in a couplet of the ſame age 
and kind: REY 


Skid- 
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Skiddaw, Lauvellin, and Caſtinande. 
Are the-higheſt hills in all England. 


Not far from Lanercoſt, near Brampton, there is a medicinal fpring that flows Medicinal 
out of a rock, the water of which is impregnated with ſulphur, nitre and vitriol. fpring. 
It is faid to be of great efficacy in the ſtone, and all cutaneous diſorders, -and is 
therefore much frequented both by the Engliſh and Scots. 1-08 


Among the herbs and plants which grow in this county, of iſh growth, Medicinal © 
there are ſome of thoſe which in Dr. Nicholſon's C are the more plants. 
rare plants; and others of medicinal virtue, fappofed, upon the credit of traditi 
to have been procured from other countries, and here by the Roman Le- 
gions, who gariſoned the frontiers, for cheir own uſe : this tradition is ſo firmly 
believed, that ſeveral empirics come hither out of Scotland every year, about the 
beginning of Summer, on purpoſe to gather them; and they affirm, that by lon 
experience, they have found them to be of much greater efficacy, than —— 
the ſame kind, which are found in other places. E | iN 


In the church-yard of Penrith, on the north ſide of the church, are two pyra- A man of a 
midical monuments, each about twelve feet high, and fifteen feet diſtant one gigantic ia» 
from the other, ſaid to have been ſet up in memory of Owen Cæſarius, the dure. 
bear killer, who is fabled to have been * ſo enormous a ſtature, that his body 
reached from one pyramid to the other. On each fide of his grave, which is ſup- 
poſed to have been between the pyramids, there are the figures of two bears, 
carved in ſtone, as trophies of his proweſs. 4 N 


On the outſide of the veſtry, in the wall of Penrith church, there is an in- A peſlilence: 
ſcription importing, that in the year 1598, 4 | in this county, of 
which 2266 died at Penrith, 2500 at Kendal, 2200 at Richmond, and 1196 at 
Carliſle, which is the more remarkable, as no mention is made of ſuch a diſtem- 
per by any hiſtorian. 


In Whitefield Park, near the borders of Northumberland, there were, not many x,,ordina- 
years ago, the heads of a and a hound nailed upon a hawthorn tree. The ry cbace. 
hound chaſed the ſtag from this park to Red Kirk, in Scotland, and back again, 
which cannot be leſs than 120 miles. The ſtag leaped the pale, and immediate- 
ly dropped down dead on the infide ; the hound attempted to leap the pale after 
him, but not clearing it, fell down and died on the outſide. Ee 


Narr T E S. 

The firſt inhabitants of Cumberland called themſelves Kumbri, or Cumbri, or zycient inha- 
Kambri, but they were, in common with the inhabitants of Yorkſhire, Lanca- bitants. 
ſhire, Durham, and Weſtmoreland, called by Ptolemy the Brigantes. The name 
Brigantes is thought by ſome to have been given them upon a ſuppoſition that 
they came originally from the city of Brigantia, in Spain. Others imagine that 
Brigantes is formed of a Belgic word, which ' ſignifies Free hands; and Camden 
remarks, that in his time it was common to ſay of a reſolute, reſtleſs, and in- 


* In his Antiquities of Cumberland. Cue 
6 | truding 
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Roman anti- 
quiyes, 


"which time their country was the conſtant reſidence of ſeveral Roman Legions, 
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truding fellow, that he played the Brigans; Brigand is at this day French for Rab. 
ber, whence a pirate's ſhip was called Brigantine, a name afterwards given to light 
veſſels, that were built both for rowing and failing, with two maſts, and ſquare 
fails. | N 231 204 


That nation of the Brigantes, known by the name of Cumbri, are ſuppoſed 
not to have been ſubjugated by the Romans till the time of Veſpaſian, from 


who not only kept the inhabitants from revolting, and prevented the incurſions of 
the Scots, but greatly improved the country ; for in times of peace they intro- 
duced their arts and manners; and in times of war, they raifed monuments of 
their victories, and erected altars to their gods; ſo that there are more Roman an- 
tiquities in this county than in any other. Neuen 


When Cumberland was ſubdued by the Saxons, upon the declenſion of the 
Roman power in Britain, it became a part of the 21 of Northumberland, 
and was then, by its new lords, firſt called Lumbga land, or Lumeg- land, the 
land or country of the Cumbri. 


From the time when the power of the Saxons was broken by the Danes, till 
the year 946, this county had petty kings of its own chuſing; but about that 
time, Edmund, brother to king Ethelſtan, having, with the help of Leontine, 
king of South Wales, conquered the county, granted it to Im, king of 
Scotland, upon condition that he ſhould defend the northern parts of Englan 
againſt all invaders ; and by virtue of this grant, the eldeſt ſons of the kings of 
Scotland were ſtiled governors of Cumberland. The Saxons ſome time after- 
wards reduced it again under their government; but at the time of the Norman 
conqueſt it was ſo impoveriſhed, that William the Conqueror remitted all its tax- 
ations, and for that reaſon it is not rated in Doomſday book as other coun- 


nes are. 


The principal remain of antiquity in this county, and indeed in all Britain, is 
a wall built by the Romans, as a barrier againſt the incurſions of the northern 
Britons. The Romans themſelves called it Vallum Barbaricum, Pretentura, and 
Cluſura, the Greeks Arluxiopea, and the Engliſh the Pits Wall. It runs the 
whole breadth of Great Britain in this place, croſſing the north parts of the coun- 
ties of Cumberland and Northumberland, and extending above eighty miles, from 
that part of the Iriſh Sea called the Solway Frith, on the weſt, to the German 
Ocean on the eaſt. This wall or fence was begun by the emperor Adrian, and 
built in the manner. of a mural hedge, with large ſtakes driven deep into the 
ground, and wreathed together with wattles. It was faced with earth and turf, 
and fortified on the north with a' deep ditch. It was repaired by the emperor 
Severus in the year 123, and ſtrengthened with ſeveral ſtone fortreſſes and turrets, 
near enough to communicate an alarm one to another, by ſound of trumpet. 


The Romans being called from Britain, for the defence of Gaul, the North 
Britons broke in upon this barrier, and in repeated inroads, put all they met 
with to the ſword. Upon this the South Britons applied to Rome for aſſiſtance, 
and a legion was ſent over to them, which drove the enemy back into their own 
country; but as the Romans at this time had full employment for their troops, it 

| | | became 
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became neceſſary for them to enable the South Britons o defend themſelves for 


the future; they therefore aſſiſted them to build a wall of ſtone, 165 feet broad 


and twelve feet high, of equal extent with the mural hedge, and nearly upon 


the ſame ground. This wall was compleated under the direction of Alius, the 
Roman general, about the year 430; and the tracks of it, with the foundations 
of the towers or little caſtles, now called Caſtle Steeds, placed at the diſtance of 
a mile one from another, and the little fortified towns on the inſide, called Cheſ- 
ters, are ſtill viſible. The neighbouring inhabitants ſay, that here are ſometimes 
found pieces of tubes or pipes, ſuppoſed to be uſed as trumpets, and to have been 
artfully laid in the wall between each caſtle or tower, for giving the quickeſt notice 
of the approach of the enemy; ſo that any matter of moment could be communi- 
cated from ſea to ſea in an hour. In the rubbiſh of this wall was found, ſome . 
time ago, an image of braſs, about half a foot long, which, from the deſcription 
the ancients have given us of the god Terminus, whoſe image they uſed to lay in 


the foundation of their boundaries, appears to be a repreſentation. of that deity. 


In the years 1708, and 1709, the following obſervations were made upon the 
Pits Wall, in two journeys that were taken on purpoſe to ſurvey it. From Stan- 
wick, a little village north-weſt of Carliſle, where the wall croſſes the Eden, its 
remains are eaſily traced weſtward, to its extremity at Bulneſs, a ſmall town on 
the Solway Frith. From Stanwick it is alſo traced eaſtward, through a pleaſant. 
level country, agreeably variegated with great plenty of corn fields,, meadows, 
and paſture ground, for eight miles; but in almoſt every part of this ſpace, the 
wall has been taken away, and only the foundation of it can be traced, with the 
trench before it on the north, and ſome of the little towers, or mile caſtles, on 
the ſouth. Abour eight miles eaſt of Stanwick, it runs up a pretty high hill, 
which lies directly north of Naworth Caſtle, ten miles from Carliſle, and pro- 
ceeds two miles through incloſed grounds, where the middle part of it between, 
the-two faces is ſtill ſtanding all the way : from hence to its croſſing the river Ir-, 
thing, where it enters Northumberland, the greateſt part of it runs through a, 
large waſte, where it remains intire to the height of five feet, in ſome places, 
and in others eight. \ | 

Half a mile to the weſt of the river Irthing, at a place called Burdiſſel, there 
is the foundation of a large caſtle ; and from a moor, called Irthington Moor, 
aſter Irthington, a town ſituated on this river, the traces of the ſtone wall, and 
the old wall of earth, are both viſible, and continue the ſame rout parallel to each 
other, at the diftance of about one hundred yards, the new wall being ſouth of 
the old, quite to Newcaſtle, the county town of Northumberland. The wall 
enters Northumberland, not far from Irthington Moor, and ſoon after croſſes a, 
ſmall river, called Tippall, at Thirlewall Caſtle; from Thirlewall Caſtle it is con- 
tinued over a range of rugged, naked, and ſteep rocks, that extends about nine 
miles; and it is built in ſome places not more than fix feet from the precipicc, 
in none more than twenty-four. The higheſt part of it that is now ſtanding, be- 
tween Carliſle and Newcaſtle, is about half a mile from Thirlewall Bankhead, 
near Thirlewall Caſtle; it is there nine feet high; and at this place there are the 
veſtiges of a Roman city, ſurrounded by a deep trench. From hence to Sceaven-, 
ſhale, which is ſuppoſed to be about half way between the two extremitics of the, 
wall, it is removed to the very foundations, except in a very few places, where, 
it ſtill ſtands, to the height of about three feet. This part of the country, eſpe- 
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ially on the north fide of the wall, has a diſmal aſpect, being alt wild fells and 
moors, full of moſſes and loughs. | | no SB n 


At a place called the Cheſters, two miles eaſt of Thirlewall Bankhead, are the 
ruins of another Roman city; at Little Cheſters, three miles farther, and at 
the diſtance of a mile ſouth of the wall, are the ruins of a third; and at Houſe- 
ſteeds, about one mile weſt of Seavenſhale, are the ruins of a fourth, which is 


the largeſt of any along the wall. Great numbers of Roman altars, images, and 
coins have alſo been dug up here. Sp 


At Seavenſhale, on the north fide of the wall, is ſtill to be feen the preateſt 
part of a ſquare Roman caſtle, curiouſly vaulted underneath. At Carrow-brough, 
one mile and an half from Seavenſhale, are the traces of another Roman city, 
ſurrounded by a wall. At Portgate, half a mile north-weſt of Hexham, a mar- 
ket town of Northumberland, thete are great ruins of ancient buildings, and a 
ſquare tower is ſtill ſtanding, and converted into a dwelling-houſe. From. Port- 
gate to Halton-Sheels, being the diſtance of a mile and a half, there is only part. 
of the middle of the wall remaining. From Halton-Sheels, for two miles farther: 
eaſt, the whole breadth of the wall is ſtill ſtanding, and the aſhler front of the 
wall is very diſcernible all the way to Walltown, which ſtands at the diſtance 
of eight miles from Newcaſtle ; and about half a mile ſouth of the wall. From 
Walltown to Newcaſtle, the wall runs over a deal of high ground, and. 
through variety of fine corn land and inclofures of meadow and paſture ; and from 
the foot of Benwell-Hills to the end, being about two miles, it runs along the 
high road to Weſtgate, in Newcaſtle. 


Before the wall on the north, there is a deep broad ditch, as before the mud 
wall, except between Thirlewall Bankhead and Seavenſhale, where it is ſuffi- 
ciently ſecured by the ſteepneſs of the rocks on which it is built. The ditch is in 
moſt places thirty-ſix feet broad, and in none lefs than five feet deep. The remains 


of this wall ſerve at preſent either as a hedge between paſture, corn and meadow 


grounds, or to diſtinguiſh different poſſeſſions; and a great number of houſes, 
and in ſome places whole towns, have been built over its foundations. 


A military ſtone cauſey, ſeems to have run at twenty or thirty yards diſtance 
from the wall an the ſouth fide, which between Portgate and Carrow, a ſmall 
village, lying eaſtward of Seavenſhale, is but little decayed. | 


Moreſby, a ſea port town near Whitehaven, is remarkable for many remains 
of antiquity. This place is ſuppoſed'to be the ancient Morbium where the Equites 
8 were quartered, becauſe there appears ſome ſimilitude between 
Morbium and Moreſby ; but it is more probable that Moreſby, the name of the 
town, was derived from Maurice, or Moreſce, the name of a perſon of note, who 
is known to have fixed his ſeat near this place, and may therefore be reaſonably 
ſuppoſed to have given it his name, as many others have done to ſeveral towns of 
this county. The ſhore near this place appears to have been fortified by the Ro- 
mans in all places convenient for landing, by the ruins of their works, which are 


{till remaining. There are alſo many vaults, foundations of ancient buildings, 
and caverns, called Picts Holes. | | 
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Many inſcribed ſtones have been found here; and in the time of Mr. 
th a little horned image of Silyanus, and the 


Camden, an altar was dug up, wi 
following imperfe& inſcription : | 

DEO SILVAN - - - COH. 1I. LING CVI PRAES - - - G. POMPEIVS 
M - - - SATYRNIN - - - - TH * | 


Another fragment was found much about the ſame time, inſcribed - - - - - « 


OB PROSPERITATEM CVLMINIS INSTITVTI. 


Near Moreſby is a caſtle called Hay-Caſtle, a venerable piece of antiquity, of 


which however we have neither hiſtory nor deſcription. 


About two miles from Cockermouth, on the other fide of the river Derwent, 
ſtands Pap-Caſtle, which appears to- be a Roman antiquity, by ſeveral monu- 
ments z we meet with no deſcription of them in any account of the an- 
tiquities of this county. However here is a large open veſſel of green ſtone like 
a font, with ſeveral little images curiouſly engraven on it; particularly that of 
a prieſt, capping a child in water, which was the primitive mode of 3 z 
and a Daniſh inſcription on it in Runic characters, ſignifying that Ekard, a Dane 
of high rank, was baptized here, whoſe example was followed by the reſt of his 


countrymen. It is ſtill uſed as a font in the neighbouring church of Bridkirk. 


At Workington, a town on the coaſt, where the Derwent and Coker run in 
one channel into the ſea, are the ruins of a wall, carried on from thence to the 
river Eln, about five miles northward, which ſome think was built by the Ro- 
man general Stilico, to prevent the landing of the Scots from Ireland. This 
opinion is founded on the following paſſage in Claudian : 


Me quoque vicinis pereuntem gentibus, inquit, 
Munivit Stilico, totam cum Scotus Hibernem 
Movit, et infeſto ſpumavit remige T hetis. 


Mr. Camden is of opinion that Jerby was the ancient Arbeia where the Bar- 


carii Tigrienſes were garriſoned. 


Elnborough, or Elenborough, i. e. a borough upon the Eln, now a ſmall village, 
ſituated near the mouth of the Eln, was anciently called Volantium, and was a 
Roman garriſon, the ſtation of the firſt cohort of the Dalmatians. There was 
alſo a town near this place, then called Olenacum, where the firſt Herculean wing 
was garriſoned, in the reign of Theodoſius the Younger; and ſome have thought 
this the town that was afterwards called Elnborough. At Elnborough however 
have been found many altars, ſtatues, inſcribed ſtones, and other remains of Ro- 
man antiquity. One of the altars is inſcribed thus : bo N 


ö 1 
GENIO LOCI FORTVNÆ REDVC - - ROMZ ETERNE ET FATO 
BONO G. CORNELIVS PEREGRINVS TRIB COHORT EX PROVIN- 
CIA MAVR. CES DOMOS ET EDS DECVR ---- This inſcrip- 
tion is imperfect at the bottom, and is by Mr. Camden. reſtored thus: DECV- 
RIONVM ORDINEM aa 4 On the back ſide of this altar, and 
2 upon 
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| knowledgment of his kindneſs and protection. U 


and has the following inſcription 1n letters that ha 


ce vB a 8B Þ7 $6 CE 
upon the upper edge, are the words VOLANTII VIVAS; from which Mr. 


Camden conjectures, that the altar was votive for the life of G. Cornelius Pere- 


grinus, who lived at Volantium, and was erected — the inhabitants, as an ac- 

er this laſt inſcription are the 
figures of ſeveral inſtruments vſed in ſacrifices, as an ax and a chopping knife. 
On the left fide are a mallet and a jug; and on the right a goblet, a diſh; and a 
pear. Another of the altars now preſerved at this 2 was dug up at Carliſle, 

many ligatures, which. made 
it difficult to be read. | | 


JOVI OPTIMO MAXIMO. ALA AUGVSTA OB VIRTVTEM AP: 
PELLATA, CVI PREEST PUBLIVS ELIVS, PVBLII FILIVS SERGIA 
MAGNVS DE MVRSA EX PANNONIA INFERIORE. PRAFECTVS. 
APRONIANO ET BRADVA CONSVLIBVS. A third altar is inſcribed to 


the local deity Belatucadrus, thus: BELATVCADRO IVLIVS CIVILIS OP- 


TIO (i. e. Excubiis Præfectus) VOTVM SOEVIT LIBENS MERITO; and 
here is a fourth altar, very fair, which is inſcribed thus: DIS, DEABVSQVE. 
PVBLIVS POSTHVMIVS ACILIANVS PREAFECTVS COHORTIS. 


PRIME DELMATARVM. 


Beſides theſe-altars, there is a ſtone curiouſly engraved, 971 4 which are two 
winged Genii ſupporting a garland, and inſcribed VICTORLEX AVGG D DN 


N. i. e. Viflorie auguſtorum dominorum naſtrorum. 


North of Elnborough, not far from an abbey, called Holm Abbey, or Holm- 
Cultrum, but nearer the ſea, is Wulſty, a fortreſs, ſaid to have been built by 
the abbots of Holm-Cultrum, for the 8 of their books and charters again 
the incurſions of the Scots. Certain books of magic, ſuppoſed to have been written 
by Michael Scot, anciently a monk of this houſe, are ſaid to have been kept here. 
till they were mouldring into duſt. - 


Pelow the monaſtery the bay receives the little river. Waver, increaſed by the- 
Wiza, another rivulet, at the head of which appear the ruins of. an ancient city, 
called by the neighbouring inhabitants Old Carliſle, and thought to have been 
the Roman * ng called by Antoninus Caſtra Exploratorum. The wing of 
the Roman army, called Ala Auguſta, and Ala. Auguſta. Gordina, was quarter: - 
ed here in the reign of Gordianus, as appears from. ſeveral. inſcriptions, which. 
have been found. in and near this place. | | 


In the high way at Wigton are ſeveral. altars, which are fazd to have been 
brought from Elnborough and Old Carliſle. On the ſides of them are repreſenta- 
tions of ſacrifical veſſels, as a pitcher, a melter, a mallet, and a platter, but the in- 
{criptions are ſo defaced as not to be legible. Not far from hence was dug up a 
pillar of rough ſtone, with this inſeription: IMP CAES M. IVL. PHIT PO 
FIO FELICI AVG ET M. IVL. PHILIPPO NOBILISSIMO CES. TR. 
P. COS - - - 


At Wardale, between Egremont and Ambleſide, a conſiderable market town 
of Weſtmoreland, there was an altar dug up with this inſcription: DEO SANCT- 
TO BELATVCADRO AVRELIVS DIATOVA * ARAE X VOTO POSVIT 


* Tor Aram ex voto. 
| . 


yo POT OS A PO SO 1 0 A PO 


this place, with the following inſcription : DEO CEAIIO AVR M RTI. ET 
antiquity, are ſtill dug up, wherever the ground 1s opened in this diſtrict. 


Wall, is the place at which Antoninus begins his Itinerary, being then the ut- 
moſt limits of Britain, as a Roman province. It was called by the Romans Bla- 


ſtill in uſe, which ſignifies a jutting out, becauſe the land here bulges, or juts 


There are alſo ſome remains of a cauſeway, which is ſaid to have been carried 
inſcriptions have alſo been 
Victory, was dug up not many years ago. | 


ploratorum from other places well known, do not at all favour this opinion. 


Near this place is a village called Burgh-upon. Sands, where the Romans had 
another ſtation; and here our great and warlike king Edward the. Firſt died, on 
his march in his laſt-expedition to Scotland. On the ſpot in his camp where he 
expired, which has always been ee by ſome great ſtones that were 
rudely heaped upon it, there is now erected a 

in height, with theſe inſcriptions, in large Roman letters. On the. weſt ſide: 
MEMORLE ETERNAÆ EDVARDI I. REGIS ANGLLE LONGE CLA - 
RISSIMI, QUI IN. BELLI APPARATU CONTRA SCOTOS OCCUPA-- 
TUS, HIC IN CASTRIS OBIIT, 7 JULI}, A. D. 1307. On the ſouth fide: : 
NOBILISSIMUS PRINCEPS, *' HENRICUS HOWARD, DUX NORFOL- 

CLE, COMES MARESHAL. ANGLLE, COMES ARUND. &c. .- - AB 
EDVARDO I. REGE ANGLLE ORIUNDUS P. 1683. On. the north fide : 


JOHANNES (AGLIONBY. J. C. F., C. i. e. Juris conſultus fieri fecit. 


appears to have been once a, magnificent building. . 
f | , 


In this county there was a tenure called Cornage, by which the poſſeſſors of 

lands were-obliged to ſound a horn upon the approach of the enemy, and to 

ſerve in the wars againſt the Scots, marching in the van, and returning in the rear. 

ö | q f 11 | C21 

At Penrith are the remains of a Daniſn chapel; and at a little diſtance: the 

ruins of a city, which is now called Old Penrith, from its vicinity to that. town, 

and is thought to have been the Roman Petrianæ; for the Ala Petriana appears 

to have been quartered. there, by the following fragment of an old 3 N 
ICH. - 


F. L. M M. Another altar, dedicated to a local dei , was alſo found near 
MS ERVRACIO PRO SE ET SVIS. V. S. L L. M. Images of various 
kinds, equeſtrian ſtatues, eagles, lions, ganymedes, and many other remains of 
Boulneſs, or Bulneſs, now a ſmall village, a the weſt end of the. Pics. 
tum-Bulgium, either from the Britiſh word Bulch, which ſignifies a partition 
or ſeparation, though we are not told what it ſeparates, or from the word Bulge, 


out. Boulneſs has now a fort, of which no account is extant ; and many veſti- 
ges of ſtreets and walls are often diſcovered in ploughing the common fields. 
C 


along the ſhore from this Pace quite to Elnborough. Many Roman coins and. 
ound here; and a ſmall braſen figure of Mercury or- 


Drumbugh Caſtle, ſituated on the Pi&s Wall, ſix miles from Carliſle, was for- 
merly a Roman ſtation ; and ſome ſuppaſe this place, and not Old Carliſle, to 
have been the Caſtra Exploratorum; but the diſtances aſſigned to the Caſtra Ex- 


ſquare pillar, . nine yards and an half 


Upon the batke of the little river Dacor, near its confluence. with the Eimot, 3 
and on the ſouth ſide of Penrith, there is a caſtle called Dacre Caſtle, which 
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«which one VIpius Trajanus, a N of that Ala ſet up: G NO VIp 


| Here alſo have been found the following epitaphs : 


1. D M. AICETVOS MATER VIXIT * A XXV ET LArrio 
FIL VI A XII. LIMISIVS CONIV. ET FILI PIENTISSIMIS 
POSVIT. | | 


2. D M. FL MARTIO SEN IN TC CARVETIOR QVESTORIO 
VIXIT AN XXXXV MARTIOLA FILIA ET HERES  PONEN } - - 
.CVRAVIT 


3. D M. CROTILO GERMANUS VIX ANIS XXVI GRECA VIX 
ANIS III VINDICIANVS $ FRA. ET FIL. TIT. PO. 


Near Penrith, on the banks of the Eden, half a mile beyond its confluence 
with the Eimot, there is a grotto of two rooms, dug out of the ſolid rock, and 
.called Ifis Parliſh. The paſlage to this grotto is difficult and dangerous, and was 
formerly ſecured by iron gates, which were ſtanding not many years ago. It was 


a place of great ſtrength, and is thought to have been uſed as an aſylum in time 
.of war. 4 


o 


A ſmall diſtance north of Iſis Parliſh, on the banks of the Eden, are two in- 
conſiderable villages, called Great Salked, and Little Salked At Little Salked 
there is a circle, formed of ſeventy - ſeven ſtones, each of which is ten feet high. 
Two of theſe ſtones, ſtanding at a greater diſtance from each other than the reſt, 
form an entrance into this circle ; and befare the entrance is a ſtone, fif- 
teen feet high; this ſtone the common people call Long and the reſt her 
daughters. Within the circle are two heaps of ftones, under which it is thought 
— bodies have been buried; and the circle is ſuppoſed to have been a monu- 
ment of ſome victory, or of the inveſtiture of ſome Daniſh king, 


In a rock near Wetherall, a village upon the Eden, three miles eaſt of Car- 
liſle, there have been dug ſeveral dwellings, or hiding places, conſiſting of two 
rooms, one within another, each of them about ſix yards ſquare. Camden fup- 
poſes them to have been places of refuge, which the perpetual danger to which 
the ancient inhabitants of this county were expoſed, made neceſſary ; but as there 
was formerly a little monaſtery at Wetherall, belonging to the abbey of St. Mary, 
in York, Dr. Gibſon thinks it more probable that they were cells for hermits, though 
it is certain that they were very difficult of acceſs; a circumſtance which ſeems 
father to favour the opinion of Camden, than that of his commentator. 


On the Caude near Inglewood Foreſt, ſtood an ancient caſtle, called = 
Caſtle, thought to be the old Congavata where the ſecond Cohort of the Lergi 
were quartered, becauſe Congavata, in the Britiſh language, ſignifies a vale upon 

the Gavata, as the Caude was anciently called. In his caſtle king Edward the 
Firſt lodged, in one of his expeditions into Scotland, and dated his writs for 


% 
% 


Faciendum procuravit. Annos. + Cohorte. f dum. 5 Fratri & filiz tiulum — 
| jum- 
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ſummoning a parliament, Apud Ia Roſe. It was burnt down _ os 


wars in 1652 z but it was reftored and beautified by ſeveral ſucceſſive 


Carliſle, who claim it for their ſeat, and it is ſtill called Roſe Caſtle. 


Carliſle was by the Romans called Luguballium,' Lugubalia, or Luguvallum- 
and Carleolum. It is thought by ſome to be the place which Ptolemy calls Leu- - 
copibia z but the commentator upon Camden thinks this a corruption of Acuνα.ν,uu, 
i, e. White Houſes, and to be Ptolemy's name for Whitern, a town of Galloway, 
in Scotland. Though the founder, Luel, was alſo called Lugwabal, yet it has been 
thought difficult to aſſign a reaſon why the Romans gave it the name of Lugu- 
ballium ; and ſome have left the name of the founder out of the queſtion 3 and 
becauſe Lugus, or Lucus, is the Celtic or Britiſh word for a Tower, and this city 
ſtands upon the Picts Wall or Vallum, they have conjectured that L 


m 
was intended to ſignify a tower or fort upon the Wall or Vallum. This city has 
a ſtrong ſtone and a citadel, and the arms upon the caſtle ind Mr. 


Camden to think it was built by king Richard the Third; but biſhop Gibſon, 
with more reaſon, affirms that it was built by king Wilham the Second, and that 
Richard the Third, in his ſhort and troub reign, though he had not leiſure 
to erect ſuch a building, might probably ir it; and this will account for the 
arms, which cauſed Camden's miſtake. The citadel is fortified with ſeveral oril- 
lons or roundels, and was built by king Henry the Eighth. That this — ; 
flouriſhed in the time of the Romans, is evident from many antiquities, which 
have been up near it, and from the nt mention of it in Roman authors. . 
It is recorded by William of Malmſbury, in the reign of king 


William the - 


Second a Roman triclinium, or dining room, was diſcovered in this „built of 


ſtone, and arched over in ſuch a manner, that it could not be deſtroyed even by fire. 
On the front of it was this inſcription: MARII VICTORIXK, or, as Camden 


believes, MARTI VICTORE A altar of red ſtone was dug up here not 


long ago, with this inſcription, in very fair characters: DEO MARTI BELATV-- 
CADRO, which ſhews it to have been dedicated to Belus, or ſome other local: 
deity, worſhipped by the Roman legions that were quartered here. That the 
ſixth legion was quartered in this place, appears from the following inſcription, . 


in beautiful characters, and * to * _ a ſtone, though that does + 
not appear: LEG. VI. VIC. P. F. G. R. F. This is interpreted, Legio 


Sexta Vitirix, Pia, Fælix. The other letters are not explained. 


1 E | 
At Drawdykes, a village upon the Pits Wall, is an altar with this inſcri 
tion: I. O. M. ALA AVG O. B. VRI. APPIA IVL. PVB..PS.. T. T 
CETBERI - - - - - -. | | | | 


Near Netherby, a little village on the Eſk, north-weſt of Brampton, there are 
the remains of a conſiderable city, which is judged to have been the old Zſica, . 
where the tribune of the firſt Cohort of the Aſtures kept garriſon againſt the 
Barbarians. In the walls of the manſion-houſe here, is this inſcription, in me- 
mory of the emperor Adrian, ſet up by the ſecond legion, called Auguſta: IMP. 
CAS. TRA. HADRIANO AVG. LEG. II. AVG. F. Several other inſcrib- 
ed ſtones have been diſcovered here, ſince Mr. Camden's time, and a gold coin 
of Nero. One of the ftones is inſeribed: IMP. COMM. COS. i. e. Imperatori 
Commodo Conſuli. This ſeems to have been erected about the year 155, 
when Commodus was ſaluted by the title of Imperator By cannicus. On ano-- 
ther is DEO MARTI BELATVCADRO RO. VR. RP. CAII ORVSII. M. 


4 By 
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By which it appears that Belatucadrus was the ſame with Mars, who was worſhip. 
ped in the rn parts of the world, under the names of Bel, Baal, and Belinus, 


Upon a ſmall river, called the Leven, near Sollom-Moſs, is a village called 
Bew Caſtle, or as in ſome ancient records, Bueth Caſtle, from one Bueth, who 
built a caſtle here in the time of William the Conqueror. As this caſtle is ſitu- 
ated among the mountains, upon the borders of Scotland, queen Elizabeth kept 
a ſmall garriſon in it. In the church of this pariſh there is a grave ſtone with 
this inſcription: LEG II AVG FECIT : and in the church-yard is a croſs of one 
intire ſquare ſtone, about fifteen feet high, waſhed over with a white oily var- 
niſh or cement, to preſerve it from the weather. The perpendicular part of the 
croſs is two feet broad at the bottom, and gradually diminiſhes towards the top. 
On the weſt ſide of it are carved ſeveral figures, and among others, à man in a 
ſacerdotal habit, with a glory round his bead, and another repreſenting the Virgin 
Mary, with an infant Jeſus in her arms, both circled with glories. . The north 
ſide is covered with chequer work and characters. The chequer work Mr. Cam- 
den ſuppoſes to have been the arms of the Vaulxes; but the characters were fo 
worn out that he knew not what to make of them. Dr. Nicholſon 1s of opinion, 
that this inſcription ſhould be read RYNBURU, i. e. tbe burial of the Runæ, 
or Runick characters, which had been ſo long ſubſervient to the ſuperſti- 
tions of Heatheniſm, and were now aboliſhed by - converſion of the Danes to 
the Chriſtian faith; or he thinks it may be read RYEEBURU, which in the 
Daniſh language ſignifies a coemetery or burying ground; and the chequer work is 
thought to countenance this conjecture, as being an emblem of the zumuli, or 
burying places of the ancients, and of greater. antiquity than the family of the 
Vaulxes, whoſe arms Mr. Camden ſuppoſed it to be. On the eaſt ſide are repre- 
ſentations of birds and grapes, and other ornaments, with an inſcription, which is ſo 
broken, that Dr. Nicholſon is very doubtful of its purport, though he conjectures 
it might be GAG UBBO ERL. AT, i. e. Ubbo ſubdued the robbers, which he ſays 
ſuits with the manners of the inhabitants, though not with the other inſcription. 


At Scalby Caſtle, of which we meet with no other account, than that it is 
five miles north of Carlifle, are preſerved three altars, one of which was found; 
near the caſtle, in the river Irthing.. It is a ſtone, covered with a ſort. of yellow 
varniſh, of a ſquare figure, and having an imperfect ſubſcription. The other 
was dug up at Cambeck, a village upon a ſmall river of that name, from among 
the ruins of an old ſtone wall; it has an inſcription which is likewiſe imperfect, 
as has. the third alſo, but where it was found does not appear. 


Brampton is thought to be the ancient Bremeturacum where the firſt cohort 
of the Tungri from Germany, and in the decay of the Roman AB the Cuneus 
armaturarum, under the governor of Britain, were quartered. At Brampton there 
is a high hill called the Mole, ditched round at the top, from whence there is an 
extenſive proſpect over all the country round. In this neighbourhood are ſeve- 
ral Roman monuments, with imperfect inſcriptions; and in a rock called Hel- 
beck, is an imperfect inſcription, ſet up by an enſign of the ſecond Roman le- 
gion, called Auguſta, under Agricola the proprætor. In the ſame rock alſo are 
the words OFFICIVM ROMANORVM, in a more modern character. | 


At Naworth Caſtle, ten miles from Carliſle, are many ſtones with Roman. 


inſcriptions, of which a few only are legible : on one is IVL, AVG. Pits 
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M. SILV. - VM. On another, I. O. M.—II. EL. DAC. . C. P. -.- EST - RE. 

LIVS. FA. L. S. TRIB. PET. VO. COS. And on a third, COH. I. EI. 

DAC. CORD. - ALEC. PER - - There are ſeveral others, which have been 

. from Williford, a village upon the Picts Wall, where Mr. Camden ſaw 
em. of | | 


At Burd-Ofwald, a village upon the Pitts Wall, Was found a fair votive altar, 
erected to the goddeſs Nymph of the Brigantes, for the health of the empreſs 
Plautilla, wife of M. Aurelius Antoninus e and the whole imperial Ei. 


, by M. Cocceius Nigrinus, treaſurer to the emperor, when Lætus was a ſecond 


time conſul. The letters of the inſcription are intricate, but may be thus read: 
DEX NYMPHA - BRIGANTVM QVOD VOVERAT PRO SALVTE 
PLAVTILLA CONIVGIS INVICTA DOMINI NOSTRI INVICTI IMP 
M. AVREL. II. SEVERI ANTONINI PII FOELICIS CZSARIS AVGVYS- 
TI TOTIVSQVE. DOMVS. DIVI NE EJVS M. COCCEIVS NIGRINVS 
QV ASTOR . AVGVSTI NVMINI DEVOTVS LIBENS SVSCEPTVM 
SOLVIT LATO — — — — — — — —- | | 


Below Burd-Oſwald ſtands Williford, whence the Picts Wall paſſed the river 
Irthing by an arched bridge. At this place, which was the ſtation of the firſt 
ZXlian Cohort of the Daci, there are ſeveral altars, which were. erected by that 
Cohort, and inſcribed to Jupiter Optimus Maximus. | 


At the head of South Tyne, may be ſeen the remains of a Roman cauſeway, 
called the Maiden Way, which is raiſed with ſtone, and is about ten def 
broad; in this place it paſſes over a tract of wet ſpungy ground, and leads from 
Weſtmoreland. | | | 


At the confluence of the Alne and Tyne, not far from Alſton-Moor, on the 

borders of Northumberland, there are, on the ſide of a gentle aſcent, the remains 

of a large town, called Whitley Caſtle, which has evident marks of great anti- 

quity z on the north ſide it —_ to have been fortified with four ramparts, 

and on the weſt 'with one and a half. Nu by a long inſcription found 
f 


here, that the third cohort of the Nervil a temple in this place to Antoni- 
nus, the emperor, ſon of Severus. | 19 | 


ECCLESIASTICAL|/ANTIQUITIES. 


St. Begagh, or St. Bega, a nun. from Ireland, is ſaid to have founded a ſmall | 


monaſtery in Copeland, about the year 650, where a church was afterwards 
erected to her memory, which gave occaſion to build the town of St. Bega, now 
known by the name of St. Bees, ſituated within half a mile of Egremont, This 
monaſtery being deſtroyed by the Danes, was reſtored by William, ſon of Ranulph 
de Meſchin, earl of Cumberland, in the reign of Henry the Firſt, and made 3 
cell to the abbey of St. Mary at York, for a prior and fix Benedictine monks. It 
was endowed at the diſſolution, with 143 l. 178. 2 d. per annum, 2 738 


Bede mentions a monaſtery which was built near the river Dacor, and took 
its name from it, and over which one Suidbert, a religious, preſided : but 
it does not appear from any records to have been ſtanding ſince the Conqueſt. 
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Several writers of St. Cuthbert's life relate, 1 0 in the year 686 he founded at 
Carliſle a convent of monks, a ſchool, and an nuns; but it appears 
from Bede's life of St. Cuthbert, that there „ a m balbling, befote St. 
Cuthbert came to Carliſle. This city, with all its reli N de- 
ſtroyed by the Danes, was rebuilt by king William Rufus; and — Walter a 
Norman prieſt, who was made governor of it by Rufus, began a | king Fas to 
the honour of the Virgin Mary, which was finiſhed and endowed 
the Firſt, who 4. lar canons in it, of the order of St. Auſti 1 hav. 

ing afterwards eſtabliſhed t the biſhop's ſee here, made the church of this monaſte- 
4 cathedral; but it is obſervable, that this was the only epiſcopal chapter in 
ngland, of che order of St. Auſtin. At the ſuppreſſion, the revenues of the bi- 
ſhogric were valued at 577 1. in the whole, and 531l. 4s. 11d. clear. The re- 
venues of the priory were then valued at 4181. 3s. 4d. Here was a houſe of 
Grey or Franciſcan friars, before the year 1390, as alſo a houſe of Black friars, 
founded before the fifty-third year of king Henry the Third; and near this city 
was built the hoſpital 167 St. Nicholas, for thirteen leprous le, founded be- 
fore the — of Edward the Firſt. It was ted to the prior and con- 

vent of the cathedral church here, in the ſeventeenth of Edward the Fourth. 


At Armanthwate, or Armethwait, a u Fin near Cockermouth, was a ſmall 
Benedictine nunnery, built and endowed i ng William Rufus, dedicated to 
Chriſt Jeſus and his mother St. Mary. a the diſſolution, here were a prioreſs 
and three nuns, wha had lands for their maintenance vatued at 18 J. 18 8. 8d. per 
annum. 


At Wetherall, upon the Eden, was a cell of a prior and * Benedictine 
monks, belonging to the abbey of St. Mary at York, to which it was given by 
Ranulph de Meſchin, earl of Cumberland, in the reign of William Woe or Hen- 

the Firſt; It was dedicated to the Holy Trinity, St. Mary, and = Conſtan- 
tine, and rated at the ſuppreſſion, at 117 J. 11's. 10 d. P annum. | 


At Calder, or Calore, in Copeland, near — Ranulph the cd tool 
of Cheſter and Cumberland, in the year 11 2 founded an abbey for a certain 
number of Ciſtertian monks, to the honour of the Virgin Mary, which was en- 
dowed at the ſuppreſſion with 30 J. 9 8. 3 d. per annum. © 


At Holm-Cultrum was an abbey of the Ciſtertian order, founded i-by Henry, 
ſon of David, king of Scotland, in the year 1150. It was dedicated to the Vir- 
gin Mary, and at the ſuppreſſion valued at 427 L 19 8. 3% annum. 


At Lanercoſt, north of Naworth Caſtie, upon the Picts Wall, Robert de Val- 
libus, lord of Gilleſland, built in 1169, a monaſtery of the order of St. Auſtin, 


which was dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, and endowed at the 3 with 


the yearly revenue of 771. 78. 11d. 


At Seaton, called alſo Lekelay, mit the north ſide of the Derwent, near 
Workington, was a nunnery of Benedictines, dedicated to St. Leonard, and at 
the diffolution valued at 121. 12 8. 6 d. fer annum. 


At Penrith was a houſe of Grey Friars, founded in or before the reign of Ed 


ward the Second, the value of which we are not acquainted with. 


2 At 
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At Grayſtock, a town on the Peterel; to the weſt of Penrith, the pariſh church 

ſeems to have been collegiate in the year 1358, but the foundation of the provoſt 

and warden, and fix ſecular prieſts, is aſcribed to Ralph, lord of the barony of 
Grayſtock, in the 8 1382. It was valued at 40 l. 7s. 8 d. per annum, clear, 

and 821. 148. to | | 


MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT for ths COUNTY. | 


This county ſends fix members to parliament : two knights of the ſhire, for 
the county; two members for the city of Carliſle, and two for Cockermouth. 
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e at nl, alittct NAME. 

Du thought that this county. was called Detbyſhire from Derb 
In gxperaly th e county town; . ee for believing, ty 
the town n rather zpok its name from the county 3 for the county is ſaid to have 
been cal alled Deopbi-pcype by the Saxons, who at the ſame time called the m—_ 


Nopichpopthig, a name which the Danes "afterwards rejected, denominatin 
town from the county, WIN Deoraby, of the preſent name 


is manifeſtly a contraction. or Derby, the name both wet the ſhire — 
the town, ſome uy derived from? the name of the wt river; 
and others ſuppoſed it to be formed to expreſs a park r for deer, 
an opinion which the arms of Derby, the county 1 2 Is ya, being a 
buck couchant in a park. 


SITUATION, BOUNDARIES, FIGURE and EXTENT. 


This county, which lies in the' middle 'of England; inclining a little north: . 
* is bounded N Nottinghamſhire and a ö the eaſt, 


{ by 


— 


150. bs. £ 2K 3X _a- 4 £2 


by another part of Leiceſterſhire on the ſouth, by Staffordſhire and part of Che- 
ſhire on the weſt, and by Yorkſhire on the north. It is of a tri r form; 
its length from ſouth to north is about 40 miles; its breadth upon the north fide 


is about 30 miles, and on the ſouth ſide it is no more than fix; its circumfer- 
ence is about 130 miles, and Wirkſworth, a conſiderable market town, and the 
moſt centrical in the county, ſtands at the diſtance of 118 miles from EE 


RIVERS. 


The principal rivers in this county are the Derwent, the Dove, and the Erwaſh. 
The Derwent riſes in a rocky, mountainous, and barren tract of country, in the 
north-weſt part of this county, which the Saxons called Peaclond, i. e. an emi- 
nence, and is now called the Peak of Derby; thence it runs ſouth-eaſt; through 
a ſoil which gives the water a blackiſh colour, quite croſs the county, dividing it 
nearly into equal parts; and about eight miles fouth-eaſt of the town of Derby, 
it falls into the Trent, a large river which riſes in Staffordſhire, and runs through 
the counties of Derby, Nottingham, Lincoln, and York. "3 


The Dove is ſaid to derive its name from the gloſly blue or purple colour of 
its water, which reſembles the colour of the bird of the ſame name. This river 
alſo riſes in the Peak of Derby, and running ſouth-eaſt, divides this roy Lang 
Staffordſhire, and falls into the Trent, a few miles north of Burton upon Trent, 
a conſiderable market town of Staffordſhire. ; 


The Erwaſh ſeparates the counties of Derby and vr mp and falls into 
the Trent, four or five miles north-eaſt of the place where the Derwent empties 
itſelf into that river. 


AIR, SOIL, and NATURAL PRODUYCTIONS.,, 
. ; | 5 C5 Fg * 0 


The two parts into which the river Derwent divides this county are very dif- 
ferent, as well with reſpect to the air as to the ſoil, except juſt on the banks of 
the river, where the ſoil is on both fides remirkably fertile. In the eaſtern divi- 
ſion the air is healthy, and its temperature agreeable. The foil is every 
fruitful, and therefore well cultivated, producing grain f almoſt every Kind, 
great abundance, particularly Barley. Rut in the weſterh diviſioh, the air in 
neral is ſharper, the weather is more variable, and ſtorms of Wind and rain in 
frequent, The face of the country, is rude, and mountangus, und the foil, Ex- 
cept in the vallies, is rocky and ſteril; the 57 however afford paſture for mecp; 
which in this county are very numerous. Along the bartks of the flver Dove 
this, county is remarkably fertile, which is generally aſcribed to its freyuetitly 
overflowing them, eſpecially in the fpring, and leaving behind it a prolific flimie, 
which. it brings from the beds of lime among which it riſes : / this river is particu- 
larly famous 55 producing a fifh called graylings, and for troüts reckoned the 
beſt in England. | * RT py e 


The weſtern part of this coutity, notwithſtanding its barrenheſs, is yet às profi- 
table to the inhabitants as the eaſtern part, for it produces great quantities of the 
beſt lead, alſo antimony, mill: ſtones, and grindſtones, el marble, alabaſter, 
a cdarſe fort of cryſtal ſpar, green and white vitriol, alum, * 10 _ = 

; 1 7 E. 


With thefe commodities, and with malt and ale, of which great quantiticy are 
made in this county, the inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade; but it dogg 
not appear that they have any manufatory of note. apts; had 


CLYIL and ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS. 


Derbyſhire is divided into fix hundreds, and cotitains eleven market towns, but 
no city. It lies in the province of Canterbury and dioceſe of Coventry and Litch- 
field, and has 106 \ Ka | | | 


MARKET TQWNS. 


The market towns are Alfreton, Aſhborn, Bakewel, Bolſover, Chapel in the 
Frith, Cheſterfield, Derby, Dronfield, Tideſwall, Winſter, and Wirkſworth. 


ALFRETON, which is thought to have been anciently called Alfred's Town, 
from its having been originally built by king Alfred, is ſituated 135 miles north- 
weſt of London, and is remarkable only for its ale, which, though very ſtrong, 
has a good flavour. | 4 | 


A$SHBORN, or ASHBORNE, is ſituated on the eaſt fide of the river Dove, and 
on the borders of Staffordſhire. ,. It is 108 miles diſtance north-weſt from London, 
and ten miles from Derby. It ſtands in a rich ſoil, and carries on a conſiderable 
traffic with cheeſe, great quantities of which it ſends both up and down the Trent, 


taken its.name from the baths and ſprings of hot waters near it, now called Buxton 
Wells, becauſe Bade or Baden, in the German language, ſignifies a well, It ſtands 
on a ſmall river, called the Wye, near its conflux with the Derwent, and is diſ- 
tant from London 114 miles. It is a large town, and though it has only one 
church, it has ſeven chapels, and is exempt from epiſcopal juriſdiction. Its chief 
trade, which is very. conſiderable, is in lead. 7 2 . 15 1 he 
Bousove is diſtant from London 104 miles. It has a caſtle, of which no 
deſcription is extant, and is a large well built town, but is noted only for mak- 
ing fine tobacco pipes. | Din © 4 gf es, 
Cnapzl IN THE FRITH is ſituated in a hundred called the High Peak, about 
149 miles north-weſt from London, and is ſo inconfiderable, as never to have 
been particularly deſcribed.  _ * 4:30 


7 


CHESTERFIELD is the chief town of a hundred in the north-eaſt part of this 
county, called Scarſdale Hundred. It is diſtant 116 miles north-weſt from Lon- 
don, and is pleaſantly ſituated in a fruitful ſoil on the fide of a hill, between two 
rivulets, called the Ibber and Rother. It was made a free borough by king John, 
but is now only a corporation, governed by a mayor and aldermen. It is populous | 
and well built; the market place is ſpacious, and a market houſe has been _— 

| , 7 1 4 ' y 


BAK xwEL was called by the Saxons Baddecanpell, and is ſuppoſed to have 


152 


r bf >M 
ly erected. The church is a fine ſtrufture, but the ſpire, being built of timber, 


and covered with lead, is warped by the weather from its perpendicular direction. 
Here is a free ſchool, which is ſaid to be the moſt conſiderable in the north of 


England, and ſends many ſtudents to the univerſities, eſpecially to 7 8 8 


The market is well ſupplied with lead, grocery, mercery, malt, leather, 

ings, blankets, and bedding, commodities in which it carries on à conſiderable 
trade with Yorkſhire, Northamptonſhire, Lincolnſhire, Leiceſterſhire, and Lon- 
don, as well as with the neighbouring towns, the Peak, and the cities of Cheſ. 
ter, Mancheſter, and Liverpool. . 5 nn 


Dexsy, which is the county town, and probably denominated from the coun- 
tf, is diſtant from London 122 miles. It is ſituated Upon the weſtern banks of 
the Derwent, and upon the ſouth. is watered by. a ſmaller ſtream, called Mertin 
Brook, which falls into the Derwent, a little a A os the town. - Over this 
brook: there are nine bridges, and there is alſo a fair ſtone bridge of five arches, 
over the Derwent, upon which there is a dwelling houſe that was formerly. a 
chapel, dedicated to St. Mary, This town was a royal borough in the reign of 
Edward the Confeſſor, and was afterwards incorporated by a charter from king 
Charles the Firſt. It is governed by a mayor, a high ſteward, nine aldermen, a 
recorder, a town clerk, tourteen brethren, and fourteen common council men. 
It is large, well built, and populous, and is divided into five pariſhes, in each of 
which there is a church. The church of All Saints is the moſt remarkable: it 
appears by an inſcription, to have been originally built by the contribution of the 
batchelors and maidens of the town, in the reign of queen Mary; but no part of 
the old building is ſtanding, except the tower, which is a beautiful Gothic ſtruc- 


ture, 1 78 feet high : the chancel has been lately rebuilt Near this chureh is an 


hoſpital for eight poor men and four women, founded by a counteſs of Devon- 
ſhire. The — in which the aſſizes and ſeſſions are kept, is a large beau- 
tiful building of free- ſtone, with a handſome court-yard, hexrly paved, and plant- 
ed with trees. Many gentlemen, who have eſtates in the Peak, reſide here; and 
on a piece of ground called the Row Ditches, near this town, there are frequent 


_ 


horſe- races. 


3 
* 


4! 
21 — 


In an iſland of the Derwent, facing the town, is a curious machine, the only 
one of the kind in Britain. It is a mill for the manufacture of ' ilk; which was 
erected in 1734, by the late Sir Thomas Lombe, who brought the deſign of it 
from Italy, at the hazard of his life. This mill works the three capital engines 


for making organzine or thrown ſilk, which was before made only in Italy, and 
thence imported into England for ready money. e 8 


The mill-has 26,586 wheels, and 97,746 movements, which are all worked 
by one water-wheel that turns round three times in a minute. By every turn of 
the water-wheel the machine twiſts 73,726 yards of ſilk thread, 10 that in twen- 
e hours it will twiſt 318,496,320 yards. Of this complicated machine, any 
ingle wheel or movement may be ſtopt, without impeding the reſt; and the 
whole is governed by one regulator. | | | 


The houſe which contains this mill is five or fix ſtories high, and near a quiar- 
ter of a mile in length; yet the whole of it is at once equally warmed by a fire 
engine, contrived for that purpoſe. The machine was thought of ſuch- import- 
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ance by the legiſlature, that on the e: expiration of the patent, Which Sir Thomas 
had obtained for the ſole uſe of it during ouree years, the parliament granted 


him 14,0001. as a further recompence for the very great hazard be ran, and the 


expence he had incurred, by introducing and 4 es. hap on condition that he 


ſhould ſuffer a perfect of it to be 18 ek. in order to ſecure and perpetu- 


ate the invention; and a model of it, being WER _— is now kept in the 
Record Office, in the Tower of London. 8 


The trade of this town wot W eee f Ai U e or 
ſettled mart, for wool, yet it depends chiefly upon a retail trade in corn, which is 
bought and fold again to the inhabitants of the Peak, and upon malt and ale, 
great q quantities of which are ſent to London. For the benefit of the trade, the 


erwent has lately been made navigable to the Trent; but every avenue to the 


town by land, is rendered almoſt impaſſable by dirt and mire. 


DRONFIELD i is 124 miles north-weſt of London, and four miles weſt pip Bolſo- 
ver. It is ſituated among the mountains at the edge of 15 Peak, in ſo wholſome 
an air, that the natives commonly live to a very age, and che neighbouring 
gentry refort much to it; ſo that it addons 5h with fine buildings. Here js a cha- 
rity ſchool, and a free grammar ſchool. - The ſchool was founded in 


1567, by H. Fanſhaw, Eſq; a native of the p J who was remembrancer in 
the exchequer to queen Elizabeth. 


T1DESWALL, or TipzSwELL, thus named probably from a well or f. cing, at 
the bottom of a hill near it, which conſtantly ebbs and flows with the tide the 
en is 146 miles diſtant from London, and has a free ſchool. | 


Wixwtus 1 is diſtant from London 1 33 miles, and is fituated ſouth-weſt of Bake- 
wel, near ſome rich mines of lead. | 


Wikzewseitu! or Wolrüu di nt is a 1 and much ented town, che 
chief of an hundred of the ſame name in the Peak. Here is an handſome church, 
a free ſchool, and an almſhouſe. Wirkſworth is" che greateſt market for lead in 
England for at a ſmall diſtance from it, and ar -Creich, a village to the eaſt- 
ward of it, and on the eaſt fide of the Derwent, are the furnaces for ſmelting ir, 
Theſe furnaces are built on the hills eaſt of the town, and on Katt part of them 
which is expoſed to the weſt winds. They burn wood in them, and generally 
wait for a weſt wind, before they begin to ſmelt; for the fumes, which are ex- 
treamly noxious, are then carried directly from the town; and "though. if they 
had been built weſt of the: town, and worked with the wind at eaſt, the fumes 
would have been equally blown from the town; yet the eaſt ſituation was pre- 


ferred, becauſe it is found by experience, chat the wind blows longer from the 
weſt quarter than from any other. 


* uce of the mines in this hundred is very contderable. The king 
9 the thirteenth penny as a duty, for which the br. compound at the 
rate of one thouſand pounds a- year: and it is ſaid, that the tythe of Wirkſworth 
alone has been worth as much yearly to the redtor of the pariſh. 
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Chatſworth 
Houſe. 
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 Mill-ftones and grindſtones are alſo dug up, and veins of antimon 
this place. Wirkſworth is alſo remarkable for a court, 
which is kept to determine controverſies among the miners, 
maſter and twenty-four jurors. | 


CURIOSITHE:'S. 


The moſt remarkable curioſities of this county are thoſe of the Peak, which, 


being ſeven in number, are commonly called the ſeven wonders of the Peak. 


The firſt is the magnificent palace of the duke of Devonſhire, called Chatſ- 
worth Houſe, the only one of the ſeven wanders that is not the production of nature. 
It ſtands about ſix miles ſouth-weſt, of Cheſterfield, on the eaſt ſide of the Der- 
went, having the river on one ſide, and on the other a very lofty mountain, the 
declivity of which is planted very thick with firs. The heads of theſe trees gra- 
dually riſing as the mountain. aſcends, might ſeem. ta a. paetical imagination, to 
have climbed one above another, to overlock and admire the beauties. of the 


building below. The front, which looks to the gardens, is a. piece of regular 


architecture. Under the cornice of the friſe is the family motto, Cavendo tu- 
tus,“ Which, though but twelve letters, reaches the whole length of the pile; 
the ſaſhes of the attic ſtory are ſeventeen feet high; the panes are of d 
glaſs, two feet wide, and the wood work of the frames is doubly gilt. The hall. 
and chapel are adorned with paintings by Vario, an Italian maſter of great emi- 
nence; particularly, a very fine repreſentation. of the death of Cæſar. in the Capi- 
tol, and of the reſurrection of our Lord. The chambers, which are large and 


. form a magnificent gallery, at the end of which is the duke's cloſet, fine- 
a 


utified with Indian paintings. The weſt front, which faces the Derwent, 
is adorned with a magnificent portal, before which there is a ſtone bridge over 
the river, with a tower upon it, that was built by the counteſs of Shrewſbury. 
There is alſo in an iſland in the river, a building like a caſtle, which, ſeen from 
the houſe, has a good effect. In the garden there is a grove of cypreſs, and ſe- 
veral ſtatues extreamly well executed. There is alſo a very fine piece of water, 
in which there are ſeveral ſtatues repreſenting Neptune, his Nereids, and ſea horſes; 
on the banks is a tree of copper repreſenting a willow, from every leaf of which 
water is made to iſſue by the turning of a cock, ſo as to form an artificial ſnower. 
Advantage has been taken of the irregularity of the ground to form a caſcade; 
at the top are two ſea nymphs with their urns, through which the water iſſues; 
and in the. baſon, at bottom, there is an artificial roſe, ſo contrived, that water 
may be made to iſſue from it, ſo as to form the figure of that flower in the air. 
There are many other beauties both of art and nature, peculiar to the place, of 
which the bounds of this work will not admit a particular deſcription, and of 
which no deſcription, however minute and judicious, could convey. an adequate 
idea. This palace was built by William, the firſt duke of Devonſhire. The ſtone 
uſed in the building was dug from quarries on the ſpot, including the marble, 
which is finely veined, but is found in ſuch plenty, that ſeveral people have uſed 


1t to build houſes. 


From this houſe there is. a moor, extending. thirteen miles. north, which has 
neither hedge, houſe, nor tree, but is a dreary and deſolate wilderneſs, 1 no 
| | | on 

: 2 
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ſtranger can croſs; without a guide. This plain however cotitributes not alivtle 
to the beauty of Chatfworth z for the contraſt not only renders it more ſtrikin 
but it contains a large body of water, covering near  Acrex of ground, ws 
is not only a common drain for the adjacent country, but ſupplies all the reſervoirs, 
canals, caſcades, and other water-works in the gardens of Chatfwortfi Houſe, to 
which it is conducted by pipes, properly difpoled fot that purpoſe. 


| Upon the hilts beyond the garden is'# park, where are alſo ſome ſtatues and 
other eee 1 hy even theſe hills are oyer-looked by a very high rocky 
mountain, from which the view of the palace, and the cultivated valley, in which 
it ſtands, breaks at onee upon the traveller like the effect of enchantment. 


In the houſe: that was firſt! built upon this ſpot, by Sir William Cavendiſh of 
Suffolk, Mary, queen of Scots, remained "priſoner for ſeventeen years, under the 
care of Cavendiſh's widow, the counteſs of Shrewſbury, in memory of which, the 
new-lodgings, that are built in place of the old, are ſtill called the Queen of 
Scots Apartment. Marſhal Tallard alſo, the French' general, who was pri- 
ſoner by the duke of Marlborough at the battle of Hockſter, was entertaineq 
here a few days; and when he took his leave of the duke, he ſaid, that when 


he returned to France, and reckoned up the oy of his captivity in =. 
orth.“ FEW it. n 


© he ſhould leave out thoſe he had ſpent at C 


— 
- 
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The denn wonder of the Peak is a mountain, 1 nine ot ten miles north- Mam- Tor. 


weſt of Chatſworth Houſe, called Mam-Tor, a name which ſignifies a Mother 
Tower. This mountain, though it is perpetually mouldring away, and the earth 
and ſtones are falling from the precipice above in ſuch quantities, as to terrify 
the neighbouring inhabitants with the noiſe, is yet of ſuch an enormous bulk, 
that the decreaſe is not to be perceived. FRAY | | 


The third wonder is Eden-Hole, near Chapel in the Frith: Eden-Hole is a vaſt Eden Hole. 


chaſm in the ſide of a mountain, twenty - one feet wide, and more than forty feet 


long. In this chaſm or cave appears the mouth of a pit, the depth of Which 


could never be fathomed: a plummet once drew 884 yards, which is ſomething 
more than half a mile, of line after it, of which the laſt eighty yards were wet, 


but no bottom was found. Several attempts to fathom it have been ſince made, 


and the plummet has ſometimes ſt at half that depth, owing probably to its 
reftingron ew of the — ppl ſtand out from the ſides. That ſuch 
protuberances there are, is proved by an experiment conſtantly made, to ſhew 
its great depth to thoſe that viſit the place, by the pow people that attend them, 
who always throw ſome large ſtones down into it, which are heard to ſtrike againſt 


the irregularities of the ſide with a fainter and a fainter. ſound, that is at length 


gradually loſt. The earl of Leiceſter, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, hired a 
poor wretch to venture down in a baſket, who, after he had deſcended 200 ells, 
was drawn up again, but to the great diſappointment of the curious enquirer, he 
had loſt his-ſenſes, and in a few days after died delirious. The cavern in which 
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Tideſwell. 


the hot ſprings there is a cold one. | 
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whence are called Buxton Wells, The bed or ſoil, from which the water 
iſſues, is a kind of marble; and it is remarkable, that within five feet of one of 


The uſe of theſe waters, both by drinking and bathing, is much recommend- 
ed, and the wells are therefore greatly frequented in the ſummer ſeaſon. The 
water is ſaid to be ſulphureous and ſaline, yet it is not foetid nor unpalatable, 
becauſe the ſulphur is not united with any vitriolic particles, and bur with few 
that are ſaline; for the ſame reaſon it does not tinge ſilver, nor act as a cathar- 
tic. When drank it creates a good appetite, removes obſtructions, and if mixed 
with the chalybeat water, with which this place alſo abounds, it anſwers all the 
intentions of the celebrated waters of the Bath in Somerſetſhire, or thoſe of the 
Hot well below Briſtol. The uſe of this water by bathing, has been recommend- 


cd by phyſicians in all ſcorbutic, rheumatic, and nervous diſorders. 46 


Theſe wells are incloſed within a handſome ſtone building, erected at the charge 
of George earl of Shrewſbury. Here is a. convenient houſe for the accommoda- 
tion of ſtrangers, built at the charge of the duke of Devonſhire; There is a 
bath-room which is arched over head, and is rendered handſome and convenient. 
The bath will accommodate twenty people at a time to walk and ſwim. in. The 
temper of the water is blood warm, and it may be raiſed at pleaſure to any- 
height. Mary, queen of Scots, who was here for ſome time, took her leave of 
it in the diſtich of Cæſar upon Feltria, varied thun 


Buxtona, que callidæ celebrabere nomine hmphe, 
Forte mihi poſthac nen adeunda, Vale. 


The fifth curioſity, called a wonder, is the ſpring called Tideſwell, ſituated 
near the market town to which it has given its name. The well is about three 


feet deep, and three feet wide, and the water, in different and uncertain peri- 


ods of time, ſinks and riſes with a gurgling noiſe, two thirds of the perpendicu- 
lar depth of the well. Many conjectures * been formed to account for this 

hænomenon. Some have thought that in the aqueduct a ſtone ſtands in equi- 
librio, and produces the riſe and fall of the water by vibrating backwards and for - 
wards ; but it is as difficult to conceive what ſhould produce this vibration at un- 
certain periods, as what ſhould produce the riſe and fall of the water; othets 
imagine that theſe irregular ebbings and flowings, as well as the gurgling noiſe, 
are occaſioned by air, which Pur or preſſes the water from the ſubterraneous 
cavities; but theſe do not tell us what can be ſuppoſed firſt to move the air; 
others have imagined the ſpring to be occaſionally 2 from the overflowings 
of ſome ſubterraneous body of water, lying upon a higher level. 7 


Poot's 1 The ſixth wonder of the Peak is a cave, called Pool's hole, ſaid to have taken 


its name from one Pool, a notorious robber, who being outlawed, ſecreted him- 
ſelf here from juſtice ; but others will have it that Pool was ſome hermit, or an- 

chorite, who made choice of this diſmal hole for his cell. Pool's hole is fituat- 
ed at the bottom of a lofty mountain, called Coitmoſs, near Buxton. The en- 
trance is by a ſmall arch, ſo very low, that fuch as venture into it are forced to 
creep upon their hands and knees, but it gradually opens into a vault more than 
a quarter of a mile long, and, as ſome have pretended, a quarter of a mile high. * 


It 


It is certainly very lofty, and looks not unlike the inſide bf a Gothic 'cath 


” al | 
In a cavern to the right, called Pool's Chamber, there is a fine echo, though it 


does not appear of what kind it is; and the ſound of a current of water, which 


runs along the middle of the great vault, being reverberated on each fide, very 
much encreaſes the aſtoniſhment of all who viſit the place. Here on the floor, 
are great ridges of ſtones; water is perpetually diftilling from the roof and ſides 
of this vault,” and the drops, before they fall, produce a very pleaſing effect, by 
reflecting numberleſs rays from the candles carried by the guides; they alſo, from 
their quality, form cryſtallizations of various forms, like the figures of fret- 
work ; and in ſome places, having been long accumulated one upon another, 
they have formed large maſſes, bearing a''rude reſemblance to men, lions, dogs, 


and other animals. 


In this cavity is a column, as clear as alabaſter, called Mary. Queen of Scots 
Pillar, becauſe it is pretended ſhe went in ſo far; and ond 1t there is a-ſteep 
aſcent, for near a quarter of a mile, which terminates in a hollow in the roof, cal- 
led the Needle's Eye, in which, when the guide places his candle, it looks like a 
ſtar in the firmament. If a piſtol be fired near the Queen's Pillar, the report 
will be as loud as a cannon. There is another paſſage by which people gener- 
ally return, Not far from this place are twa ſprings, one cold and the other hot, 
but ſo near one another, that the thumb and finger of the ſame hand may be 
put into both ſtreams at the ſame time. | 


The ſeventh and laſt wonder of the Peak is a cavern, unaccountably called the Devil's arſe; 


Devil's arſe, and ſometimes the Peak's arſe. It runs under a ſteep hill, about 
ſix miles north-weſt of Tideſwall, by an horizontal entrance ſiæty feet wide, and 
ſomething more than thirty feet high. The top of this entrance reſembles a re- 
gular arch, chequered with ſtones of different. colours, from which petrifying wa- 
ter is continually dropping. Here are ſeveral huts, which look like a little town, 
inhabited by «in of people who ſeem in a great meaſure to ſubſiſt by guiding - 
ſtrangers into the cavern,, which opens at the extremity of this entrance. The 
outward part of this cave is very dark; it is alfo rendered very li » by acur- 
rent of water which runs acroſs the entrance, and the rock _ ſo low, that it 
is neceſſary to ſtoop in order to go under it; but having paſſed this place, and 
another current, which ſometimes cannot. be waded, the arch opens again to a 


third current, near which are large banks of ſand; after thoſ are paſſed the rock | 


Cloſes. | | 


Theſe curioſities are very poetically deſcribed by the celebrated Mr. Hobbes, 
in Latin verſe, and very particularly by one Cotton, in Engliſh doggrel. | 


Beſides the wonders of the Peak, there are other curioſities, in this county. Rocking. 


Near a village in the High Peak, called Rirchover, north-weſt. of Tideſwall, is a ſtones. 


large rock with two ſtones upon it, called rocking ſtones; one of them is twelve 


feet high, and thirty-ſix feet. round, yet it reſts upon a point in ſuch an equi- 
poiſe, that it may. be moved with. a finger. || * 


Near Brudwall, a village in the High Peak, about ſeven or eight: miles nortli-Rraordina- 
weſt of Bake wel, a ſubſtance reſembling a tooth was dug up, which, though 1 ſultluccs. 


ane 
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Swallows. 


Medicinal 


ſprings. 


half a mile, 


3 
* 
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one fourth of it was broken off, meaſured thirteen inches and a half round, and 
weighed near four pounds; and among other ſubſtances, ſuppoſed to be bones, 
there was a ſkull, which held ſeven pecks of corn. It is ſtrange that if the ſkull 
was intire, there ſhould be any doubt whether it belonged to a man or a brute; 
yet we are. told ſome thought theſe ſuppoſed bones belonged to. an elephant, and 
others to a man; it is however judiciouſly determined by later: writers, that they 
are not bones, but formed of that genus of ſpars called the ſtalactitæ, by the 
dropping of water from the roofs of ſubterranean caverns. | 


At the. bottom of ſeveral mountains in this county, there- are- cavities, called 
by the inhabitants ſwallows, becauſe they ſwallow up ſeveral ſtreams which never 
re-appear. But ſome think that the ſubterraneous rivers in the DeviPs Arſe, and 
other rapid ſprings, that iſſue out of ſome mountains near Caſtleton, a town fix 
miles north-eaſt of Buxton, are formed from the conflux of waters in thoſe ca- 
vities. | 57 J 

At Stanley, a village on the north · ſide of Bolſover ; and at Quarndon, another 
ſmall village, near Derby, there are chalybeat yes, of the ſame kind with 
thoſe of Tunbridge, in Kent, and the Scarborough Spaw, in Yorkſhire. At 
Quarndon there is alſo a cold bath, and great numbers of people reſort thither, 
at the ſeaſon. proper for drinking the waters. 1 


At Kedleſton, a ſmall town near Derby, is à well, ſaid to be of ſingular vir- 
tue in healing old ulcers, and curing the leproſy. 


Near Wirkſworth there are two ſprings, one hot and the other cold; not two 
feet diſtant from each other. Ex | 


At Matlock, a vi upon the banks of the Derwent, ten miles north-weſt 
from Derby, there are ſeveral warm ſprings, called Matlock Wells. The waters 
of-theſe ſprings are uſed both internally and externally ; uſed internally, they are ſaid 
to attenuate, heat, and rarefy the blood; externally they are recommended in the 
rheumatiſm, and all diſorders of- the ſkin. To accommodate thoſe who are di- 
rected to uſe them externally, a bath has been conſtrued, incloſed in a oper build- 
ing, lined with lead, and large enough to receive eight or ten people at a time, 
who deſcend into it by. ſteps made for that e. The water that ſupplies this 
bath, which is but juſt milk warm, ifſues from a rock in a moſt delightful ' 
2 about a mile in circumference, ſurrounded by rocky hills, and a rapid 

eam. ä 


Theſe wells are much frequented, and would be more ſo, were it not for the 
ſtoney mountainous road that leads to them, as well as the want of accommoda- 
tion on the ſpot. The traveller to Matlock is obliged to paſs over barren moors 
of many miles extent, in perpetual danger of ſlipping into coal or lead pits, or 
to ride ſeveral miles on the edge of a ſteep rock, Which is either ſmooth and 
ſlippery, or covered with looſe ſtones, which endanger his falling into the valley 
beneath, the bottom of which is ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſned by the eye, nor is 
there any houſe of entertainment nearer to the wells than the diſtance of at leaſt 


On 
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On the eaſt ſide of the Derwent, over againſt Matlock Bath, is à vaſt pile of The Tor. 
rocks, 420 feet high, called the Tor, under which are ſevetal little cottages. I. 
The river Dove ſometimes ſwells in the ſpace of twelve hours, to ſuch a height, The ſudden 
that it carries away whole flocks of ſheep and herds of cattle ; and it returns as inundations of 
ſuddenly to its natural channel, Theſe inuhdations are occaſioned by ſhots of Wa- he Dove. 
ter, which this river freq receives in its courſe through ſo mountainous a 

country. ; 2 p ? | i | 5 


In digging near a place where a chapel, dedicated to St. James, formerly ſtobd, A gigantic 
in the town 2 Derby. a ſtone coffin was diſcovered, and in it a body of « prod I. ſkeleton. 
ous ſize, which the firſt motion ſh6ok into duſt; The coffin was hollowe ar Ge 

ſhape of a human body. * 670 | | 
a7 EU L:3: 2-H. 
The ancient inhabitants of De ire, in common with thoſe of Northampton- Ancient 
ſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Rutlandſhire, Lincolnſhire, and Nottinghamſhire, were by the inhabitants, 
Romans called Coritant ; but whence that name was derived is not known. In 

the time of the Saxon Heptarchy, theſe counties were all included in the king- 
dom of the Mercians; and the inhabitants of Derbyſhire and Nottinghamſhire; 
from their ſituation on the north ſide of the river Trent, were called Mercii Ac- 
quilones, or the Northern Mercians. . - 8 


Repton, a ſmall town ſituated near the conflux of the Trent and Dove, was Roman 
called by the Romans Repandum, but by the Saxons Hnepandun, and was an- Ons. 
ciently a large town, the burial place of feveral of the Mercian kings. 


Little Cheſter, now a ſmall village upon the Derwent, near Derby, but upon 
the other ſide of the river, was anciently a city. It was alſo a Roma ſtation, as 
appears by a t number of Roman coins, of different metals, that have been 
found in it. hen the water of the Derwent happens to be very clear, the 
foundation of a bridge may be ſeen, which croſſed it in this place. 


Melborn, a ſmall town, about five or kx wiles ſouth-eaſt of Derby, was for- A royal man- 
merly a royal manſion, and had a caſtle, now a heap of ruins, where John duke of fion. 
Bourbon, who, was taken priſoner at the battle of 1 by Henry the Fifth, 

was confined nineteen years, and was then releaſed by Henry the Sixtn. 


* - 


In the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, which began in the year 1042, there Anuquities of 
were 143 burgeſſes in the town of Derby; but this place was ſo reduced in Wil- Derby. 

liam the Conqueror's time, who began his reign in 1066, that the burgeſſes 

were only one hundred; and theſe, at the feaſt of St. Martin, were obliged to 

pay twelve thraves, or forty-eight ſhocks of corn to the king. The Danes, While 

they remained maſters of this country, made the town of Derby their principal 

reſort, till Ethelfleda, a princeſs of the Mercians, took it by ſurprize, and put 

all the Danes that ſhe found in it to the ſword. It is thought W 
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formerly a caſtle in the ſouth-eaſt quarter of this town, becauſe in that part there is 
a hill, called Cow-caftle-hill ;- and a ſtreet, leading to St. Peter's Church, which 
in ancient deeds, is called Caſtlegate ; but no veſtiges of a caſtle are now to be 
found. | IEEE 


Roman alta. Bakewel is thought to have been a Roman town, becauſe an altar, of à rouph 
fort of ſtone, has been dug up near it, inſcribed thus: DEO MARTI BRACE 
ACE OSITTIVS CACILIAN. PRAFECT. TRO V. S. Two or 


three other altars have alſo been found near this place, but without any in- 
ſcription. | 11843 


Tenure for . Some lands in this county were anciently held by a tenure for deſtroying wolves, 
deſtroying And at Wormhill, a ſmall village near Bakewel, are certain lands, which to this 


3 day retain the name of Wolvehunt, which they originally acquired by being held 
under this tenure. 1 | 


An ancient Caſtleton, a ſmall town in the High Peak, near Pool's Hole, had its name from 

calle. an old caſtle adjoining to it, which, by its ſituation, muſt have been impreg- 
nable ; being built upon a ſteep and dangerous rock, to which there is but one 
aſcent, and that is ſo full of windings, that it is two miles to the top, | 


B a little village near Caſtleton, was frequented by the Romans, as ap- 
pears from a cauſey, leading from it to the baths of Buxton, and therefore called 
Bathgate. Buxton baths are known to have been eminent in the time of the 
Romans, becauſe Lucan, and other Roman writers mention them; and there is a 
Roman wall cemented with red Roman plaſter, cloſe to one of the ſprings, cal- 
led St. Anne's Well, where alſo may be ſeen the ruins of an ancient bath, and 
its dimenſions, 4 


ECCLESTASTICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


At Repton there was before the year 660, a noble monaſtery of religious 
men and women, under the government of an abbeſs; but this being deſtroyed 
by the Danes, Maud, widow to Ranulph, the ſecond earl of Cheſter, about the 

year 1172, built here a priory of Black canons, of the order of St. Auſtin, de- 
dicated to the honour of the Holy Trinity and St. Mary, which was endowed at 
_ K er cen: by king Henry the Eighth, with the yearly revenue of 
118 J. 8 8. | n ee 


At Greiſley Church, about four or five miles ſouth of Repton, there was a 
ſmall priory of canons, of the order of St. Auſtin, founded by William, fon of 
Nigell de Greifley, in the reign of Henry the Firſt, dedicated to St. Mary and 


St. George, and endowed at the diſſolution, with a revenue of 311. 6s. per 
annum. 


At Derby was a cell of Cluniac monks, dedicated to St. James, but belong- 
ing to the abbey of Bermondſey, in Southwark, near London, to which 1 
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the church of that ſaint in this town was given, by one Waltheof, before the year 

1140, in which year king Stephen confirmed this grant. It was as a 

poor hoſpital, in the fourteenth year of the reign of Henry the Third, and in 

the next reign reckoned among the alien priories, but it continued to the ge- 

neral diſſolution, when the king was accounted founder, and the yearly income 

thought to be about 10l. | 1 


Robert de Ferrariis, ſecond earl of Derby, partly out of ſome of the crown 
monies, granted him by Henry the Firſt, or king Stephen, and partly out of his 
own eſtate, founded a religious houſe near this town, dedicated to St. Helen; 
but pretty early in the next reign, the greateſt part of theſe canons and theit en- 
dowments, were tranſlated to Little Derby, or Darley, a pleaſant village, ſituat- 
ed on the Derwent, a little way north of the town of Derby which was given 
them by Hugh the. prieſt, dean of Derby, whereon an abbey, of the order of 
St. Auguſtine, was built, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary ; the yearly revenues 
of which, at the ſuppreſſion, were worth 2581. 13s. 5d. | 


Art Derby was an hoſpital for leprous perſons, called Maiſon de Dieu, or- the 
Houſe of God, under the government of a maſter, as old as the time of king Hen- 
ry the Second, | | 


The pariſh church of All Saints, in the town of Derby, being a royal free 
chapel, was collegiate, and had, beſides the maſter or rector (who ſeems to have 
been the dean of Lincoln) ſeven prebendaries; but all their yearly revenues 


amounted at the ſuppreſſion, to no more than 39 1. 12s. 


At Derby there was alſo an old © of Royal foundation, conſiſting of a 
maſter (whoſe place was in the gift of the crown) and ſeveral leprous brethren, 
dedicated to St. Leonard. | 


At Calke Abbey, now a little village, near Derby, Maud, counteſs of Cheſter; 
already mentioned, founded a convent of regular canons, of the order of St. Au- 
guſtine, dedicated to St. Mary and St. Giles, before the year 1161, but after- 
wards ſhe removed moſt of them to. rhe priory of Reptun, to which this houſe 
at Calke continued a cell till the diſſolution. 54 


At King's Mead, a village near Derby, an abbot of Derby founded a priory of 
Benedictine nuns, about the year 1160. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
and valued on the diſſolution at 18 J. 6s. 2 d. clear, or 211. 18 8. 8 d. total, 
Per annum. ' 22 1 


At Dale, or Depedale, a village eaſt of Derby, Serlo de Grendon, in the time 
of Henry the Second, founded a convent of Black canons, from the monaſtery at 
Calke; but they did not continue long, and were ſucceeded by two ſets of Pre- 


monſtratenſians, or White canons, who alſo forſook the old place, upon which 
Vol. I. 1 Y | | Wil- 
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William Fitz Rauf, ſeneſchal of Normandy, and Jeffry de Salicoſa Mara, Who 
married Maud, the daughter of William Fitz Rauf, in the 1204, upon part 
of the neighbouring p at Stanley, founded an ab of the Premonſtraten- 
ſian order, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, which at the ſuppreſſion was endowed 
with eſtates to the yearly value of 1441. 128. 


Art Beauchief, a village on the borders of Yorkſhire, north-weſt of Cheſterfield, 
there was an abbey of the Premonſtratenſians, founded in the year 1183, by 
Robert, the ſon of Ranulph, lord of Alfreton, one of thoſe who murdered Tho- 
mas Becket, archbiſhop of Canterbury, to whom, after being canonized, this 
monaſtery was dedicated. It was valued upon the diſſolution at the yearly in- 
come of 1261. 3 8. 4d. | N 


At Yeveley, a few miles ſouth of Aſhborn, there was an hermitage, which 
Ralf Le Fun, in the reign of king Richard the Firſt, gave, with all its revenues, 
to the Knights Hoſpitallers of St. John at Jeruſalem, whereupon it became a 
preceptory to that order, and was dedicated to St. Mary and St. John Bap- 
tiſt. Its revenues upon the diſſolution were valued at 931. 3s. 4d. per 
annum. 


At Cheſterfield was a very ancient hoſpital for lepers, founded before the tenth 
of king Richard the Firſt, and dedicated to the honour of St. Leonard; but we 
are not told by whom it was founded, nor its value at the general diffolution, by 
king Henry the Eighth. ; 


Here alſo was a college founded in the time of kin Richard the Second, 
which maintained two or three prieſts. It was dedicated to St. Mary and the 
Holy Croſs, and valued upon the diſſolution at 19 l. per annum. * 


At Bradſall, near Derby, was an houſe of F riars Hermites, in the time of 


wy the Third, after which it became a ſmall priory of the order of St. Auſ- 
e 


tin, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, and continued ſuch to the diſſolution, when 
its yearly revenues were valued only at 13 J. 0s. 8 d. 


At Lokhay, near Derby, was a preceptory or hoſpital, dedicated to St. Mary 


Magdalen, ſaid to be of the order of St. Lazarus of Jeruſalem, and ſubject to a 


foreign houſe in France, to which was annually paid from hence a yearly rent 
of 20 l. which, upon a war with France, was ſeized upon by the crown, and 
iven by king Edward the Third, to King's Hall, in the univerſity of Cam- 
ridge. 5 | 


At Spittel, a village in the Peak, near Caſtleton, there was an hoſpital, found- 
ed before the twelfth of Edward the Third, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
The maſterſhip was in the gift of the crown, and it was valued on the diſſolution 
at forty ſhillings per annum, clear, 
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MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT for this COUNT T. 


This county ſends four members to parliament : two knights of the ſhire 
for the county, and two burgeſſes for the town of Derby. | 
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DEVONSHIRE. | 
x OS Wal 1 80 
6 23 E. ngliſh Saxons called this county  Deuonpejpe, or Deronſire, row 
the ancient Britiſh names Deunan = Deu Puna, which ſig SL 
ne Ae ing in ſitu- 
Q ation, VT 6 | : $ 
BOUNDARIES, EXTENT and SITUATION... 
o « 
Devonſhire is bounded by the Engliſh Channel on the, ſouth, by the BriſtoF- 

Channel on the north, by Cornwall on the weſt, and by Some on the | 
| eaſt. It is about 69 miles in length, from ſouth to north, 66 miles in bread ts. 
from eaſt to weſt, and 200 miles in circumference ; and the center of it is about... | by 2 a 

153 miles welt-ſouth-weſt from 1 ndon. 1 3 43 | 


RIVERS. 
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RIVERS. 


The principal rivers in this county are the Tamar and the Ex.. The courſe of 
the Tamar has been already deſcribed in the account of Cornwall. The Ex riſes 
in a barren tract of country, called Exmore, ſituated partly in Devonſhire, and 

rtly in Somerſetſhire, near the Briſtol Channel, and runs directly ſouth. After 


pa | 
being joined by ſeveral leſs conſiderable rivers, it paſſes through Exeter, the only 
city in this county; and after a courſe of about nine miles to the ſouth-eaſt, falls 


into the Engliſh Channel in a very large ſtream. 


The Ex is thought by ſome to have been ſo called from Iſcau, a Britiſh word, 
which ſignifies Elderwood, which;grows in great abundance on the banks of this 
river; others derive it from the Britiſh word. Heſt, Reeds, but as no reeds grow 
about this river, the firſt derivation is the moſt probable. . There are in this. 
county ſo many conſiderable rivers, beſides the Tamar and the Ex, that there 
are in it more than 150 bridges. Of theſe rivers the chief are the Tave, the 
Lad, the Oke, the Tame, the Touridge, and the Dart. 


AIR and SOIL. = 
The air of this county is.mild in. the vallies, and: ſharp on the hills; but in ge- 


neral it is pleaſant and healthy. The ſoil is various; in the weſtern parts it is 


coarſe, mooriſh, and barren, and in many places a ſtiff clay, which the water can- 
not penetrate ; it is therefore bad for ſheep; which are here not only ſmall, but 
very ſubject to the rot, eſpecially in wet ſeaſons.. This part of the county is how- 
ever happily adapted to the breeding of fine oxen, which the Somerſetſhire drov- 
ers purchaſe in _ numbers, and fatten for the London markets. In the nor- 
thern parts of this county the ſoil is dry, and abounds with downs, which afford 
excellent paſture for ſheep, and which being well. dreſſed with lime, dung, and 
ſand, yield good crops of corn, though not equal to thoſe produced in the mid- 
dle parts of the county, where there is in ſome places a rich marle for manuring 
the ground; and in others, a fertile ſandy foil. In the eaſtern yum of Devon- 
ſhire the ſoil is ſtrong, of a oy red, intermixed with loam, and produces great 
crops of corn, and the beſt peaſe in Britain. There are a few villages north-weſt 

of Dartmouth, a corporation town of this county,. called South-Hams, which are 
famous for an excellent rough cyder, ſaid to be the beſt in the Kingdom, and 
ſo near wine, that the vintners mix it with port. The foil here being a red- 
diſh ſand, produces alſo the beſt cabbages and carrots in the kingdom; nor does 
this part of the county fall ſhort in meadow and paſture ground, for the moſt 
barren places are rendered fruitful. by a ſhell-ſand, ſuch as that uſed in Corn- 
wall; and in places remote from the ſea, where this fand cannot be eafily got, 


the turf, or ſurface of the ground, is ſhaved off and burnt to aſhes, which 1s a 


good ſuccedaneum. This method of agriculture, uſed firſt in Devonfhire, has 
been practiſed in other counties, where it is called Denſbiring the land, a name 
which ſufficiently denotes whence it was borrowed. The ſouthern parts of this 
county are much the moſt fertile, and are therefore called the garden of Devon- 


ſhire. | 
7 NAT U- 
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NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


As this county abounds in fine rivers, ſalmon is here not only excellent, but 
in great plenty. . | | | | | 


There are in this county mines of lead, tin, and filver. There has indeed 
been very little tin dug here of late times; yet in the reign of king John, when 
the tin coinage for the county of Cornwall was farmed but at 661. 18 8. 44. a- year, 


that of Devonſhire let at one hundred pounds; and though the filver mines are 


not now regarded, yet in the year 1293, they yielded no leſs than 370 pounds 
weight of fine ſilver ; in the following year they produced 521 pounds weight, and 
in the next year 700 ds. Veins of loadſtone are alſo found here, and quar- 


ries of good ſtone for building, and of ſlate for covering houſes, of which great 


quantities are 
MANUFACTURES and TRADE. 


The manufactures of this county are kerſies, ſerges, longells, ſhalloons, nar- 
Tow cloths, and bonelace, in which, and in corn, cattle, wool, and fea-fiſh, the 
inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade. | TE. 


CIVIL aid ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS. 


This county is divided into 33 hundreds, and contains one city and 37 market 
downs. It lies in the province of Canterbury, and dioceſe of Exeter, and has 
394 pariſhes. e 


CITY and MARKET TOWNS. 


The city is Exeter, and the market towns are Aſhburton, Axmiſter, Bamp- 
ton, Barnſtaple, Bearalſton, Biddiford, Bowe, Brent, Chimley, Chudleigh, Co- 
lumbton, Comb- martin, Crediton, Culliton, Dartmouth, Dodbrook, Hartland, 
Hatherley, Honiton, Houlſworthy, Ilfordcomb, Kingſbridge, Modbury, More- 
ton, Moulton-ſouth, Newton-Buſhel, Okehampton, Otterey St. Mary's, Ply- 
mouth, Plympton, Shepwaſh, Sidmouth, Taviſtock, Tiverton, Topſham, Tor- 
rington, and Totneſs. Of theſe three are ſtannary towns, Aſhburton; Plympton, 
and Taviſtock; and there is a fourth ſtannary town in this county, which is 
ves. 44. a ſmall inconſiderable place near Moreton. A ftannary town is one in 


which is kept a ſtannary court, that determines the differences concerning mines 


and among miners, or ſuch as work in digging and purifying tin. 


ExzTzR is a contraction of Exceſter, which ſignifies a caſtle on the Ex, This 
city is diſtant from London 172 miles; and was made a mayor town by 
king John, and a county of itſelf by king Henry the Eighth. Ir 1s governed by 


a mayor, twenty-four aldermen, four bailiffs, à recorder, a chamberlain, a town * 


clerk, a ſheriff, and four ſtewards; and the magiſtrates, at all public proceſſions, 
are attended by a ſword-bearer, four ſerjcants at mace, and as many ſtaff-bearers. 
There are thirteen city companies, each of which is governed by oficers, cholen 
yearly among them. The mayor, or his officers, hear, try, and 9 ail 
4 2 picas 
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-pleas and civil cauſes, with the advice of the recorder, aldermen, and common 
council of the city; but criminal and crown cauſes are determined by eight al- 
dermen, who are juſtices of the peace. This city anciently had a mint; and as 
late as the reign of king William the Third, filver was coined in it, which is dif. 
tinguiſhed by the letter E, placed under the king's buſt. 


Exeter is a biſhop's ſee, and is one of the firſt cities in England, as well on 
account of its buildings and wealth, as its extent and the number of its inhabi- 
rants. Including its ſuburbs, it is two miles in circumference, and is encompaſ- 
ſed with atone wall, in good repair, and fortified with turrets. It has fix gates, 
and four.principal ſtreets, all centring in the middle of the city, which is there- 
fore called Carfox, from the old Norman word Quatre voix, i. e. the four wah; 


one of theſe is called the High Street, and is very ſpacious and grand. Here is 
a long bridge over the Ex, with houſes on both ſides, except in the middle, 


where there is a vacancy. This city is well ſupplied with water, brought from 
the neighbourhood in pipes to ſeveral conduits ; and there is one grand conduit, 


erected by William Duke, who was mayor of this city in the reign of king Ed- 


ward the Fourth. In the north part of the city is an old caſtle, called Rouge. 
mont, from the red ſoil it ſtands in, where there is a pleaſant proſpect of the Bri- 
tiſh Channel ten miles to the ſouth, from a beautiful terraſs walk, with a double 
row of fine elms. This caſtle is now much decayed, only a part of it being kept 
in repair for the aſſizes, quarter ſeſſions, county courts, and a chapel. In 2 


- -guild-hall of thäs city are pictures of general Monk, and the princeſs Henrietta 


Maria, daughter to king Charles the Firſt, who was born here. There are fix- 
teen churches, beſides chapels, and five large meeting houſes, within the walls 
of this city, and four without. The cathedral, which is dedicated to St. Peter, 
is a curious and magnificent fabric, and though it was 400 years in building, 
looks as uniform as if it had but one architect. It is vaulted throughout, is 390 
feet long, and 74 broad; it has a ring of ten bells, ' reckoned the largeſt in Eng- 
land, as is alſo its organ, the greateſt pipe of which is fifteen inches diameter. 
The dean and chapter have their houſes round the cathedral, which form a cir- 
cuit, called the Cloſe, becauſe it is incloſed, and ſeparated from the city by walls 


and gates. Within this incloſure are two churches for the ſervice of the cathe- 
dral. The dean, chantor, chancellor, and treaſurer, are the four dignitaries of 
this cathedral; and to theſe are added the four arch-deacons o Exeter, Totneſs, 


Barnſtaple, and Cornwall. In the city and ſuburbs are priſons both for debyors 
and malefactors, a work-houſe, almſhouſes, and charity ſchools, and in 1741 an 
hoſpital was founded here, for the ſick and lame poor of the city and county, 
upon the model of the infirmaries of London and Weſtminſter. 


About a mile and a half without the Eaſt Gate of Exeter, is the pariſh of Heavy 
Tree, ſo called from the gallows erected there for malefactors, and near it is a 
burial place for 'them, purchaſed in the reign of Edward the Sixth, by the widow 
of Mr. Tuckficld, ſheriff of Exeter, who alſo left money to procure them ſhrouds. 


We muſt not omit to relate what this city ſuffered from the reſentment of 
Hugh Courtney, earl of Devonſhire. This nobleman, to revenge his diſappoint- 
ment of ſome fiſh from the market, by weirs choaked up the river below Exeter, 
which before brought up fhips to the city walls, ſo as entirely to obſtruct the na- 
vigation of it. This injury has however in a great meaſure been remedied by the 
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chearful contributions of the inhabitants, under the ſanction of an act of par- 


liament, for a channel is cut here, which, by the contrivance of ſluices and 


gates, admits the largeſt barges, and veſſels of 150 tons come up to the key. 


Such is the trade of this city in ſerges, perpetuanas, longells, druggets, ker- 
ſeys, and other N that 11 15 computed at — a- year at leaſt. 
There is a ſerge market kept weekly here, which is ſaid to be the greateſt in all 
England, next to the Brigg- market, at Leeds, a market town in Yorkſhire ; and 
as much ſerge is frequently bought up at this market, as amounts to. 60,000 1. 
80,000 I. or 100, ooo Il. for beſides x vaſt quantities of woollen goods uſually 
ſhipped for Portugal, Spain, and Italy, the Dutch give large commiſſions for 
buying up ſerges, perpetuanas, and other woollen ſtuffs, for Holland and Ger- 
many | r | 

ASHBURTON is 191 miles diſtant from London: it is an ancient borough by pre- 
ſcription, and is governed by a chief magiſtrate, called a portreeve, who is 
choſen yearly at the courts of the lords of the manor, and is the returning offi- 
cer at elections for members in parliament. - This town has only one good ſtreet, 
but that is of conſiderable length. It has however a handſome church, in the 
form of a cathedral, adorned with a tower ninety-one feet high, on which is a 
ſpire of lead. This church has a large chancel with ſeveral ſtalls in it, as in col- 
legiate churches. It has alſo a chapel, which is uſed for a ſchool, as well as for 
the pariſh meetings, and the elections of its members in parhament. Aſhburton 


ſtands upon the river Dart, and is a 2 thoroùghfare in the road from Lon- 


don to the Land's End, in Cornwall, being about half way between Exeter and 
Plymouth. This is a mo town, and 1s remarkable for its mines of tin and 
copper, and a manufacture of ſerge. WY; 4 | | | 


33 l 


AxXMISTER, or AXMINSTER, derives its name partly from its ſituation upon a 
river, called the Axe, and partly from a minſter, eſtabliſhed in this place by king 
Athelſtan, for ſeven prieſts, to pray for the 2 ſouls of ſome perſons buri- 
ed here, who were killed in his army, when he defeated the Danes in a bloody 
battle on a field in this neighbourhood, which is {dill called King's Field. It is 
diſtant from London 146 miles, and lies on the borders of Somerſetſhire and Dor- 
ſetſhire, in the road to Exeter. It is an healthy, clean, conſiderable town; it 


carries on a ſmall trade in kerſeys, 1 and other articles of the . _ I 
from Lyme, a borough town of Dorlet- 


nufacture, and is well ſupplied with fi 
ſhire, from Axmouth, a town at the mouth of the river Axe, and from ſeveral 


other coaſt towns in its neighbourhood. - 


 Bampron, or BaunToN, as it is commonly called, both being corruptions of 
BaTnameTon, ſtands in a bottom, encompaſſed with hills, on a branch of the ri- 
ver Ex, at the diſtance of 160 miles from London, and 21 miles north of Exe- 
ter. It is governed by a portreeve, and formerly ſent members to parhament. 


BarnwnsSTAPLE is a name compounded of the Britiſh word Bar, which ſignifies 


the mouth of à river, and the Saxon word Staple, which denotes a mart of trade. 


* As the officer appointed to preſide over a county or ire, was called a / ire-rerve, or fririff, ſo the _ 


principal officer or migiſtrate of our ſea ports, was anciently called a port reeve, the word fignifying 
one ſet over a port. "oy ; | | 
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rough by preſcription, and is 


NN E. 
It is diſtant from London 194 miles, and is ples ſituated among; hills, in the 
form of a ſemicircle, a river called the Ta being the chord of the arch. le had 
walls formerly, with a caftle, and enjoyed the liberties of a city, but having loſt 
thoſe privileges, it was incorporated by a charter of queen Mary, and is governed 
by a mayor, twenty-four common council- men, of whom two are aldermen a kigh 
ſteward, e officers. The ſtreets are clean 
and well paved, and the houſes of ſtone. It has a fair ſtone bridge over the river 
Taw, of ſixteen arches, and a paper-mill. Here are two charity ſchoals, one for fifty 
boys, and another for thirty girls. It formerly had a haven, in which the water 
es as d e Rough an feniagy.thiea the+ ad ing fields are 
overflowed, that moſt of the trade removed to Biddiford, yet it has ſtill ſome mer. 
chants, and a conſiderable traffic to America, and to Ireland, from whenee it is 
an eſtabliſhed port for landing wool ; it carries on alſo a great trade with the 


ſerge makers of Tiverton and Exeter, who come up hither to buy ſhad-fiſh, 


wool, and yarn. 


BzARALSTON, or BERALSTON, or Bok ALSTON, is ſituated on a ſmall river, 
called the Fave, at the diſtance of 200 miles from London. It is an ancient bo- 
governed by a portreeve. All perſons who- pay 
three-pence or more a-year to the lord: of the manor, as an acknow for 
land held in the borough, are called burgage holders, and are the only voters for 

ntatives of this borough in parliament ; and the e, who is choſen 
yearly, at the court of the lord of the manor, returns them. This place is only 


an hamlet, not containing one hundred ordinary houſes, in the pariſh of Bear 


Ferris, from the church of which it hes near two miles. 


BipD1FoRD, or BEeDIFoRD, i. e. by the ford, is thus called from its ſituation 
upon the river Touridge, which a little farther north joins the river Taw, and 
falls with it into that part of the Britiſh Channel called Barnſtaple Bay. This 
town is 197 miles from London, and is governed by a mayor and aldermen, a 
recorder, a town clerk, with. ſerjeants and other officers. | It has a particular 
court in which civil actions of any kind are brought and determined for any ſum. 
It is a clean, well built, and populous town, and has a ſtreet three quarters of 
a mile long, running parallel to the river, with a noble key and: cuſtem-houſe, 
where ſhips can load and unload, in the very heart of the town. Here is alſo 
another ſtreet of conſiderable length, and as broad as the high ſtreet of Exeter, 


with good buildings, inhabited by wealthy merchants. 


This town has a large church and a handſome meeting-houſe; it has alſo a very 
fine bridge over the Touridge, which was built in the fourteenth century, on 


twenty-four beautiful and ſtately Gothic arches ; the foundation is ſtill very firm, 


yet it ſhakes at the ſlighteft ſtep of a. horſe. There are lands ſettled for keeping. 
it in repair, the rents of which are received and laid out by a bridge warden, 
choſen by the mayor and aldermen. The merchants of this town ſend. fleets year- 
ly to the Weſt Indies, Virginia, Newfoundland, and Ireland, from whence it is 
an eſtabliſhed port for wool, as well as Barnſtaple. Forty or fifty ſail, belong- 
ing to this port, are yearly employed to bring cod from Newfoundland, and 
other fleets are ſent to Liverpool and Warrington for rock ſalt, which is diſſolved 
here by ſea-water into brine, and then boiled up into a new ſalt: this is July 
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quantities. 


Bows is ought nn 1 


_ from London, 22 M appar gen. 995 
re. 


bree is Gruated 198 mills from London. 10 


Canis av is Gtuated upon the river Tov, about half way between Exeter and 
Barnſtaple, and is diſtant from London 184 miles. 


Cue eng lies near's bel aer niit che Teign, and is diftane Gan Lon- 


don 182 miles, but no particulars of the —_ or ancient Rewer a the 
three preceding towns are extant. - 


Couvievren dees in anus Gama Gab elverdalied che e agua 
it is firuated. It is diſtant from London 166 miles. The church here 
——— — — 2 —— 
the image, popery, is removed. This town is 


d in the days of 
upon the river Cotamby has a confiderable woollen manufactory. 
name from Ken, = Britiſh word, whi 


of tin and 
to have ſome veins of ſilver, 337 men were brought from Derby wo 
and the produce was of 
France. Nevertheleſs were 
when Sir Beavis Bulmer, a virtuoſo in 
trated great ps 
made, and preſented one to the earl of Bath, and the other, probably the leaſt. 
weighing 137 ounces, to Sir Richard Martin, lord of London. A new 


rr mines have not been 


wrought ſince. 


Cuxbiron, vulgarly called ane W name no doubt from W 


Creden, on which it ſtands. It is 189 miles from Londen. In the 


reign 
ward the Firſt it fent members to of ann rata Carliſle. Its chief manufacture 


is ſerge, in which it carried on a great trade, and was a flouriſhing town till it 
was burnt, on the fourteenth of Auguſt 1743, when above 460 houſes were de- 
ſtroyed, beſides the market-houſe, and other public buildings. The loſs of the 


ck ee at upwards of 60,0001. Here is a 


charity ſchoo 
CuLitiron is ſituated 17 miles ſouth-eaſt of Eten, and 159 welt of Lon- 


don. 
2 2 DarT- 


called ſale upon fade, reren 


t ſervice to ted: Edward the Third, in gs war 1 
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DARTMOUTH is ſo called from its ſituation at the mouth of the river Dart. It 


is 192 miles from London, and is a corporation, 1 out of three 


diſtinct towns, Dartmouth, Clifton, and Hardneſs; it the name Clifton, 
from the cliffs on which moſt of the houſes were built, and out of which many 
of them were dug. It is governed by a mayor, twelve maſters, or magiſtrates, 
twelve common council men, a recorder, two bailiffs, a town clerk, and high 
ſteward; the town clerk and high ſteward are choſen by the mayor and magiſ- 
trates, who have a power alſo to make freemen; the mayor, bailiffs,) and a coro- 
ner are choſen yearly. Here is a court of ſeſſion, and a water bailiftwick court, 
holden by a leaſe from the dutchy of Cornwall for three lives, and for which 
fourteen pounds a- year chief rent is paid. - | } 


This town, which is a mile long, ſtands on the fide of a craggy hill, a ſitun- 
tion which makes the ſtreets very irregular, riſing in ſome _ one above ano- 
ther, yet the houſes are generally very high. Here are three churches, beſides 


a large diſſenting meeting houſe ; but the mother church is at a village called 


Townſtall, about three quarters of a mile from Dartmouth. This church ſtands 
on a hill, and the tower of it, which is 69 feet high, is a ſea mark. Dartmouth 
has a harbour, where 500 ſail of ſhips may ride ſafe in the baſon; it is defend- 
ed by three caſtles, beſides forts and block-houſes, and its entrance may, upon 
occaſion, be ſhut up with a chain. Here is a large key, and a ſpacious ſtreet be- 
fore it, inhabited chiefly by merchants, who carry on a conſiderable trade to 
Portugal and the plantations, but, eſpecially to Newfoundland, and from thence 
to Italy with fiſh. Here alſo is the greateſt pilchard fiſhery of any part in the weſt, 
except Falmouth, in Cornwall; and the ſhipping and trade of this town in ge- 
— were the moſt conſiderable of any in the county, except Exeter, till Ply- 
mouth's late increaſe in botli. By a grant of Edward the Third, the burgeſſes of 
this town are toll free throughout all England; and in the reign of king Rich- 
ard the Second, they obtained the excluſive right of exporting tin. 


| DopzROOk is ſituated on a little river called the Salcomb, at the diane of 
198 miles from London. Here is a charity ſchool ; and the place is remarkable 


only for a cuſtom of paying the parſon tythe of a liquor called white ale. 


HaxTLand ſtands upon a promontory that runs out far into the ſea. It is 
the extream part of the county to the north-weſt, and is called. Hartland Point. 
This town is 197 miles from London, and is a great reſort not only of people 
from Cornwall, but of the fiſher boats of Barnſtaple, Biddiford, and other towns 
upon the coaſt : theſe veſſels he here under the rocks, which ſhelter them from 
the ſouth-eaſt and ſouth-weſt winds ; and the failors go aſhore here and buy pro- 
viſions, when theſe winds blow too hard for them to venture to ſea. Hartland 
carries on a conſiderable herring fiſhery, and the cod taken here is the beſt in 
the world, though it is not near ſo plenty as on the banks of Newfoundland. A 
pier has been erected here to prevent the breaking in of the ſea with violence. 


_— a good key, the deſcent to which is very ſteep, being beaten out of 
the cliffs. | Ty 


 HaTnERLey is ſituated on a branch of the river Touridge, near its conflux 
with the Oke, at the diſtance of 194 miles from London. 
| . Hon1+ 


Wr es: eee 


miles wg London, ad 22 road may. London to Exeter. It is an ancient 
borough by preſcription, and is govern a-portreeve, : who is choſen yearl 
—_ court 2 *. the manor. It is ſituated in the beſt ad mol 
leaſant e county, abounding with corn and paſture, . and. 
— a view of the adjacent country, which is perhaps the moſt beauti- 
ful landſcape in the world. It has a bridge over the Otter, and is a populous 
well built town, conſiſting * Kt ure long ſtreet, remarkably well paved with 
pebbles, through which runs a. channel of clear water, with a little ſquare 
dripping place at every door. The pariſh church ſtands half a mile above the 


gentry uſed to go to church on horſeback, or in coaches ; and ſtables were built 
near the church-yard to accommodate them; but in the year 1743, a new cha- 
pel was built in the town. A charity ſchool for 30 boys was opened here at 
Chriſtmas: 1513; and about a quarter of a mile out of town, on the eaſt fide of 
the road to Exeter, there is an hoſpital, with a handſome chapel, which was 
founded and endowed for four lepers, by one Thomas Chard, an abbot. The 


the paniſh ; and by a tion made in 1642, other poor patients are admitted, 
as well as lepers. The ſerge manufacture in Devonſhire was in this town, 
but it is now much employed in the manufacture of lace, which is made broader 


to London.. 


wall, at the diſtance of 194 miles from London. 


ILrORD Con; ILFARCOMB, or ALFRINCOMS, is ſituated on the Briſtol- Channel, at. 
the diſtance of 178 miles from London. It is governed by a mayor, bailiffs, and 
other officers. It is a rich populous place, and conſiſts chiefly of one ſtreet of ſcat- 
tered houſes, almoſt a mile long. It is noted for maintaining conſtant lights to di- 
rect ſhips at ſea; for its great convenience for building and repairing ſhips, and for a 
harbour and pier, which afford ſecure ſnelter to ſhips from Ireland, when it would 
be extreamly dangerous for them to run into the mouth of the Taw, commonly 
known by the name of Barnſtaple Bay, which is the next harbour. This advan- 
tage of the harbour has induced the merchants at Barnſtaple to tranſact much of 
their buſineſs here, where the trade, and particularly thæherring fiſhery, 1s very 
conſiderable; In the year 1731, the harbour and pier being much decayed, by 
length of time and the violence of the ſeas, an act of parliament paſſed. for re- 
pairing and enlarging them. | 


KincsBRIDGE is ſituated upon the river Salcomb, at the diſtance of 201 miles. 
from London. It is a pretty town, and pleaſantly ſituated. It has a harbour 
for boats, and a bridge over the Salcomb. to Dodbrook; it has alſo. a free ſchool, 


tounded and endowed by Mr. Criſpin of Exeter.. 


Mopsuxy is diſtant from London 223 miles. In the reign of king Edward 
— Firſt it ſent members to parliament, and is now remarkable only for its 
e. g 


Mon- 


Hox1Ton ſtands near à ſmall river called the, Otter, at the diſtance. of 198 


town upon a hill, which being difficult and troubleſome to aſcend on foot, the 


governor and patients are put in by the rector, church wardens, and overſeers of 


here than any where elſe in England, and of which great quantities are ſent 
1 v0! Tim. | TE" I ; | 


Hov rsworTHy is ſituated on the river Tamar, and on the borders of Corn- 
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174 
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Monzrox, or Mozarou-Hamires as 199 miles From London. 814 
nter 17 ry N76 
Moviron. There ate two ions nee ſituated upon 
called the Moul, which falls into the Taw, and from — they 
name. This place i is the market town, and being ſoutk of the 
guiſhed by the name of Soumm Moulton. It is diſtant from Land 
and in the reign of Edward the Firſt ſent members to parliament. 
ed by a mayor, eighteen capital burg a, recorder, a town 
ferjeants at mace. It has a noble 1 clunck,:a chacky 


— and cloathed by ſubſcri 
the place, who was a merchant of 


dowed in 1684, by a native 
chief manufactures of this town aro ſerges, ſhalloons, and felts. 


NewrTon-BusHEL is ſituated on the river Teign, at che diſtance 


from London, It is a large town, but remarkable only for the 
buildings. 


fin 


OcxinGTton, had its name from its tuation 
from London 193 miles, and is an ancient borough, 
governed by a mayor, gh capital burgeſſes, and as many aſſiſtants, out of whom 
the burgeſſes are ann elected, a recorder, a juſtice, — clerk. The 
mayor has a great ſhare in the choice of every ſucceeding mayor, becauſe be no- 
minates two of the burgeſſes, one of whom is choſen by other — and their 
aſſiſtants. Here is a town hall and a chapel, but both are mean buildings, though 
in the reign of king James the Firſt, one Trelawney added a little neat tower: to 
the chapel, which has given it the form of a church. The chief manufacture 
carried on here is ſerges; but the principal ſupport of the place is faid to be the 


road between the towns of ton, in Cornwall, and Crediton, in this coun- 
ty, for the beſt houſes in the place are inns. 


OKEHAMPTON, vu 
the river Oke. It is 


OTTEREY., There are three towns of this name, which they derive from their 
fituation upon a ſmall river called the Otter. They are diſtinguiſhed by the re- 
tpective names of Ottery-St. Mary's, Ottery-Mohuns, and Ottery-Up. Ottery- 
St. Mary's is the — og town, and had this name as belonging an — to St. 


Mary's Church, in Roan in France. ene and is t from Lon- 
don 161 miles. | 


PLyMovTa derives its name from its ſituation upon a ſmall river called the 
Plym, which at a little diſtance falls into a bay of the Engliſh Channel called 
Plymouth Sound, on one fide of the town, as the river Tamar does on the other. 
This town is diſtant 220 miles from London, and is governed by a mayor, twelve 
aldermen, twenty-four common council men, a recorder, and a town clerk, whoſe 
place is very profitable. The mayor is elected thus: the mayor in office, and 
the aldermen, chuſe two perſons, and the common council chuſe other two; 
theſe four perſons, whom they call alfurers, appoint a jury of thirty-ſix perſons, 
which jury elects the new mayor; the officiating mayor, his predeceſſor, and the 
two ſenior aldermen, are indes of the peace. | 


Plymouth, from a ſmall fiſhing town, is become the largeſt in the county, and 
is thought to contain near as many inhabitants as the city of Exeter. Its _ 
| whic 


s 3.8.6 

| capable of containing 1600-fath, has rendevetd it 
one of the chief magazines in England. It is defended by ſeveral ſorts, mounted 
with near 300 guns, and particularly by a ſtrong ci 
of Charles the Second, the-mouth of the harbour. 
of which include at leaſt two acyes of ground, has five 
a large magazine. of ſtores, and mbunts 165 
runs ſome miles up the-eountry, at the mouth of the Tamar is called the H- 
mouze 3. and that which receives the Plym is called Catwater: About two miles 
up the Hamouze are two docks, one wet, and the other dry, with a baſon 200 
feet fquare 5 they are hewn-out of a mine of ſlate, and: lined with Portland ſtone. 
The dock is formed after the model of ai firſt rate man of war; and the wet 
dock will contain five firſt rates. The docks and baſon were conſtructed in the 
reign of king William the Third; and in this place there are conveniencies of all 
kinds fox building and repairing-ſhips ; and the whole forms as compleat, though 
not ſo large an arſenal, as any in the kingdom.” Ann 


The ſhips that une hameward bound: generally put into this port for pilots, to 
carry them up the Channel; and in time of war, the convoys for ſhips outward 
bound, generally rendezvous here. | 


D 
which conſiſts of twWo harbours, 


baſtians, contains 


Here are two handfome, large, and well built pariſh churehes, one dedicated 
to St. Andrew, and the other to the memory of king Charles the Firſt, which, 
though there are ſeveral meeting houſes, have each ſo large a cure of ſouls, that 
the pariſh clerks, till very lately, took deacon's orders, to enable them to per- 
form the ſacerdotal functions: the profits of the pews go to the . Here is a 
charity ſchool, four hoſpitals, and a work-houſe, in all which above 100 poor 
children are cloathed, fed, and taught. Colonel Jory gave a charity to one of 

hoſpitals for twelve poor widows; he gave alſo a mace worth 120 l. to be car- 


the 
ried before the mayor, and fix good bells to Charles's church, valued at 300 l. 


This town, till the time of queen Elizabeth, ſuffered great inconvenience; from 
the want of freſn water, but is now well ſupplied by a fpring ſeven miles off, 
the water of which was brought hither at the expence of Sir Francis Drake, who 
was a native of this place. The town has a cuſtom-houſe, and there is alſo a 
good pilchard fiſhery on the coaſt, and a conſiderable trade to the Streights and 
the Weſt Indies - Kl FY 


PLyMPTON, name derived from the river Plym, is ſituated upon a ſmall ſtream 
that runs into that river; and is called Plympton Maurice, or Earls: Plympton, ' 


to diſtinguiſh it from Plympton St, Mary, a ſmall town half a mile diſtant. It is 
220 miles from London, and was incorporated in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 


under a mayor, recorder, eight aldermen, or principal burgeſſes, who are called 
common council men, a bailiff, and a town clerk. This is a ſtannary town: it is 

ulous, but conſiſts chiefly of two ſtreets, with ordinary buildings. It has the 
o free ſchool in the county, being endowed with lands to the amount of 100E 
a-year, and built on ſtone pillars in 1664, by Sir John Maynard, one of the truſ- 
tees of, Elizeus Hele, of Cornwood, near Plymouth, who gave 15001. 
a year to ſuch uſes. Near the weſt end of the town is the guild-hall, ſtanding; 
alſo on ſtone pillars, where the corn market is kept, 


guns. The inlet of the ſea, whiick 


Sar 
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Surrwasz is at the diſtance of 193 miles from London ; but no particular 10 
count of it is extant. 31 7 | * 2:05 o e 


SrDMOUTH is thus called from its ſituation at the mouth of a ſmall river cal- 
led the Side, that flows into the Engliſh Channel, It is 157 miles from London, 
and was formerly a conſiderable port, but the harbour is now ſo choaked up with 
ſand, that no ſhips of burden can get in; yet it remains one of the chief fiſher 
towns in the county, and ſupplies the eaſtern parts of it with much proviſions: ' 


TavisTock, or TAvxsrock, is ſo called from its ſituation on the banks of 
the Tave. It is 201 miles from London, and is an ancient borough by pre 
ſcription, governed by a portreeve, who is choſen yearly by went tas 
holders, at the court of the lord of the manor. ' It is a ſtannary town, large and 
well built, with a handſome pariſh church, covered with late. It has two almſ- 
houſes; and is ſupplied by the Tave with plenty of fiſh. - 17% UL OL 291 


TivtRToON, or TwyrForRD Town, is ſo called from its ſituation near two fords, 
which were formerly at this place, one over the river Ex, and the other over a ſmall 
river called the Loman, where there are now two ſtone bridges. It is ſituated be- 
tween thoſe two rivers, and near their conflux, at the diſtance of 165 miles from 
London. It is governed by a mayor, twelve principal burgeſſes, and twelve inferior 
burgeſſes, or aſſiſtants, a recorder, and a clerk of the peace. The mayor, by its 
charter of incorporation, granted by king James the Firſt, is gaol keeper, and 
the gaol delivery is to be holden before him and the recorder. Here is a church 
and a chapel; the chapel, by an act of parliament paſſed in 1733, is made a 
perpetual cure; but the great ornamEnt and advantage of this town is a noble, 
large free ſchool, founded by Mr. Peter Blondel, a clothier, and native of the 
place, who gave 20001. for lands to maintain fix ſcholars at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, to be elected from this ſchool : they are now eight, and placed at Baliol 
college, in Oxford, and at Sidney college, in Cambridge : he alſo left an allowance 
for a yearly feaſt there on St. Peter's day, in remembrance of him : here are 
alſo two-almſhouſes. There is in this place the greateſt woollen manufactory in 
the county, except that of Exeter, and except that city, it is the largeſt, if not 
the moſt populous, of all the inland towns in Devonſhire, ö 


ToPsHAM is diſtant from London 175 miles, and three miles from Exeter, of 
which it is the port; it is almoſt encompaſſed with the river Ex, and a rivulet, 
called the Clift. Both the horſe road and foot way, from Exeter to this town, 
—_ very pleaſant, many people reſort hither for pleaſure, as well as for bu- 
ineſs. | | 

 ToRRINGTON, called Great Torrington, to diſtinguiſh it from another Torring- 
ton that has not a market, took its name from its fituation npon the river Tou- 
ridge, and was originally called Touridge Town. It is diſtant from London 


192 miles, and is governed by a mayor, eight aldermen, and fixteen burgeſſes. 


The petty ſeſſions and other meetings are generally heid here by the gentlemen 
of the county. It has two churches, one of which has a library belonging to ir. 
Here are almſhouſes, with right of commonage for the poor, and a charity ſchool 
for 32 boys. This town has a ſtone bridge over the Touridge ; it-is rich and 


pPopulous, and carries on a great trade to Ireland, and other places to the weſt. 


or- 
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Torxxss ſtands upon the river Dart, at the diſtance of 195 miles from Lon- 
don. It is a borough by preſcription, and the moſt ancient in the county; king 
John made it a corporation, conſiſting of fourteen burgo-maſters, of which one 
is a mayor, who, with his predeceſſors and the recorder, are juſtices of the 
peace: there are twenty common council men and a few freemen elected by the 
mayor and maſters, The town conſiſts chiefly of one broad ſtreet, three quar- 
ters of a mile long, and ſtands on the fide of a rocky hill, declining: to the ri- 
ver. It was formerly walled in, and had four gates, but only the ſouth gate 
and ſome ſmall you of the reſt are now remaining. Here is a ſpacious church, with 
a fine tower and four pinacles, each above ninety feet high, a town hall, and a 
ſchool houſe : the river, over which there is a fine ſtone bridge, ſupplies the 
inhabitants with trout and other fiſh in great plenty. Its chief trade is the wool- 
len manufacture. E | 


At Berry-Pomery, near Totneſs, is an ancient caſtle, originally built the 
deſcendants of Radulph de Pomery, who held this, and about fifty er the ary 
ſhips, in the time of William the Conqueror. 


eU KI r 


In the church at Lamerton, or Lamberton, a village two miles from Tavi- Surpriſing 
ſtock, are the effigies of Nicholas 'and Andrew Tremaine, twins, of this pariſh, twins. 
who in features, ſtature, voice, and every other particular, ſo exactly reſembled 
each other, that thoſe who knew them beſt could not always diſtinguiſh them. 

But this ſimilitude of perſon, however uncommon, was leſs wonderful than the 
ſympathy that ſubſiſted between them, for even at a diſtance, one from another, 
they performed the ſame functions, had the ſame (appetites and deſires, and ſuffer- 
ed the ſame pains and anxieties at the ſame time. Of theſe remarkable perſons 
nothing farther is related, but that in the year 1663, they were killed together 
« in France: but upon what occaſion, or in what manner 1s not 
own. | | 


In the entrance of Plymouth Sound there is a rock, called Edyſtone Rock, 
which is covered at high water, and on which a light-houſe was — by one — 
Winſtanly, in 1696. This light. houſe was blown down by a hurricane that hap- 

pened in November 1703; and the ingenious builder, with ſeveral other perſons 

that were in it, periſned in its ruins; another light-houſe however was erected 

in purſuance of an act of parliament, of the fifth of queen Anne: that too has 

been deſtroyed; and another light-houſe is now nearly finiſhed. © 


Between Plymouth and the ſea there is a hill called the Haw, that has a de-,,, , _ 
lightful plain upon the top, from which there is a pleaſant proſpect all round, and. - : 
on which there is a curious compaſs for the uſe of mariners. Upon this hill one 
of our poets laid the ſcene of a combat, which he fabled between one Corinæus 


and a giant, Gogmagog. ( | 


In the foreſt of Dartmore, between Taviſtock and Chegford, is a high hill, A parliament 
called Crocken-Torr, where the tinners of this county are obliged by their char- in a foreſt, 


ters to aſſemble their parliament, or the jurats, who are commonly gentlemen 
within the juriſdiction, choſen from the four ſtannary courts of coinage in this. 
Vor, I. Aa county, 
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Lay Well. 


An ominous 
ſpring. 


Remarkable 


ſtorms of 
thunder and 


lghtaing. 


Teri ible fires, 
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county, of which the lord warden is judge. The jurats being met, to the num. 
ber ſometimes of two or three hundred, in this deſolate place, are quite expoſed to 
the weather, and have no other place to fit upon but a moor- ſtone bench, and 
no refreſhment, but what they bring with them; for this reaſon the ſteward im- 
mediately adjourns the court to Taviſtock, or ſome other ſtannary town. 


At Brixham, a village about three miles weſt. of Dartmouth, is a ſpring, cal- 
led Lay Well, which ebbs and flows from one to eleven times in an hour. The 
riſe and fall of it at a medium, is about an inch and a quarter, and the area of 
the baſon into which it is received, is about twenty feet. It ſometimes bubbles 
up like a boiling pot: the water, which is as clear as cryſtal, is very cold in the 
ſummer, yet never freezes in winter. The neighbouring inhabitants have a notion 
that in ſome fevers it is medicinal. | | 


At Tauton North, a village near Barnſtaple, there is pit ten feet deep, out 
of which a ſpring of. water ſometimes iſſues, and forms a little brook that con- 


tinues for many days together. The people here pretend that the appearance of 
this water preſages ſome public — 


At Withicomb, a village near Aſhburton, there happened in the fourteenth 
year of king Charles the Firſt, a violent ſtorm of thunder and lightning, during 
which a ball of fire broke into the church, where the people were aſſembled for 


divine ſervice, killed three perſons, wounded fixty-two, and damaged the church 
to the amount of more than 3001. 


At Cruſe-Morchard, a village weſt of Tiverton, a terrible ſtorm of thender hap- 


ned in the year 1689, which not only rent the church ſteeple, but melted the 
bells, and even the glaſs, as well as the lead in the windows. 


The town of Tiverton is remarkable for its ſufferings by fire. On the third 
of April 1598, the market day, a fire broke out, which burnt fo furiouſly, that 
the whole town, conſiſting of more than 600 houſes, was conſumed, and nothing 
but the church and two almſhouſes eſcaped. - It was ſcarce rebuilt, when it was 
again totally deſtroyed by fire, on the fifth of Auguſt 1612; and on the fifth of 
June 1731, another terrible fire happened here, which deſtroyed 200 of the beſt 
houſes in the place, and moſt of the manufactures. The loſs upon this occafion 
was computed at 130, ooo J. and the parliament paſſed an act the year following 
for rebuilding the town, in which it was enjoined, that the new built houſes 
ſhould be covered with lead or tile, inſtead of thatch ; that no trade likely to oc- 
caſion fires ſhould be exerciſed in the public ſtreets, nor any ſtacks of corn, ſtraw, 
or hay, erected there; that fire engines ſhould be provided; that houſes ſhould be 


demoliſhed to ſtop any future fire, and that particular houſes ſhould be pulled down 


for widening ſtreets and other paſſages. ' 


At Honiton a dreadful fire broke out on the nineteenth of July 1747, by 


which three fourth parts of the town were conſumed, and damage done ta the value 
of 43,000 l. | | | 


On the fourteenth of Auguſt 1743,” a fire broke out at Crediton, which in leſs 
than ten hours conſumed 460 dwelling houſes, beſides the market houſes, wook-. 
| ; cham- 
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chambers, and other public buildings; eighteen perſons periſned in the flames, 
more than 2000 were reduced to the” moſt deplorable diſtreſs ; and the damages 
in houſes and goods not inſured, were computed at 60,000 I. 


Totneſs is remarkable for the peculiarity' of its loyal addreſs tu king ge Remarkable 
the Firſt, upon the union of Charles the Sixth, emperor of Germany, with the *9%:*(s. 
king of Spain, by the treaty of Vienna: the good people of this corporation aſ- 
ſured his Majeſty, they were ready to grant him, not only a land tax of four ſhil- 
lings in the pound, but, if his ſervice required it, to give him the ſixteen ſhil- 
lings that remained. 


AN Iiir i 


This county, together with Cornwall, conſtitutes that diſtrict which was am Remains of 
ciently inhabited by the Danmonii. That the Romans were in poſſeſſion of this Roman anti- 
county, though we have no particular account of any of their tranſactions in it, duties. 
2 by ſeveral remains of Roman antiquity which have been diſcovered here: 
the broken remains of two Roman cauſeways, both leading to the city of Exe- 
ter, are ſtill viſible in this county; one may be traced from Ilcheſter, a borough 
town of Somerſetſhire, and the other from Dorcheſter, the county town of Dor- 
ſetſhire. A gold coin of Nero has been dug up at Exeter; and another of Theo- 
doſius, at a place near Barnſtaple ; and ſeveral ſilver coins of Severus, and other 
Roman emperors, beſides a great many of braſs, have been dug up in different 
parts of this county. | 


The river Ex is the Iſca mentioned by Ptolemy; and the city of Exeter is the Antiquities of 
Iſca Danmoniorum of the ancients. This city was for ſome time the ſeat of the Exeter. 
Weſt Saxon kings; and the walls, which at this day incloſe it, were built by 
king Athelſtan, who incompaſſed it alſo with a ditch. He it was who firſt gave 

it the name of Exeter, having before then been called Monkton, from the great 

number of- monaſteries in it, after driving the Britons that inhabited it into 

Cornwall. The caſtle of Rougemont in this city, is ſuppoſed to have been 

built by the Weſt Saxon kings, and to have been the place of their reſidence, 


The ancient name of Plymouth we find was Sutton, i. e. South Town, and it ap- Antiquities of 
pears to have been divided into two parts, one called Sutton Prior, becauſe it Plymouth, 
belonged to the priory of Plimpton, and the other Sutton Vautort, becauſe it 
belonged to the family of that name ; and in the time of the Saxon Heptarchy, 
the whole town was known by the name of Tamerworth. | 


In the church at Tiverton was a chapel built by the earls of Devonſhire, for Antiquities of 
their burial place. In this chapel, which is now demoliſhed, there was a monu- Tiverton. 
ment dos for Edward Courtney, earl of Devonſhire, and his counteſs, with 
their effigies in alabaſter. It was richly gilded, and inſcribed as follows 


Ho, Ho, who lies here ? WF 
*Tis I, the good Earl of Devonſhire,, 
With Kate, my wife, to me full dear, 
We liv'd together 55 year. 
That we ſpent, we bad, 
Anz sf 


— 


T 
That we left, we loſt; ö 
That we gave, we have. 


Antiquities of In the church at Crediton, which town was formerly an epiſcopal ſee, there is 


a monument of one of its biſhops. The grave ſtone of this monument, not a cen- 
tury ago, had a braſs fillet round it, inſcribed as follows : 


| Quiſquis es, qui tranfieris, ta, perlege plora 3 


Sum quod eris, fueram quod es; pro me, precor, ora. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


Exeter, from the great number of monks in it, was by the Saxons called 
Monkton, and there is no doubt but that in a city ſo famous as. this was in the 
times of the Romans, Britons, and Saxons, there were many ſocieties of holy 
men and women, early after the converſion of the country to chriſtianity; yet the 
filence of our hiſtorians renders the account of the old religious houſes here very 
imperfect. It is not certain whether this was the ſeat of the famous monaſtery of 
Adeſtanceſter, in which St. Boniface the apoſtle of the Germans, who was born at 
Crediton in this county, had his education under Abbot Wolf hard, about the 
year 690. We are told that within the precincts of what is now called the Cloſe, 
round the cathedral of this city, there were three religious houſes ; one was a 
nunnery, which is now the dean's houſe ; the other was a houſe of monks, ſaid to 
have been built by king Ethelred in the year 868; and the third was a mogaſte. 
ry of Benedictine monks, founded by king Athelſtan, in 932, dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, and to St. Peter, and endowed with twenty-ſix . The monks 

however ſoon deſerted this monaſtery for fear of the Danes; but king Edgar, 
in 968, replaced them: they were again forced to fly upon the — = of 
this city and country by the Danes, in 1003, and were again ſettled by king Ca- 
nute, who confirmed their lands and privileges in 1019 but upon the tranſlation 
of the epiſcopal ſee from Crediton to this city in 1050, the eight monks remain- 
ing in this monaſtery were ſent to Weſtminſter Abbey, and ſome ſecular canons 
placed in their ſtead, by biſhop Leofric. But the chapter of this cathedral was 
not fixed to a dean and twenty-four prebendaries, till the year 1225. The reve- 
nues of this biſhopric were valued at the diſſolution at 15661. 14s. 6d. per 


. annum. 


King William the Conqueror, or king William Rufus, gave the church of St. 
Olave, in this city, with ſome lands adjoining, to the abbey of Battel, a market- 
town of Suſſex; and not long after a priory of ſix Benedictine monks, dedicated 
to St. Nicholas, was built upon this foundation; the yearly revenues of which 
upon the diſſolution were valued at 1471. 128. Pry 


An old collegiate church or free chapel, for four prebendaries, in the caſtle of 
this city, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, was given by William Avenell to the 
priory of Plimpton, in the reign of king Stephen. | 


Baldwin de Redveriis, or Rivers, earl of Devonſhire, gave the chapel of St. ; 
James, on the outſide of this city, together with its tythes and other eſtates, to 
the head monaſtery of St, Peter at Cluny in France, and to the abbey of St. 

| | Martin 
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Martin de Campis, near Paris, before the year 1146, upon. condition that a prior 
and ſome monks of the fame order, might be ſettled here, which was accordingly 
done, and it became ſubordinate to the abbey of St. Martin de Campis ; but as 
it was an alien priory, it was often ſeized by the kings, in times of war with 
France, and was at laſt wholly ſuppreſſed. It was however, after its ſuppreſſion, 
_ = of the endowment of King's College, in Cambridge, by king Henry 
the Si | | 


There was lazar-houſe, . dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, without the South- 
Gate of this city, before the year 1163, when biſhop olomew Iſcanus made 
a grant to it. | | 18 


Gilbert and John Long, merchants of Exeter, were accounted founders of the 
priory, or rather hoſpital, of St. John Baptiſt, within the Eaſt Gate of this city, 
about the year 1239. It was of the order of St. Auguſtine, conſiſted of five 
prieſts, nine choriſters, and twelve poor, and was valued upon the diſſolution at 
1021. 12 8. 9 d. per annum. | | 


A houſe of Dominican or preaching friars, on the north fide of the cathedral 
church in this city, built in the time of Edward the Firſt, was upon the diffolu- 


tion granted to John lord Ruſſel, anceſtor to the duke of Bedford, and is now 


called Bedford Houſe. 


There was a houſe of Franciſcans or Grey friars, firſt ſeated near the town 
wall, detween the north and weſt gates of this city, in a place called Freren 
Hay; but they were removed in the time of king Edward the Firit, by biſhop 


Button, to a houſe which he built for theſe mendicants, without the South Gate, 


where they continued till the diſſolution. We are not acquainted with the yearly 
revenues of this houſe at that time. 


Here was anciently an almſhouſe for twelve poor men, and as e poor 


women, who were called Fratres Calendarum. This houſe was by John Grandi- 
ſon, biſhop of Exeter, who lived in the fourteenth century, converted into a col- 


lege, for the vicars choral of the cathedral. Theſe vicars became incorporated, 


and had at the diſſolution clear revenues worth 204 l. 19 8. 3 d. per annum, which 
being twenty in number, were to be divided among them. 


Richard Stapleton, in the fifth of Edward the Third, obtained the king's li- 
cence to build an houſe for Carthuſian monks upon his own ground, any where 
within the dioceſe of Exeter, and to endow the ſame with rents and advowſons of 
churches, to the yearly value of one hundred marks, for the health of the ſoul 
of Walter Stapleton, biſhop of Exeter. 


| Biſhop's Tawton, a village ſituated noun the Taw, ſouth of Barnſtaple, was 


the firſt biſhop's ſee in this county. ulphus, or Werſtan, the firſt biſhop, 


had this ſee about the year 90g; and Putta, the ſecond biſhop, had his ſee here 
for ſome time, but was from this place removed to Crediton, and from thence 


the ſee was tranſlated to Exeter, - 


At 
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At Crediton there was a collegiate church, dedicated to the Holy Crofs, in the 
times of the Saxons, which was made the cathedral of the biſhops of Devonſhire, 
upon their being removed hither ; and though the epiſcopal ſee was in the year 
1050 tranſlated to Exeter, yet in the church here remained a chapter, under the 
peculiar juriſdiction and patronage of the biſhops of Exeter; the valuation of 
which at the diſſolution was computed at 332 L 17 8. 5d. per annum.” 


At Pilton, a village joining to Barnſtaple by a bridge, over a ſmall ſtream cal- 
led the North-Yeo, was a BenediQtine priory, founded by king Athelſtan, and 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary. It was accounted a cell to Malmſbury A in 
Wiltſhire, and conſiſted only of a prior and three monks, about the time of the 
diflolution, when its yearly revenues were valued at 561. 12s. 8d. 


At Axminſter king Athelſtan founded a minſter for ſeven pritfts, to pray for 
the ſouls of thoſe who were ſlain in a battle, which he fought againſt the Danes 
at Bremal Down, near this place. This minſter was in after ages altered. from 
ſeven to two prieſts, for whom a portion of land was alloted, known by the name 
of Prieſt Aller. 


At Taviſtock an abbey of Black monks was begun by Ordgar earl of Devon- 
ſhire, in the year 961, and finiſhed by his ſon Ordulf. It was dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary and St. Rumon, and endowed at the ſuppreſſion with 9021. 58. 7d. 
per annum. | | 


At Plimpton was a free chapel or college, founded by one of the Saxon Tings, 
wherein were a dean or provoſt, and four prebendaries, with other miniſters, 
which being diſſolved by William Warlewaſt, biſhop of Exeter, he ſettled here 
in the year 1121 a priory of canons regular of the order of St. Auguſtine, and 
dedicated the ſame to the apoſtles St. Peter and St. Paul. Its ul revenues, 


by the benefactions of earl Baldwin, de Redveriis, and others, exceeded any 


other monaſtery in the dioceſe of Exeter, being valued at 912 l. 12s. 8 d. 


The manor and church of Otterey St. Mary's, were about the year 1060 given 
by Edward the Confeſſor, to the cathedral church of St. Mary at Roan, in France, 
and were farmed at ſixty- ſix marks, in the ſeventh year of the reign of king 
John, and taxed in the twentieth of Edward the Firſt, as worth 45 1. per annum. 
In the eighth year of Edward the Third, the dean and chapter obtained the 
king's leave, and next year actually fold this manor to John Grandiſon, biſhop 
of Exeter, who in the year 1337 founded a college in the. pariſh church here, 
for a warden, eight prebendaries, eight choriſters, and two clerks, and dedicated 
the ſame to Chriſt Jeſus, the Virgin Mary, St. Edward king and Confeſſor, and 
All Saints. This college was endowed at the diffolution with 3381. 2s. 9 d. 
per annum. 


At Hartland, Githa, wife to earl Godwin, is faid to have placed ſecular prieſts 
in the church of St. Nectan, who enjoyed the prebends of it till the time of kin 
Henry the Second, when Jeffrey de Dinham, by the authority of that king, . 
of Bartholomew, biſhop of Exeter, changed the ſeculars into an abbot and con- 
vent 
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vent of Black canons, whoſe wenn were | rated upon the L fuppreſſion ; 
909% 38. 2 d. r 8 22 1 


At Totnefs was an alien priory cell to che N "WU and St. Ba- 
. at Angiers in France. To. this. priory the church of St. Mary here, and 


ite 


ſeveral lands adjoining, were given by Johellus, the ſon of Alured, in the time 
of William the Conqueror. monks here were of the Cluniac or Benedic- 
tine order; and the yearly revenues of this priory, which nien * —_ fix 


religious, were rated pom. on b at 24. 98. 2 d. 


At Sidmouth was an alien priory, ven by William the Conqueror as A bor 
to the e Mountborow, in Normandy, or rather to the monaſtery of 
St. Michael in Periculo Maris, in that dutchy. It was ſometimes reckoned as 
part of Otterton priory, and with that, after the diſſolution of theſe e 
houſes, was given to Sion Abbey, in Middleſex. 


At Otterton was an alien priory = Black monks, founded by king  Willians 
the Conqueror, and ſubject to the monaſtery of St. Michael in Pericule. Maris, in 
Normandy. After the ſuppreſſion of foreign houſes, this eſtate was given in the 
firſt year of the reign of Edward the — to the monaſtery of Sion, n then 
valued at 871. 198. 4d. per annum. 


At Barnſtaple, Johellus, che ſon of Alured, founded a priory of five or fix 
Cluniac monks, in the reign of king William the Conqueror, or king William 
Rufus It was dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, and was a cell to the abbey of 
St. Martin de Campis, at Paris, but was afterwards made demiſon, and continu- 
cd to the general ſuppreſſion, when i it was valued at 1231. 6s, 7 d. Per . 


Richard Fitz Baldwin de Brioniis, baron of Okehampton, and ſheriff of De- 
vonſhire, in the year 1136 brought an abbot and twelve Ciſtertian monks to 
Brightly, a village lying ſouth-weſt of South Moulton; but this being a barren 
place, and the monks not liking it, they removed to Ford, a village upon the ri- 
ver Ax, north-eaſt of Axminſter, which was given them i in the year 1441, by 
Adelicia, ſiſter and heireſs to the ſaid Richard. By the charity of theſe founders, 
and by other benefactions, this abbey, which was dedicated to the Virgin ure 
was before the diſſolution endowed with 3741. 108. 6d. per an .. 


At Buckfaſtleigh, a village about three miles from Aſhburton, an abbey of che 
Ciſtertian order was founded in the year 1137, by Ethelwerd, ſon of William 
Pomeroy. It was dedicated to the Virgin ws and! its yearly income at the 
ſuppreſſion was 4661. 118. 2 0. 


At Modbury was a cell of Benedictine monks, belonging to the abbey of St. 
Peter Sur Dieu, in Normandy, as early as king Stephen's time. It was found- 
ed by Ruan, or xton, and was dedicated to St. Gregory. Its value 
was about 70 I. per annum. Upon the diſſolution of alien priories, king FO 
the Sixth gave this to the college at Eaton; king Edward the Fourth gave it to | 
Taviſtock Abbey, and laſtly it came to > King 8 OE 7 in | Cambridge. * ; 
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William the ſon of * Baldwin, in or before the time of king Henry the Se- 
cond, gave the church and lands of Cowick, a village near Exeter, to the abbey 
of Bec Herlowin, in Normandy, to which place Cowick became a cell of Bene- 
dictine monks. It was dedicated to St. Andrew, and upon the diſſolution of 
alien priories; was given to Eaton Fac but in the third year of Edward the 
Fou it was granted to Taviſtock A „to which it was afterwards made a 
cell. aha | 


The manor of Iplepen, a village near Aſhburton, was given by William the 
Conqueror to Ralph de Fulgeriis ; and by one of that family, the church of Ip- 
lepen, and ſome lands there, were given to the priory of St. Peter de Fulgeriis 
in Brittany, to which houſe Iplepen became a cell. This alien priory was after- 
wards given by king Henry the Sixth, partly to the college of St. Mary Otte- 
rey, and partly to King's College in Cambridge. 


At Legh, a village north-weſt of Tiverton, Walter Clavell, in the time of 
king Henry the Second, founded a monaſtery for canons of the order of St. Auſ- 
tin, who were changed by Maud de Clare, counteſs of Hereford and Glouceſter, 
in the beginning of the time of king Edward the Firſt, into an abbeſs and nuns 
or canoneſſes, of the ſame order. It was dedicated to the Virgin M St. 
John the Evangeliſt, and St. Etheldreda, and valued upon the diſſolution at 
1971. 3s. 1 d. per annum; about which time there were eighteen religious in 
this monaſtery. 02 


The manor of Axmouth, a town at the mouth of the river Ax, being given to 
the abbey of St. Mary, at Mountborow, in Normandy, by Richard de Redvers, 
or Rivers, earl of Devonſhire, in the time of king Henry the Second, it. was 
reckoned ſometimes as a diſtinct alien priory, at other times as parcel of Loders, 
a priory near Bridport, a borough town of Dorſetſhire, which priory of Loders 
was a cell to the monaſtery of Mountborow. After the diſſolution of the fo- 
reign religious houſes, Axmouth was beſtowed on the monaſtery of Sion. 


At Berdleſcomb, or Burleſcomb, a village eaſt of Tiverton, there was a priory 
of Black canons ; but when, or by whom founded, we are not informed. 


At Torr, a village on the coaſt, eaſt from Totneſs, William Briwer, in the 
year 1196, founded an abbey of the Premonſtratenſian order, dedicated to our 
Saviour, the Virgin Mary, and the Trinity, which juſt before the ſuppreſſion 
was endowed with 3961. os. 11 d. per annum. 


At Polſlo, or Polleſhoo, a village within one mile of Exeter, in or before the 
reign of Richard the Second, William Briwer founded a nunnery of the Bene- 
dictine order, dedicated to St. Catharine, which had a prioreſs ah bout thirteen 
nuns, whoſe yearly revenues were rated upon the ſuppreſſion at 1641. 8s. 11d. 


At Dunkeſwell, a village lying eaſt of Columbton, William Briwer, in the 
year 1201, ſettled an abbot and convent of White monks, dedicated to the Vir- 


* Perhaps one of the earls of Devonſhire, | 
8 gin 
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Ar Frithelſtoke, anne eee 
ſmall houſe of Auſtin canons from Hartland, founded by Sir Robert Beauchamp. 
knight, before the eighth year of the reign of Henry the” Third. It conſiſted on- 
ly of a prior and four or five reli about the: time: of the diſſolution, whoſe - 


Ln 1 wa, were then valued at 127 l. 28. 4d. This Pct 
to the Virgin Mary, St. Gregory, and St. Edmund. 


At Kereſwell, near Newton-Buſhel, was a ſmall adders. 
for which reaſon it has been ſometimes reckoned among the alien priories ; but. 


> ON a cell to peu en houſe of chat order, in 


At Marſh, near Exeter, was,. in-thi time of king Henry the Third, a ſmall: 
priory of Black canons, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and a cell to Plympton. 


In the twenty-eighth year of king Henry the Third, one Nicholas de Blake- + 


don, gave lands'in.Blakedon, a village eaſt of Totneſs, to Ralph de Wulvelegh,. 
prior of Torneford, chief miniſter in. of the order of the Holy Trini- 
ty, for the redemption of captives, upon condition that before Michaelmas that. 
year, or at fartheſt. before Michaelmas the next year, there ſhould be placed and 
maintained here, at Blakedon, at leaſt ſeven brethren-of the ſaid order, who were 


to ſerve God and keep hoſpitality, - to the rules of the ſaid order; but 


. we cannot learn whether this agreement ever took effect; or 2 ſuch a mo— 


naſtery was ever founded. 
At Cornworthy, à village between Dartmouth and 4 Toweſs, there Was a 


of ſeven nuns, of the order of St. Auſtin, faid to be rn at. cal an — . of | 
28. 10d, _ 


the Edgecombs, and valued upon the general # «mg at 
annum. | 


Reginald de Mohun, earl of Somerſet, with ws from kin Henry the Third. 


founded an abbey for Ciſtertian monks, at Newenham, a near Axmin- 


ſter, in the year 1246. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and at the difſo-.. 


lution was endowed with 2271. 78. 8d. per annum. 


At. Tunſtall, a village. near Totneſs, was an alien priory, or..cell. of Erench!. 


monks, which. afterwards belonged to Torr Abbey. 


A; Sn artmouth was a little cell. of monks in che. re of St. Patricks, within.s 
the there, annexed ta ſome great abbey. | 


Churchhill was for ſome time a priory... 


At Indio there was once a priory. . 


At dos there was a monaſtery. 


You, B. b Redse- 
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Redleigh was an allen priory, dedicated th St. ene 


9 


The names of any of the laſt four —— vil 
their ulation, way re 


giſter of the villages, ot map of this county, chere 
ect to the marker towns, cannot be aſcertamed. 


At Little Totneſs, Delabout, lord of this place, erected a cell of brethren; of 
the order of the Trinity, which was ſuppreſſed by Oldham, biſhop Say; 
-who gave the lands to e vicars of the cathedral church of Exerer. 


The church of St. Mary M n, at Cha | was collegiate, conſiſting 
according to ſore of fout, and atcording to — of five — found 
ed, as the tradition goes, by the f the manor, for ſeven children, whom 
ſhe ſaved from being drowned by their own father, who thought himſelf not able 
to maintain them. It was of the Patron of the Courtneys, carls of Devon- 
ſhire, and probably founded by ſeine” ef thar Eur. before che time of king 


Edward the Firſt. 


- At Buckland Monachorum, 4 near Taviſtock, Amicia, counteſs 
of Devonſhire, in 1278 founded an a of Ciſtertian monks, to the honour of tle 
Virgin Mary and St. Benedict. Its yearly revenues were valued upon the . 
lution at 241 . 17 8. 9 d. 


In the on of St. 3 at Haccomb, near 2 255 was a college or 
large chantty of five prieſts, er. the er an archi een in the 
— of king Edward the Third. 445 


At Werland, a village north-eaſt of Calombitn: was a houſe for a miniſter and 
friars, of the order of the Holy Trinity, dedicared to the Holy Spirit. 


At Stoke, a village near Newton-Buſhel, John de Stanford obtained leave of 
king Edward the Third, to found a religious houſe to the honour of the Virgin 
Mary and St. Andrew, for a warden and ſeveral chaplains, to whom he gave li- 
cence of Mortmain to hold the manor of Stoke and the advowſon of the church, 
but it does not pct - en ever this gen was pull _ endowed ac- 
cordingly. N 


At Slapton on the Channel, fouth-weſt of n Sir Guy de 13 
knight, in the year 1373 founded à college or chantry, of a rector and four fel- 
Jows, prieſts, within the chapel of our Lady, adjoining to the pariſh church here. 


At Plymouth was a priory of White friars in the eaſt part of the town; and a 
Seco 7 Grey friars was founded here in the ſeventh * of king Richard the 
econ 


At Clovelly, a village upon the * ſouth-eaſt of Hartland, William Cary 
had licence from the king to make the pariſh: church collegiate, and therein to 
eſtabliſh a warden and ſix * in the eleventh year of Richard the Second. 

X M E M- 


„ . ans - 


MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT for this COUNTY. 


This county ſends twenty-ſix members to parli t: two ts of the ſhire 
_ the — _ Fore, Fi for * 8 2 two burgeſſes for each of the fol · 
owing places: Totn ymouth, Okehampton, Barnſtaple, Plympton, Honi- 
ton, Taviſtock, Aſhburton, Dartmouth, Bearalſton, and Tiverton. 
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| & name Do r ch ſignifies a people livin che water dr fea fide, | 
and is compounded of -Deeyr, or Dour, the Britiſh ng by the wi 5 fy 
an inhabitant, from 8erran, the Saxon verb lignifying | to dwell or inhabi Re aw | + 


BOUNDARIES, EXT.ENT and rung 2 3 


* 8 * 


* 


Thus county is bounded by y Devonſhire and part of Somerſetſhitt-on the weſt, 8 
by Wiltſhire and another pare of Somerſetſhire on the north, by Hampſhire © RN 
the eaſt, and by the En Channel on the ſouth. It is about 30 miles in | 
length, from eaſt to weſt 40 in breadth, ant 150 in'circumfertace. Dorchef. . 
ter, the county town, which lies nearly in the middle of it, is bo be miles =... _—_ , 
welt from London. * A * 1 0 
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RIVERS. 


The principal rivers of this county are the Stour and the Frome.. The Stour 
riſes in Somerſetſhire, and entering Dorſetſhire, runs due ſouth to Sturmiſter- 
Newton, a conſiderable market town of this county, where, making an angle, it 
runs a courſe nearly eaſt- ſouth- eaſt, and leaving Dorſetſhire about five miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Wimborn-minſter, another market town of this county, it falls into the Eng- 
Iſh Channel at Chriſt-Church, a borough town of Hampſhire. The Frome derives 
this name from the Saxon one Fnau. It riſes in the weſt part of Dorſetſhire, 
near a little market town called Everſhot, and running almoſt due eaſt, falls in- 
to a bay of the Engliſh Channel, called Pool-harbour, near Warham, a very 
conſiderable borough town of this county. Other leſs conſiderable rivers of this 


county are the Piddle, the Lyddon, the Duliſh, and the Allen. 
AIR and 8 01 L. 


The air of this county, which has been often ſtiled the garden of England, is 
in general healthy. On the hills it is ſomewhat ſharp, but mild and pleaſant in 
the vallies, and near the coaſt.. The ſoil is rich and. fertile ; the northern part, 
which was formerly overſpread with. foreſts, now afferds good paſture for black 
cattle; and the ſouthern part, which chiefly conſiſts of fine downs, feeds an in- 
credible number of ſheep. | | | 


NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


The rivers of this county afford plenty of fiſh ; but the tench. and eels of the 
Stour are particularly famous. T towns ſupply the inhabitants with all 
forts of ſea fiſh, and the rocks upon the coaſt abound with ſamphire and eringo. 
Here are ſwans, geeſe, and ducks without. number, and great plenty of wood- 
cocks, pigeons, pheaſants, partridges, field-fargs, and other game. This coun- 
ty alſo abounds with corn, cattle, wool, hemp and timber. 44 


There is in this 1 a peninſula, called Portland Iſland, the ſea having for- 
merly flowed round it, though it is now Joined to the main by a beach, called 
Cheſſil Bank, which, che ſurge has thrown, up. Whence Portland. desved.-its. 
name is not certainly known ſome ſuppoſe from ius ſituation oppoſite the port of 
Weymouth, and others, from a Saxon, who. poſEſſed hiniſelf of it about the year 
523. It is ſcarce ſeven miles in compaſs, and hut thinly inhabited; for though 
it affords plenty of corn and re, yet wood and coal are ſo ſcarce, that the in- 
habitants are forced to dry the dung of their black cattle for fuel. The land 
here is ſo high, that in clear weather it gives a proſpect above half way over the 
Engliſh Channel. The ifland is rendered inacceſſible by high and dangerous 
rocks, except on the north ſide, where it is..defended. by a ſtrong caſtle, that 
was built by king Henry the Eighth, called Portland caſtle, and another erect- 
ed on the oppoſite ſhore, called ord-caſtle. Theſe command all ſhips that 
come into the road, which for its ſtrong current ſettigg in. from the Engliſh and 
French coaſts, is called Portland Race. Theſe currents render it always turbu- 
lent, and have frequently driven veſſels not aware of them, to the weſt of Port- 
land, and wrecked. them on Cheſſil Bank; on the twa points of which _ a 

4 ght= 
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light-houſes, to warn the mariner of his danger. This peninſula is famous for 


its quarries of excellent ſtone, called Porvend fone, oecLaned.the beſt in the 
R | 


| There. ie ener of this county, Rs poo ns. 
ſurrounded by the fea, called Purbeck Iſland. It is firuated between Warham 
and the Engliſh Channel; and beſides a very uſeful ſtone, called Purbeck ſtone, 
furniſhes ſeme fine marble, aaron Mp. grips or 2c world. | 


MANUFACTURES. 


a This county is remarkable for its linen and wooken manufadtures, and ity fine 
0. 


CIVIL and ECCLE SIASTICAL DI VI SIONS. 


Dorſetſhire i is divided into 34 hundreds, and contains 22 market towns, Ie 
lies in the province of CANINE and dioceſe of — and includes 248 


" 


MARKET TOWNS. 


The market towns ate Abborſvary, Bemiſter, Bere-regis, Blandford, Whidlpore 
Cerne-Abbey, Corfe-caftle,, Cramborn, Dorcheſter, Everſhot, Frampton, Lime, 
Melcomb-regis, Milton, Pool, Shaftſpury, Sherborn,. Stalbridge, Stutmiſter- 
Newton, Warham, Weymouth, and Wim orn-minſter. 


Assorssunv derives its name from. an abbey of which it was formerly the 
fite, and is diſtant from London 133 miles. 


| BewisTER is diſtant from London 132 miles, wie has a good chavity ſchool, 
but nothing elſe that is remarkable. 


BzRx-REGTS ſtands upon a rivulet of its own name, near its influx into the ri 
ver Piddle, a diſtance of 92 mites tm f. | 


the Stour, at the diſtance of 107 miles from Tandon, 
It is an ancient — 2 by two bailiffs, choſen yeatly out of the al- 
dermen or capital burgeſſes. It is now a flouriſhing town, well built, with a 
bridge over the Tay and. is much frequented by the gentry, who have ſeats 
upon pleaſant downs, extending from this town to Dorcheſter, and called Bur- 
ford Downs. Formerly its chief manufacture was band-ftrings, and afterwards 
* -hats and bone-lace 4 but at preſent the u 058 en here are maltſters 
clothiers. 


Bas lies upon 


BxnIDroR r is ſituated at the diſtance of 145 * 1 from Landes, on, upon a a ſmall 

river near the coaſt of the e It 

is the capital of its hundeed, and was made a borough by king Henry rhe ie Third, | 

by whoſe charter it was leaſed to the inhabitants in fee-farm for a ſmall 

rent into the Exchequer, collected by the bailiffs of the town, and 3 « 
ichael- 


192 


by queen Elizabeth; and by a charter of king James the 
ta be choſen yearly by the capital burgeſſes, who were to be fifteen, of hom 
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Michaelmas. It was incorporated by king Henry the Eighth, and afterwärds 


the bailiffs were to be two; and the corporation was empowered to chuſe a re- 
corder and town clerk, who, with the. bailiffs in office, and the two preceding 

bailiffs, were to be juſtices of the peace. The corporation. had a power by this: 
charter, to build a priſon, to have a common ſeal, and to hold lands and tene- 

ments. The bailiffs were to have all fines, with other privileges, and to have 
two ſerjeants to carry maces before them. The town hall is a mean building, in 

which however the quarter ſeſſions for the county are held ance a-year. Here are 

two churches, but one of them is old and in ruins. This town has a harbour, 

which was formerly a good ane, and while it was. ſuch, this was. a place of great 
trade; but a mortality happened here, which carried off the greateſt part of tho 
inhabitants, and the harbour was ſo much _— that the entrance was bar. 

red by the ſand which the tides threw , up, and though an ac of. parkament paſ- 
ſed in 1722, for reſtoring and rebuilding the haven and piers, it has not yet. 
been · executed. 5 | | of | 


This place was once famous for the manufacture of hemp into ropes and. cables; 
and by a ſtatute made in the reign of king Henry the Eighth, and confirmed by 
ſucceſſive parliaments far ahout ſixty years, it was enacted, that the cordage of 
the Engliſh navy ſhould for a lynited time be made in this town, or within five 
miles of it; but there is ſcarce any remains of this trade or indeed of any other 


at preſent, though the foil between this town and Bemiſter produces. as good 


crops of hemp as any in England. | 
Cznwe-ABBEY is at the diſtance of 99 miles from London. 


Corre-CasTLE ſtands in the middle of that part of the county called the He 
of Purbeck, at the — . __ 7 — dul by 5 derives its name — 
3KCaſtle, now in ruins, to have n bui . ki _s. who kept 
his court here, and —_— the town with. ſeveral — t was a bs 
time a borough by preſcription, and afterwards incorporated by queen Elizabeth. 
King Charles the Second alſo, as a: reward for the. gallant. defence the caftle made 
tor him, granted it an exemption.from toll, arreſts, ſuit, or ſervice, without the 
borough ; and beſides every other privilege in common with the Cinque ports, 
the peculiar. honour of baron to. its:prigcipab members, the ſtile of the letters of 
incorporation being the mayer and barons of Corfe-Caſtle ; and all the barons that 
have ſerved the office of the mayor, are juſtices ;of the peace, and can hold. ſeſ- 
fions, chuſe caropers, and ale. taſters during life. The lord of the manor is by 
inheritance lord-lieutenant of the-iſle of Purbeck, has power to appoint all offi- 
&rs, to determine all actions by his bailiffs and deputies, has all ſhipwrecks in- 
the Iſle, and. a freedom from the court. of admiralty. This town. has a large and 
lofty church, which is a royal peculiar, not liable to any epiſcopal . viſitation or 
juriſdiction, and has a chapel of eaſe about a mile out of town. 


CraMBoRn, diſtant. 98 miles from London, is pleaſantly: ſituated in a healthy 
Song country, near à very large chace: it is well watered, and is. a. pretty 
town... | 91 | | 27 


Dog 
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DorcHEsTE is diſtant from London 123 miles, and is governed by a mayor; 


a recorder, two bailiffs, ſix aldermen, and fix capital burgeſſes, beſides a gover- 
nor, who is annually choſen by twenty-four common council men, and whoſe of- 
fice is chiefly to look after the trade of the town. A court of common. council, 
aſſiſted by five of the capital burgeſſes, determines all. matters belonging to the 
privileges of the freemen. In this place, being the county town, the aſſizes for 
the county and quarter ſeſſions are held, and the knights of the ſhire are elected. 
It is ſituated upon a ſteep aſcent, and commands a fine view of the river Frome, 
which lies north of the town. It conſiſts chiefly of three ſtreets, which are well 
ved and clean; and the houſes, though they are old and low, are yet regular- 
built, and in general of ſtone, Here are three churches, a town-hall, a ſhire- 
hall, and the county 2 with its chapel. St. Peter's church and the town-hall 
ſtand in one ſtreet, Trinity Church and the ſhire-hall in another, and All Saints 
Church, below which is the county gaol, with its chapel, in the third. St. Peter's 
Church is a handſome ſtructure. There is a traditional rhime which imports the 
founder of this church to have been one Geoffery Van: = 


Geoffery Van, 
With his wife Anne, 
And his maid' Nan, 
Built this church. 


But there was long ſince dug up in a garden here, a large ſeal with indiſputable 
marks of antiquity, and this inſcription: SIGILLUM GALFRIDI DE ANN; 
it is therefore ſuppoſed, with reaſon, that the founder's name was Ann. 
Here is a good free ſchool h and a handſome almſhouſe near it, beſides two 
other almſhouſes,. the donations of private gentlemen. 


This town was once famous for a manufactory of broad cloth and ſerge ; the 
manufactory of broad cloath is intirely loſt,” and the . trade is now very in- 
conſiderable. The e Ame the place at preſent is breeding ſheep, of 
which it is:faid no leſs than 600, ooo are fed within ſix miles of this town; the 
ewes generally bring two lambs, which is imputed to the wild thyme and other 
aromatic herbage, which grows upon the downs here in great plenty. - The ſheep 
and lambs are Fought up by the farmers of Buckinghamſhire, Bedfordſhire, Ox- 
fordſhire, Kent, and Surry, to ſupply the eaſt of * This town alſo 
ſends great quantities of malt every year to the city of Briſtol, in Somerſetſhire, 
and it is noted for excellent cakes, as well as for incomparable beer. 4 


Eversnor ſtands upon the borders of Somerſetſhire, about 123 miles from 


London, and is a little obſcure town, in which there is nothing worthy of note. 


FRAMPTON, or FROMETON, derives its name from its ſituation upon the river 
Frome, at the diſtance of 117 miles from London. It is remarkable only for its 
excellent trouts, and the manſion-houſe of Mr. Brown, which is a noble ſtructure, 
of Portland ſtone, above eighty feet in front. | ry 


Linux was thus called from a little rivulet of the ſame name that runs by it; 
it is alſo called Lime-Regis, or King's Lime, probably from its having been an- 
nexed to the crown, in the reign of king Edward the Firſt. It is diſtant from 
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London 144 miles. King Edward granted it every privilege that is enjoyed even 
by the city of London, Sith a nt of huſtin 1 5 Reeds from all tolls and 
laſtage. Theſe privileges were. confirmed by Edward the Second and Third, 'by - 
king James the Firſt, king Charles the Firſt, and king William and queen 
Mary. The corporation now conſiſts of a mayor, a recorder, fifteen capital bur- 
geſſes, a town clerk, and other officers. The mayor is a Juſtice of the peace 
during his mayoralty, and the year following, and in the third year he is both 
juſtice and coroner ; two of the capital burgeſſes are alſo juſtices of the peace. 


Here are ſome fine houſes built of free-ſtone, and covered with blue late ; and 
as the town is ſituated upon the declivity of a hill, the houſes, riſing PR 
one above another, make a fine appearance at a diſtance. The town has only 
one church, but it is one of the fineſt harbours in the Engliſh Channel. There 
is a rivulet runs through the middle of this town, but as it ſtands on a high ſteep 


rock, the merchants are under a neceſſity to lade and unlade their goods at a 


* % 


Place called the Cobb, a quarter of a mile from the town. 


The Cobb is a maſſy building, and conſiſts of a firm ſtone wall, running out 
a conſiderable way into the ſea, and of a breadth ſufficient to admit of ware-houſes 
and carriages on 1t, beſides a houſe for the cuſtom-houſe officers. Without this 
wall there is another of equal ſtrength, which is carried round the end of the 
firſt wall, and forms the entrance into the port, which for ſafety is pe Not 
to be equalled in the world. There are ſome guns planted at r diſtances, 
both for the defence of the Cobb and the town. The mayor and ſſes are 
at the expence of keeping the Cobb in repair, for which end they are properly 
impowered to provide materials. That part of this town which lies at the foot 
of the rock, near the ſea, is fo low, that at ſpring tides the cellars are overflow- 
ed to the height of ten or twelve feet. The cuſtom-houſe ſtands upon pillars, 
and has the corn market underneath it. W wy" 21 AP 


This town had formerly a conſiderable trade, particularly to Newfoundland, 10 | 
that the cuſtoms have produced ſome years upwards of 16,0001. The merchants 
have lately begun to trade in the pilchard fiſhery, with good ſucceſs. 


Sir George Summers, who was ſo eminent as a merchant and navigator, that 
the Bermudas Iſlands have from him been called the Summer Iſlands, was a na- 
tive of this place, and repreſented it in parliament in the reign of James the 
Firſt. | 


MELcoms, called Mzlcouz. Reors, becauſe it was anciently the king's de” 
meſne, is ſeparated from Weymouth by a ſmall river called the Wey. It is diſ- 
tant from London 132 miles, and ſent members to parliament in the reign of king 


Edward the Firſt, before Weymouth had that privilege. In the reign of king 


Edward the Third it was in fo flouriſhing a ſtate, that it was by parliament ap- 
pointed a ſtaple ; but for its quarrels with Weymouth, its — as a port 
were removed to Pool in the reign of king Henry the Sixth, but reſtored in that 
of queen Elizabeth by àct of parliament, which was confirmed in the next reign, 
on condition that Melcomb and Weymouth ſhould make but one corporation, 
and enjoy their privileges in common; and to this vnion is owing the preſent 
flouriſhing ſtate of both. This united corporation _— of a mayor, who is the 

officer 
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officer that returns the writs for electing members of parliament, a recorder, 


two bailiffs, twenty four capital burgeſſes, and a number of aldermen, which is 
neceſſarily, uncertain, becauſe every perſon who is once a mayor, is an alderman 
ever afterwards. it 41 | 570 | | | TP Renn . 


Melcomb has four tolerable ſtreets : moſt of the houſes are built of ſtone, 
though not very high; and the place is better furniſhed with dwelling-houſes 
and ware-houſes than Weymouth. Here is a good market place and town hall, 
to which the members of the corporation of Weymouth come to attend the pub- 
lic buſineſs ; the inhabitants of Weymouth alſo in general attend divine ſervice 
at Melcomb church. The port however generally goes by the name of Wey- 
mouth; it is ſaid to be the beſt frequented harbour in the county, and is defend- 
ed by Sandfort and Portland caſtles. In the reign of king James the Firſt, a 
commodious bridge of timber, conſiſting of ſeventeen arches, was built from 
-Melcomb to Weymouth, chiefly by the contribution of ſome citizens of London. 
This bridge having fallen to decay, was rebuilt ſome years ago by Sir Thomas 
Hardy, William Harvey, John Ward, and Reginald Marriot Eſqrs; who then 
repreſented this corporation in parliament. | | 


Miz Ton, or Mipprzron, is ſituated ſouth-weſt of Blandford, at the diſtance of 
110 miles from London, and has nothing worthy of note except its abbey, which 
was built by king Athelſtan, and great part of which is, or was lately ſtanding. 


Pool. is ſuppoſed to derive its name from a bay, called Luxford Lake, which 
ſurrounds it on every fide but the north, and in a calm looks like a pool, or 
ſtanding water. It is diſtant 110 miles from London, and ſent members to par- 
liament in the reign of king Edward the Third; and by a charter of queen Eliza. 
beth, this town 1s ſevered from the county of Dorſet, and made a county of it- 
ſelf, with the privilege of a ſheriff keeping a court to determine all cauſes both 
civil and criminal, with divers other immunities, ſeveral of which it ſtill enjoys, 
particularly the right of trying malefactors within its own juriſdiction, by a com- 
miſſion from the crown, which ſaves the expence of entertaining the judges on 
the circuit, This borough and —_ is. goyerned by a mayor, recorder, alder- 
men, a ſheriff, a coroner, a town clerk, bailiffs, and common council men. The 
mayor, who is admiral within the liberty, is choſen from among the burgeſſes, 
and after he has paſſed the chair is always an alderman, and the firſt year after 
his mayoralty,, he is ſenior bailiff and a juſtice of the peace: from among the al- 
dermen are. choſen annually three juſtices, the mayor and recorder being of the 

uorum, and the election of the freemen or burgeſſes muſt be made by the mayor, 
— aldermen, and twenty- four burgeſſes. This town is ſuppoſed to contain 


about 400 houſes. The church, which is about 200 years old, is a large ſtruc- 


ture, but the tower is low, and the wings larger than the body, and not equal 
one to another. Here is a beautiful town hall, built of ſtone, a charity ſchool, a 


cuſtom-houſe, and key; and there is a large warchouſe, called the town cellar, 


tor keeping the merchants goods. ed 4 ve. N. 3 
; Pool is one ot the moſt conſiderable ports in the weſt of England, and ſeveral 
to the Weſt-Indies, to 
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of its merchants have . it in parliament. It carries on a great trade 
ewfoundland, and, in time of peace, to France. Here 
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of Shaftſbury uſed to go in proceſſion every year, on the Monday before 
ng 
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is great plenty, of fiſh, with which this town * Wiltſhire, and the inland 
parts of Somerſetſhire. This place is particularly remarkable for vaſt plenty of 
makrel in the ſeaſon, and for beſt and biggeſt oyſters in all this part of Le- 
land, which alſo contain larger — and more in number, than any others in 
England; they are pickled and barrelled up here, and ſent not only to London, 


but to the Weſt-Indies, Spain, Italy, and other a Great quantities of 


corn, pulſe, and Purbeck ſtone, are alſo exported this place. 

SHAFTSBURY, or SHAFTON, ſtands on a hill in the poſt road from London to 
Exeter, and commands a proſpect into Wiltſhire and Somerſetſhire. Its diſtance 
from London is 103 miles, and it 1s governed a mayor, a recorder, twelve 
aldermen, bailiffs, and common council men, ere are about 600 houſes, ma- 
ny of which are built of free-ſtone. On the top of a hill; called Park-hill, near 
the town, a fine grove has been lately planted, by a gentleman in the neighbour- 


hood, for the inhabitants to walk in. 


Water is ſo ſcarce in this town, that it uſed to be brought from Mot- 
comb, a village at ſome diſtance, by horſes ; but in the year 1718, William Ben- 
ſon, Eſq; one of its repreſentatives, was at the expence of conſtructing engines, 
which raiſed the water of a well, about two miles off, to the height of above 
300 feet, and conveyed it to a large ciſtern ih the middle of the town. Theſe 
engines however have for ſome reaſon been diſuſed, and the inhabitants have 
dug pits at the doors of their houſes for preſerving the rain water, which not be- 
ing ſufficient for a conſtant ſupply, the poor get their living at this day by bring. 
ing water im pails, or upon horſes, to the town from Motcomb; and as an ac- 
e e to the lord of the manor of Motcomb, the mayor and mg 

Ho 
Thurſday, SD a kind of garland, ſome like the May garlands, e 
about by thoſe who ſell milk in London, conſiſting of plate, borrowed of the 
neighbouring gentry, and adorned with peacocks feathers. This garland, which 
is here called a prize beſom, was carried to a green below the hill whence the 
water is taken, and preſented, together with a raw calf's head and a pair of gloves, 
to the lord of the manor, who received the preſent by his ſteward, and at the 


ſame time diſtributed twelve penny loaves three dozen of beer among the 


people. After the ceremony was over, the prize beſom was reſtored to the 
mayor, and carried back to the town by one of the officers, with great ſolem- 


nity. je 3 


SHERBORN is ſituated on the borders of a foreſt called White Hart Foreſt, at 
the diſtance of 118 miles from London, and in the poſt raad from London to 
Exeter. This is an ancient town, and was once a biſhop's ſee, but never ſent 
members to parliament. The houſes here are computed to be above 300; the 
ſtreets are ſpacious, and the town divided into two parts by a ſmall river, called 
the Parret. One part is diſtinguiſhed by the name of Sherborn, and the other by 
that of Caſtle Town. Caſtle Town was ſo called from a caſtle built here, by 
Roger, the third biſhop of ing. when this county was part of that dioceſe. 
This caſtle was the firſt that was formally beſieged in the civil wars, betw 


king Charles the Firſt and his parliament, and it was the laſt that held out for 


the king; but the preſent ſtate of it does not appear. 
E | Hee 


ing in this county, and was 
that it is faid they bought it, and p 
about the town, to fave it. In a quarrel that. 
rownſmen and the monks, a great part of this | and the 
was obliged to repair it. At the entrance from the porch lie interred Ethelbald 
and Ethelbert, two Saxon kings, who lived about 200 years before the Conqueſt. 
In one of its iſles is a ſumptuous monument for John Digby, earl of Briſtol, who 
died in 1698, which is faid to n I coſt e and in the tower of 
this church are ſix bells, ſo require near twenty men to ring them. 
Here is a free ſchool, founded ing Lr W 
Richard Beauchamp, biſhop of Saliſbury, and in the nei A many — 
mens ſeats. This town had frirtnerly « good trade in ut at 
preſent its chief manufactures are buttons, bone- lace, and . wares, 
with which it ſupplies all the weſtern parts of the kingdom. 


STALBRIDGE is 115 miles diſtant from London, and is a NE PI 
place, having nothing worthy of note beſides a charity ſchool. 


STURMISTER-NEwWToON took its name probably from its having been once 2 
monaſtery, or minſter, upon the river Stour, and joined by a ſtone bridge over 
that river to another town called Newton - caſtle, of which there are now ſcarce any 


remains. This town is diſtant from L 122. miles, and is a mean obſcure 
place. 


WaARHAM is 108 miles from London, and ſtands in the moſt healthy part of 
the county, though ſurrounded with water on every ſide, having the river Frome 
on the ſouth, the Piddle on the north, and the bay into bay gd fall on the 
eaſt. The inhabitants ſay that it roſe out of the ruins of Stowborough, now a 
village on the other ſide of the Frome. It is howeves reckoned the "Sideft town 
in the county, and was once the largeſt, having had ſeventeen churches. It was. 
incloſed with walls, and had a — x built by William. the Conqueror: it was. 
formerly waſhed by the ſea, which has ſince retired from it, and it was then A. 
harbour of conſiderable note. It is a corporation, which by a charter of 
Anne conſiſts of a mayor, a recorder, a town clerk, ſix capital burgeſſes, and 
twelve common council men, and their aſſiſtants ; the mayor, by an old preſeri 
tive right, is coroner, not only of this place, but of the Ille of Purbeck, and 
another {mall iſland, on the ſouth fide of the bay of Pool, called Brankſey, Iſland: 
he has been ſupreme magiſtrate here ever ſince the time of king Henry le Sixth; 
and the mayor in office, the preceding mayor, and the recorder, are juſtices of” 
the peace; the officiating mayor and recorder are of the quorum, and are im- 
powered to hold their own ſeſſions. Here are three churches, St. Martin” b 
Trinity church, and St. Mary's church, which are all three ſupplied by one mi- 
niſter, who. preaches at St. Mary's, the great church, the ſummer half year, and: 
at the two others alternately in the winter. The tower of St. Mary's is the chief 
ornament of the town. The foil in and about this place produces vaſt quanti- 
nes of garlick; but the chief e- er Pipe clay, of which. 


the. b in Great Britain. is dug out of 4 hill in the nei » 0 
Hunger Hill. 
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Remarkable 
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heat. 


Cheſſil Bank. 


Luxford 
Lake. 


Extraordina- 


ry effects of jn the earth, W 


an earth- 


guake. 
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WeymovurTn is part of the town and corporation of Melcomb, and as ſuch has 
been already in part deſcribed. Its ſituation is low, yet it is a clean agreeable 
ace. It has a cuſtom-houſe, and a good key, and formerly carried on à conſi. 
derable trade to France, Spain, Portugal, and the Welt-Indies; the New. 
foundland trade ſtill thrives here; the wine trade is alſo very conſiderable; and 
the place has a large correſpondence in the country, for the conſumption of its 
returns. | A EK 


| WiMBORN-MINSTER, or W1NBORN-MISTER, had formerly a-monaſtery, whence 
Minſter was added to the name Winborn, or Winburn, which is ſuppoſed to be 
compounded of a Britiſh word Yin, ignifying between, and a Saxon word burn, ſig- 
nifying a ſmall river, and is expreſſive of its fituation between the rivers Stour and 
Allen, near their conflux, at the diſtance of 98 miles from London. This is the 
largeſt pariſh'in the county: the church is a noble edifice, built in the manner 
of a cathedral, 180 feet long, with a fine tower in the middle, and a ſpire, ſaid 
to have been taller than any in the kingdom, which fell down in 16103 there is 
another tower at the weſt end of the church, and each of theſe towers is go feet 
high. Here is the only choir in the county, conſiſting of four ſinging men, ſix 
boys, and an organiſt. A very fine free ſchool was founded here by Margaret, 
counteſs of Richmond, mother to Henry the Seventh, the ſtipend of which queen 
Elizabeth augmented, and annexed it to the foundation. This is a populous, 
but poor place, and is chiefly ſupported by knitting ſtockings. 


e 


In breaking up one of the little artificial mounts called a barrow, or tumulus, 
near Winford Eagle, a little to the north-eaſt of Lime, not many years ago, there 
was diſcovered a cavity like an oven, regularly formed and coated on all ſides 
with clay; in the middle of it was an urn filled with very firm bones, and under 
the bones a great quantity of black aſhes; the cavity, when firſt opened, is af- 
firmed to have been hot enough to bake bread. That it was hot in this degree, 
can ſcarce be believed, but a very conſiderable heat is often produced in ſubter- 
raneous places, either by fermentation or mineral fumes, as the teſtimony of 


miners has abundantly proved. In digging further in the ſame tumulus, ſixteen 


more urns were found, though not in cavities, with bones and black aſhes in 
them, like the firſt. | 


Cheſſil Bank is a continuation of Portland Iſland, reaching north-weſt to Ab- 
botſbury, near ſeven miles, and running parallel to the ſhore, between which 
and the bank there is an inlet of water which forms a lake, and which, in ſome 
places, is half a mile over; in the broadeſt part of it there is a ſwannery, where 
there are not leſs-than ſeven or eight thouſand ſwans. | | 


Among the curioſities of this county muſt be reckoned the riſing and falling 
of the water in Luxford Lake, by Pool, which is ſaid to ebb and flow four times 
every twenty-four hours. I | 


At Hermitage, a village about ſeven miles ſouth of Sherborn, there is a chafm 
ence a large plat of ground, with trees and hedges upon it, was 
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removed intire to the diſtance of forty rods, by an earthquake, which happened | 
on the thirteenth of January 1383. ann 9575 


We have alſo an account that on the twentieth of June 1633, a ſhower of 4 gower of 
blood fell at Pool from a black cloud, and tinged the herbage with red, and that blood. 
in confirmation of the fact, a * number of the leaves ſo tinged, were ſent to 
London for the inſpection of the curious of that time. 
2 * 


At Dorcheſter a fire broke out on the ſirth of Auguſt 1 613, which conſumed Great fires, 
300 houſes, with the two churches of Trinity and All Saints. The damage 
was computed at 200,000 J. but no life was it Co r 


7 


In the reign of queen Elizabeth a fire broke out at Blandford which deſtroyed 

the whole town; and on the fourth of June 1731, it was again burnt, 600 
houſes with the church and other public buildings being deſtroyed, beſides a vil- 
lage beyond the bridge, in which only twenty-ſix houſes were left ſtanding. 
The progreſs of this fire was ſo rapid, and the conſternation of the people ſo 

eat, that moſt of their g and — — Was ed with the houſes : 
it happened alſo that the ſmall pox raged at this time in lace, with t 
riclenbe) ſo that many of the kick; who were taken out of bed to — 
flames, periſhed in the fields. "990 ! 649 n | 175 


At Melpaſh, a village near Bemiſter, lived Sir Thomas More, who being 
ſheriff of Dorſetſhire in the year 1533, ordered all priſon doors in the county to frolic. 
be thrown open in a frolic, and the malefactors to be ſet at liberty; but after- 
wards reflecting upon the folly and danger of what he had done, he applied in a 
very penitent manner to Sir Thomas Powlet, who was then lord treaſurer to 
Henry the Eighth, to intercede with the king in his behalf; Powlet' conſented, 
and one of More's daughters, who were coheireſſes of his fortune, which was 
very great, ſoon after married Powlet's ſecond ſon; and this is faid 'to have' been 
made the condition of his interceſſion. © $0 0 n A: 229"! 
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 Dorſetſhire is that diſtrict which in the time of the Romans was inhabited by Ancient inha- 
the Durotriges, a name purely Britiſh, compounded of Dour, water, and Trig, bitants, 

an inhabitant, and ſignifying a people who dwell by the water or ſea ſide. They 

were afterwards by the Britons called Dourgweir, a name ſynonymous with Du- 

rotriges; and laſtly, by the Saxons Dopperran. At the firſt ſettlement of the 

Saxons in Britain, this county was part of the Weſt Saxon en 7100s and: conti- 

nued fo till their monarch Egbert, having ſubdued the reſt of the Heptarchy; 

became king of that part of the iſland called England. After the monarchy was 

ſettled in Egbert, moſt of the Saxon princes who ſucceeded him, admiring the 

beauty of this county, reſided and were buried in it. 


= 


The inhabitants of Portland were formerly reckoned the beſt ſlingers in Eng- 
land, and became as famous among their countrymen as the inhabitants of the 
iſlands of Majorca and Minorca, who acquired the name of Baleares, were among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans. | ie EE TErr at A : 
| oo ora n a or- 
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eſter. 


Antiquity of | 
Corfe-Caltle. ſuppoſed to; have been built by king Edgar, is thought to have been one of, the 


Antiquities of Warham had anciently a ſtrong caſtle, of which time has left no traces, ex- 


Warham. 


Ancient 
camps. 


Antiouities o Dorcheſter is by Antoninus called Durnovaria, that is, a paſſage over a river; 


to Maiden Caſtle, and the foundations of an old Roman wall, which ſurrounded 
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and by Ptolemy Durnium. In the time of the Romans it was one of the winter 
ſtations of the legions quartered in theſe parts; and at about'a mile diſtance from 
this town they had a ſummer ſtation, now called Maiden Caſtle. It was then a 
camp, with five trenches, and included near ten acres of ground. In the neigh- 
bourhood of this town the Romans had alſo an amphitheatre. 140 feet wide, and 
220 long, now called Maumbury, having a terrace on the top, which is ſtill uſed 
as a publick walk, and commands a proſpect of the town, and the country 
round it. | 47 8 | | 


The famous Roman cauſeway called Ickening Street, leading from this tons 
the town, and a ditch, that ſurrounded: the wall, are {till viſible. 


A great variety of Roman coins have been dug up here at different times; 
ſome of ſilver and others of copper, called by the common people king Dorn's 
pence; for they have a notion that one king Dorn was the founder of Dorcheſ- 
ter. The Romans had alſo a caſtle here, which was demoliſhed by the Danes; 
but after the Norman conqueſt there was another caſtle erected in the ſame ſpot, 
of which the barans were governors for a long time. This town was very con- 
ſiderable before it was ruined by the Danes; and in the time of the Saxons. there 
were_two mints in it for the coinage of money. ke 


The caſtle from which the town now. called Corfe-Caſtle, derived its. name; 


ſtrongeſt in the kingdom. That it was a place of great importance in the time of 
Henry the Third, is manifeſt from hiſtory ; for when Simon Montfort took that 
ince priſoner, in the forty-ſecond year of his reign, it was one of the three fort- 
reſſes which he required to be delivered up to him, and it was afterwards choſen 
by Mortimer for the priſon of king Edward the Second.. It was repaired. by 
king Henry the Seventh, and afterwards by king Charles the Firſt, for whom it 
became a garriſon ; but being betrayed to the parliament forces, they plundered 
and demoliſhed it. The ſite of this caſtle is near half a mile in circumference, 
and by the ruins, it appears to have been not only a ſtrong but magnificent 
building. | F f 6 


cept that the hill on which it ſtood is ſtill called Caſtle Hill. At this place lived 
a recluſe, called Peter, a hermit, who, with his ſon, was hanged, in the reign of 
king John, becauſe he had propheſied that the king ſhould be depoſed at a cer- 
tain time, and offered to ſuffer death if his prediction was not accompliſhed 
but it does not appear whether he was put to death before the time arrived, 'or 


after he incurred the penalty to which he ſubmitted himſelf. 


Near Shillingſton, a village upon the Stour, not far from Sturmiſter, there are 
two hills, one called Hamildon Hill, and the other Hodde Hill; Hamildon Hill 
is fortified with a triple rampart, and Hodde Hill with only a ſingle one. It is 
certain they were both camps; but as they are neither of them mentioned by 
Antoninus in his Itinerary, they can ſcarce be ſuppoſed: to have been thrown up 
by the Romans, and theref6re are generally thought to be Daniſh or a 


Shaftſbury was built by king Alfred 'about the year 880, as appears from the Antiquities of 
following inſcription upon a ftone, which Malmſbury, the hiſtorian, cells us" was Shaftibury. 
| | 4 4 — a : , HHS YEN L . os wed th + 4 

ANNO DOMINICAE INCARNATIONIS- AELFREDVS X -FECIT 

It is ſaid to have been che reſidence of one Aquila, a prophet, who foretold 
that the government of Britain, after having been in the hands of the Saxons 
Normans, would at return 'to the ancient Britons, which iQtion i 
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thought to have been accompliſhed in the acceſſion of king Henry the Seventh, 
and afterwards of the kings of Scotland,” to the throne of In this town 
was bunied king Edward the Martyr, nab boon been erected to him in 
the church, it was fo frequented by the ſuperſtitious pilgrims of that age, that 
the town loſt its old name, and was for ſome time e St. Edward's town. + 


327 eu a 
Wimborn-minſter is called by Antoninus in his Itinerary, Vin dia, of Antiquidgsof 

which the firſt ſyllable is ſtill retained; the ſecond Slade Jun, or bounn, is Wim 

the Saxon name for a river, and anſwers to the word gladia, which is derived from 

the Britiſh word clediau, a river, fo that the ancient and modern name of this 

town are both expreſſive of its ſituation between two rivers, the Stour and the 

Allen. In the time of the Romans it was one of the two winter ſtations for 

their legions in this county, Dorcheſter being the other ; the ſummer ſtation was 

a hill, called Badbury, two miles diſtant from this town. This hill is entrench- 

ed with a triple ditch; and ſeveral Roman coins, urns, and ſwords have been 

dug up in it; and there is a foſſe· way from this hill to the city of Old Sarum, in 

Wiltſhire. In Wimborn the Romans left many relics of their magaificence, for 

which our Saxon anceſtors held the place in the higheſt veneration. 


| King Etheldred, brother of king Alfred, lies buried in the church of this town, 
under a marble tomb, on which is the effigy of a king crowned, a half length, 
and the following inſcription : | 74 1 


IN HOC LOCO QVIESCIT CORPVS S. ETHELDREDI REGIS WEST 
SAXONVM, MARTYRIS, QVI, ANNQ DOMINI DCCCLXXXII. XXII.” 
APRILIS, PER MANVS DANORVM PAGANORVM OCCVBVIT. - 


There is a foreſt in this county, on the borders of Somerſetſhire, called White Ancient 
Hart Foreſt, as it is ſaid, from a white hart, which was chaced in it by King tuſtom;, 

Henry the Third. The king was fo pleaſed with the -beauty . of this creature, 

that he not only. ſpared its life, but ordered that no other perſon ſhould Kill it. 

It was however ſome time afterwards hunted and killed by one Thomas de la 

Linde, with ſeveral others, whoſe names are not mentioned; but the king was fo 

much incenſed when he heard it, that he laid all; their lands under a pecuniary . 

mulct, which to this day is paid yearly into the Exchequer, by the name of 

White Hart flyer. | » „ 


The lands of Brienſton, a village near Blandford, were held by a tenure, which 

obliged the 9 N when the king marched to war againſt either Scotland or 

"I" T iſh a man to walk before him, without any other cloaths than * 3 
OL, I. Dd mir 


by 
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ſhirt, and drawers, holding in one, hand: a bow without a ſtring, and in the ocher 
an arrow without a feather. It is probable that theſe lands were forfeited. to the 
king by ſome military fault, of which this condition was impoſed as a memorial 
when they were reſtored, though tradition. and hiſtory are both equally 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITTIES. 


At Sherborn a biſboprig erected, by king Ina, about the year dec and 
continued here till the. timo of W the Conqueror, who removed the ſee to 
Saliſbury. Here was an houſe of ſecular canons, as early as the did K 
not earlier; but in the. 2 Wilſin, biſho of this ſee, by the CONient, of 
king Ethelred, changed theſe canons into Benedictine monks, and built an abb 
for them, the revenues of which, were confirmed by pope Eugenius the Thir 
in the 3 1145. The abbey was dedicated to St. þ ary, and the revenues of it 
upon ; 


e general ſuppreſſion were rated at 6821. 148. 7d. per annum. 
Not far from the church. in this place an hoſpital was begun, in the fourth 


year of the reign of Henry the Sixth, by the townſmen, which, elevep years af- 


terwards, was incorporated by king Henry the Sixth, by the name of the Maſter 
and Brethren of the Almſhouſes of St, John the Baptiſt, and St. John the 
Exangeliſt, and was to conſiſt of twenty brethren, from whom a maſter was an- 
nually to be elected, twelve poor impotent men, four poor women, and a cha 
lain, to be governed by ſuch ordinances as ſhould be eſtabliſhed, by Robert Ne. 
vil, biſhop of Saliſbury, Sir Humphrey Stafford, knight, Margaret Goghe, John 
Fauntleroy, and John Baret, or any two of them. | 


There is mention of a houſe of friars of the order of St. Auſtin, which be- 
longed to this town in the ſeventeenth of Edward the Third; and the hoſpital or 
free chapel of St. Thomas, upon the green here, is upon record as early as the 
eighteenth. or nineteenth of Richard the Second. 


At Winburn, or Wimborn-minſter, before the 705, St. Cuthburga, daugh- 
ter to Kenred, king of the Weſt Saxons, and ſiſter to king Ina, net an ab- 
bey of Holy Virgins, dedicated to the Virgin Mary. This nunnery being 
deſtroyed by the Danes, one of our king Edwards 1 in ſecular canons, ſo that 
it became a royal free chapel and collegiate, conſiſting of a dean, four preben- 
22 three vicars, four deacons, or ſecondaries, and five ſinging men, and a 
ort of choir has been preſerved here ſince the ſuppreſſion, The revenues were 


valued at 131 l. 14 8. per annum. 


The Saxon king, Ethelbald, in the year 736, gave ten caſſates or hides of 
land, to the earl Cyneberth, to found a monaſtery at Sturmiſter-Newton. 


A nunnery is ſaid to have been at Warham, in the time of the Saxons, before 
the year 876, when this town was aſſaulted and taken by the Danes. In the 
time of Henry the Firſt, one or more of the churches in this town, with ſome 
lands in the neighbourhood, being given by Robert earl of Leiceſter, to the ab- 
bot and convent of Lira, in Normandy, they ſent over and ſettled here a cell of 
their own Benedictine monks, which was dedicated to the Virgin Mary. e's 

| . ; OIL OY e 
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the alien priories, during the war with France, were Mtod by the . the re- 
venues were given to the priory of Montgrace, near Northallerton, in Yorkſhire, 


which continued to receive them ſeveral years; but when the foreigh Houſts were 
diſſolved by king Henry the Fifth, he gave this priory to the Catthulians of 
Shene, near Richmond, in Surry. 1 | 


At Shafrſbury king Alfred, about the year 888, erected and endowed an 4b. 


1 


bey for Benedictine nuns, which at firſt was dedicated to the Virgin Mary; but - 


after St. Edward the king and mar 


was buried in it, it was called by his name. 
At the general fuppreſſion it was 


at 11661, 88. 9 d. per ann. 


The priory or hoſpital of St. John Baptiſt, ſuper montem de Shaftſbuty, was 
in the patronage of the. crown, in the year of king Richard the Second. | 


King Athelſtan, to expiate the murder of his brother Edwin, about the yeat 
933, built an abbey at Milton. It was dedicated to St. Mary, St. Michael, St. 
Samſon, and St. Branwalader. The monks were of the Benedickine order, and 
their revenues rated on the diſſdlution at 378 I. 13s. 11d. p a.. 


At Cerne-Abbey, where the pariſh church now ſtands, there was anciently an 
hermitage, after which there was a ſmall monaſtery of three Religious, founded 
pretty early in the Saxon times, by a rich man, named Egelward, and dedicated 
to St. Peter; but Ailmer, earl of Cornwall, in the year 987, erected 4 noble ab- 
bey here for Benedictine monks. It was firſt dedicated to St. Mary, St. Peter, 
and St. Benedict, and afterwards to St. Edwold, or Athelwold. . It is faid to have 
been deſtroyed by king Canute ; yet at the general diſſolution it was endowed 
with 5151. 17s. 10d. per annum. | | 


village about half way between Cramborn and Wimborn- min- 
ſter, Ordgar, earl of Devonſhire, before the year 970, founded an abbey, the re- 
mains of which were, in the year 1122, annexed by Roger, biſhop of Saliſbury, 
to Sherborn, and it became a priory ſubordinate to that monaſtery. 


At Horton, a vi 


At Cramborn one Ayldwardus Snew, about the year g80, built an abbey of 
Black monks, dedicated to St. Bartholomew, to which at firſt a priory at Tewkf- 
bury, a borough town of Gloceſterſhire, was ſubje& ; but in the year 1102, 
Robert Fitz Haimon having much augmented Tewkſbury, both iri building and 
revenues, Girald, the abbot of Cramborn, thought fit to remove thither, leaving 
at Cramborn only a prior and two monks; and it continued to the diſſolution a 
cell to the abbey of Tewkſbury. 


Ar Abbotſbury, Orcius, or Orking, ſteward: to king Canute; about the year © 


1026, inſtituted a ſociety of ſecular canons, who were by him, or by his widow, 
named Tola, in the time of Edward the Confeſſor, changed into a monaſtery of 
the Benedictine order, and dedicated to St. Peter. The yearly revenues of this 
abbey amounted at the diſſolution to 390 l. 19s. 2d. 


At Frampton was a priory of Black monks, ſubject to the abbey of St. Stephen, 
at Caen, in Normandy, to which it mn by William the Conqueror. Dur- 
2 ing 
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ing the wars between England and France, this, with other alien priories, was 


ſeSed by the king, and ſometimes farmed at 120 marks per annum; but ou 
f St, 


the ſuppreſſion of foreign houſes, it was given to the dean and canons of 
Stephens, Weſtminſter, | | | 


Stower Provoſt, a village ſouth-weſt of Shaftſbury, upon the river Stour, was 
given by Roger de Bellomont, -father to Robert earl of Leiceſter and Mellent, in 
the time of William the Conqueror, to the nunnery of St. Leodegar, or St. Le- 

r de Pratellis, or Preaux, in Normandy, whereupon. it became a cell to that 
oreign monaſtery. After the ſuppreſſion of alien priories, king Henry the Sixth, 
and afterwards king Edward the Fourth, granted this priory to King's College 


At Lodres, a village not far from Bridport, was an alien priory, ſubordinate 
to the abbey of Mountſburgh, in Normandy, to which this manor. was given, by 
Benedict or Richard de Redveriis, in the time of Henry the Firſt, on which ac- 
count. the abbat of that foreign monaſtery was prebendary in the cathedral church 
of Saliſbury, and had a houſe in the Cloſe there, King Richard the Second be- 
ſtowed this cell, being then worth 80 l. per annum, on the priory of St. Anne, 
near the city of Coventry, in Warwickſhire,. during the war between England 
and France ; but in the firſt year of Henry the Fourth, it was reſtored to its ori- 
ginal inſtitution. After the diſſolution of foreign houſes, in the reign of wy 
the Fifth, Lodres was made part of the endowment of Sion Abbey, in Mid- 

elex. | | | 


Robert earl of Mellent 'and Leiceſter, in the time of king Henry the Firſt, 
— the manor of Speſbury, or Specteſbury, near Blandford, to the monks of St. 
eter, de Pratellis, or Preaux, in Normandy, who placed here ſome of their con- 
vent, and made it an alien priory ; but it was afterwards reckoned as part of their 
cell, at Monk Toftes, near Yarmouth, a large borough and ſea-port- town of 
Norfolk, and as fuch granted to the Carthuſians at Witham, not far from Frome- 
Selwood, a market town in Somerſetſhire, by king Henry the Fifth. 


At Bindon, a village ſix miles ſouth-weſt of Warham, Robert de Novo Burgo, 


. and Maud his wife, 1n the year 1172, built an abbey of the Ciſtertian order, far 


an abbat and nine monks, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, which at the diſſolution 
was valued at 1471. 7s. gd. per annum. | | = | 


At Cameſtrum * there was a monaſtery of White nuns, dedicated to St. Mary, 
as early as the time of king Richard the Firſt. 


Richard Poor, biſhop, firſt of Chicheſter, then of Saliſbury, and after of Dur- 
ham, being born at Tarrant Kainſton, a village not far north-eaſt of Blandford, 
founded an abbey of Ciſtertian nuns there, about the year 1230, dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary and All Saints. It had a yearly revenue at the diſſolution of 


2141. 78. 9d. 


o 


Ne place of this name occurs at preſent in this county, for which reaſon ſome have taken this to be 


the ſame with the next monaſtery at Tarrant Kainſton. l 
TI Poning- 
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times reckoned as a/parcel of their cell; at Okeburny, in Wiltſhire. It 

in the twentieth year of king Henry the Sixth, to St. Anthony's hoſpital, in y 
don, and ſeventh of Edward the Fourth, to Eaton College, for the -mainre- 
nance of five ſcholars, bred in their ſchool at Oxford; and 1 in the ſe-, 
venteenth year of the ſame king, to the dean and Predendaries of Munter 


Winterborn Abbats, a village near Dorcheſter, was in alien priory to the ab- 
bey of Cluny, or to the monaſtery of that order de Vaſto, in - - - to 
which this manor, and other eſtates hereabouts were given, before the fifteenth. 
year of the reign of king John. 


At Mayne, or Fryer Mayne, was a preceptory,. belonging to the Knights Hoſ- 
— and as ſuch recited among the lands reſtored to them, upon the new 


of Philip and Mary. 4 


At Eaſt Holme, upon the river Frome, | wear Werben. was, before the twen- 
tieth year of king Edward the Firſt, a cell of a prior and ſome few Cluniac 
monks, ſubordinate to the monaſtery of Montacute, in Somerſetſhire, 


At Blakemore Foreſt, near Dorcheſter, was formerly 2 houſe of Friars Here- 
mites, who were ſettled before the year 1300, in which died Edmund earl of 
Cornwall, who had been a great benefactor, if not the founder of it. But the 
convent ſeems to have forſaken this habitation about the yen 1460; for after 
that time it is ſpoken of as a free chapel, the maſterſhip of which was beſtowed on 
ſeveral prieſts, till it was annexed to Cerne Abbey, in the fifth of Henry the 
Eighth, It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 


At Dorcheſter was  #hoaſe of Franciſcans, or Friars Minors, founded ty John 
Chidiok, before the fourth year of king Edward the Sed. 


The hoſpital of S. John Baptiſt, commonly called St. John's Houſe, in this 
town, was founded before the ſeventeenth yeat of king Edward the Second, and 
granted the twenty=tiath of Henry the Sixth, to Eaton Callege, 79 295 grant was 
confirmed the ſevent of Edward the For 


At Ruſhton, a village lying directly eaſt Goch Bandera, there was an old re- 


ligious houſe, n to St. Leo the patronage. af which was granted to- 
the prior and convent of Twinham, in Suſſex; .the ſeventh of Edward the Third.. 


Over the bridge weſt of the town of 2 is the chapel of St. John, which. 


_ diffolution at gl. os. 8 d. per amum. Here was, alſo a priory, valued. 0 the 
diſſolution at 61. per annum. 


At Melcomb, or Weymouth, in the caſt part of the town, was a houſe of Black: 
f founded by — — Rogers of Brianſton, near Blandford. 


M E M. 


Ponington was an alien priory to the abbey of Bec, in Normandy, and * 


undation of the priory of that Fs 4 in - he en and fifth years of the reign 


probably is the fame with the hoſpital of St- John in this town, valued upon the 
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HIS. 4 of Durham, die ſometimes oa 
led the Biſhopric, and ſometimes the County Palatine of Durham, having 
formerly been a kind of royalty. e. the 1 95 of a biſhop, ſubordinate. 


to the crown. 


* 
. 


BOUNDARIES, EXTENT and $1TUATION.. 


This county is bounded Nonhunberlagd on the north, by the river Tees, 
which divides it from Yorkſhire-on the ſouth, by th e German Ocean on the caſt, 
and by parts of the counties of Weltmoreland, Conan. and Nofthumber- ' 
land on the weſt. It i is of Attia lar figure, meaſures thirty-nine miles in length, 
from eaſt to weſt, N 4 bs adth, from north to ſouth, and 10% in cir- 


- 


it, is 262 mile north London. 1 


- f * 
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cumference; and 30 4 ci of, Durham, which is ſituated nearly in the middle of | 
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mild and pleaſant towards the fe 


x0 ſu 
wid 


near one another in the weſt 


and then, by many | by the 
eier Of Durkamn, falls ineo the Germ, Sea at Sunderland, a conliderable por 


JE 

| market town of this county. - | | | 
AIR, SOIL, and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 
The air of this county is healthy, and though ſharp in the weſtern parts, is yet 


the warm vapours of which mitigate the cold, 
which, in 2 ſituation ſo fat north, muſt be; ſevere in the inc Fate,” The ſoil 
is alſo different; the weſtern parts are mohntaipous and harren, the reſt of the 
count is fruitful,” and, ke che ſeuthern counties, beautifully diverſified with 
meadows, paſtures, cornficlds, and Woods. It abounds with inexhauſtible mines 
of lead and iron, and particularly coal, called Newcaſtle coal, from Newcaſtle 
upon Tine, a large borough town in Northumberland, the port where it is ſhipped 
ply the city of London, and che greateſt part of England. The rivers abound 
Hm, particularly falmon,, known in Lofdon by the name of. Newcaſtle {als 
mon And theſe two articles include the Whole traffic of the place. The coal 
trade of this county is one great nurſery for ſeamen ; and the ports of Durham 
ſupply the royal navy with more men than any other in the kingdom, 


11 "i 14 # i * 3 0 
CIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS, * 


This county is divided not into hundreds, but, like the county of Cumberland. 
into wards or wakes, of which it contains four. It has one city and ſeven market 
towns. It lies in the province of Vork, is a dioceſe. of itſelf, and contains fifty- 
two pariſhes. | | erte ei l habit 
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CITY ad MARKET TOWN S. 


The city is Durham; and the market towns are Aukland-Biſhop's, Barnard- 
Caſtle, Darlington, Hartlepool, Marwood, Stockton, and Sunderland. 


The city of DuxHam was originally by the Saxons called Dunholme, a word 


. compounded of Dun, a hill, and holme, an iſland in a river, and expreſſive of 


its ſituation upon a hill, almoſt ſurrounded by the river Were. The Saxon name 


Dunbolme was changed by the Normans into Dureſme, which was afterwards 


corrupted into the preſent name Durham. This city is ſaid to have been firſt in- 
corporated by king Richard the Firſt, and was anciently governed by bailiffs, ap- 
pointed by the biſhops, and afterwards by an aldgrmanand twelve burgeſſes. Queen 

i Iza- 
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Elizabeth gave it à mayor, aldermen, and common council; but it is now go- 
verned under a charter procured: by biſhop Crew of king Charles the Second, by 

twelve aldermen, twelve common council men, a recorder, ' town clerk, and other 
officers, who can hold a court-leet and court - baron within their city, under the 


ſtile of the biſhop, for the time being. They keep alſo a court inſtituted to regu- 
late diſorders at fairs, called a Pe powder court, from pied, foot, and — 
duſty, becauſe it was held only during the fair, and made its determinations aftet 
a ſummary examination, before the duſt was ſhaken from the feet of the ſuitors. 
The fairs pay about twenty pounds a-year toll, to the biſhop or his leſſee. The 
biſhop of Durham is a temporal prince, being earl of Sadbergh, a ſmall town near 
Stockton, which he holds by barony; he is ſheriff paramount of this county, and 
appoints his deputy, who makes up his audit to him, without accounting to the 
Exchequer. He is alſo as count palatine, lord of this city, and appoints all of- 
ficers of juſtice, and other inferior magiſtrats Be d e 

The ſituation of this city is ſo pleaſant and healthy, and the country in which 
it ſtands ſo plentiful, that it is much frequented by the neighbouring gentry. 
It ĩs . with a fortified wall, and is about one mile long, and one mile 
broad; the form of it is compared to that of a crab, the market place reſembling 
the body, and the ſtreets the claws. * The principal building in it is the cathe- 
dral, which is dedicated to Chriſt and the Virgin Mary. It is a magnificent pile, 
411 feet long, and eighty broad, with three ſpacious iſles, one in the middle. 
and one at each end; that in the middle is 170 feet long, the eaſtern iſle is 132 
feet long, and the weſtern 190 feet. In the weſtern iſle was a chapel of the Virgin 
Mary, called Galilee ;. the outſide of this chapel was adorned with two handſome 
ſpires, covered with lead, the towers of which are ſtill ſtanding. In the north 
tower there were four large bells, three of which, ſoon after the reformation, 
were added to three in the middle tower, but they have been fince caſt into eight. 
The eaſtern iſle was formerly called the Nine Altars, - becauſe in the front facin 
the church, there were ſo many erected, that is, there were four in the no 
part of the iſle, four in the ſouth, and one in the middle. The middle one, 
which was dedicated to St. Cuthbert, the patron of the church, was the moſt 
beautiful, and near it was a rich ſhrine of that ſaint, The whole building is 
ſtrongly vaulted, and ſupported by large 2 The wainſcot of the choir is well 
wrought, the organ large and good, and the font of marble. There is a handſome 
ſcreen at the entrance into the choir, which is one hundred and ſeventeen feet long, 
and thirty- broad. Many of the windows are very curious, particularly the 
middle window, to the eaſt, which is called the Catharine Wheel, or St. Catharine's 
window; it comprehends all the breadth of the choir, and js compoſed of twenty- 
four lights; in ſouth end of the church was a window called St. Cuthbert's, 


in which was painted the hiſtory of the life and miracles of that ſaint; on the 
north ſide was a third window, on which the hiſtory of Joſeph was painted, and 


which was therefore called Joſeph's window. In the chapel called Galilee, the 
women, who were not allowed to go farther up than a line of marble, by the 
ſide of the font, uſed to hear divine ſervice, and it then contained ſixteen altars, 
for the celebration of the maſs, but it is now uſed for holding the conſiſto 
court. The chapter-houſe, in which ſixteen biſhops are interred, is a ſtately 
room ſeventy-five feet long, and thirty-three broad, with an arched roof of ſtone, 
and a beautiful feat at the upper end, for the inſtalment of the' biſhops. The 
decorations of this church are ſaid to 15 richer than thoſe of any other church 
YOL. 1. | e | in 
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in England, it having ſuffered leſs by the alienation of its revenues, thay any 
other cathedral. King Henry the Eighth eſtabliſhed the preſent endowment of 
this church, for a dean, twelve prebendaries, twelve minor canons, a deacon; ſubs 
deacon, ſixteen lay ' ſinging men, a ſchool maſter, uſher, maſter of the choriſ- 
ters, a divinity reader, eight almſmen, eighteen ſcholars, ten choriſters, two ver- 
gers, two porters, two cooks, two butlers, and two facriſtans. N 


This cathedral is adorned with a fine ſter on the ſouth ſide, formerly glaz- 
ed with painted glaſs ; on the eaſt fide is the chapter-houſe, the deanery, and a 
building called the Old Library; on the weſt fide 1s the dormitory, and under 
that are the treaſury and ſong houſe; on the north ſide is the new l „which 
is a large lightſome building, begun by dean Sudbury, on the ſite the old 
common 2 — of a convent. Beſides the cathedral there are fix pariſh churches, 
three of which ſtand in the principal or middle patt of the town, and the other 


three in the ſuburbs. Thoſe. in the town are St. Nicholas, or the City Church; 


which ſtands in the market place, St. Oſwald's, commonly called Elvet Church, 
and St. Margaret's, called rols-gute Church, which is a parochial chapel to St. 
Oſwald's. hoſe in the ſub are St. Giles's, comm called Gilly- 
Church, St. Mary's the Great, commonly called North Bailey Church, and St. 
Mary's the Leſs, called South Bailey Church; St. Mary's the Great is alſo called 
=o 3 becauſe before it was rebuilt its ſteeple ſtood on an arch croſſing 
e ſtreet. J 


South of the cathedral is the college, a quadrangular pile of building, incloſ- 
ing a ſpacious court; it conſiſts at preſent of houſes for the prebendaries; and 
the greateſt part of it has been either new built, or very much improved ſince 
the reſtoration. Oppoſite to the college Fare upon the eaſt fide, is the exche- 
quer; at the weſt end was the gueſt-hall, for the entertainment of ＋ and 
near it the granary, and other offices of the convent. On the north ſide of the 
cathedral is the college ſchool, with a houſe for the maſter; and between the 
church-yard and what is called the caſtle, or the biſhop's palace, is an area, cal- 
led the Palace Green; to the weſt of this is the ſhire hall, where the aſſizes and 
ſeſſions are held for the county, and near it is a fine library, built by doctor 
Coſin, who was biſhop of this ſee in the time of Charles the Second, and the 
exchequer built by doctor Nevil, who was biſhop afterwards. In the exchequer 
are the offices belonging to the county palatine court. On the eaſt ſide of the 
cathedral is an hoſpital, built and endowed by biſhop Coſin; and there are two 
ſchools, one at each end of it, founded by biſhop Langley, and new built by 
biſhop Coſin. On the north fide of the cathedral is the caſtle, which after- 
wards became the biſhop's palace; it was built by William the Conqueror, and 


the outer gate of it is now the county gaol. 


The other public buildings of this city are the tolbooth, by which may be 
underſtood the cuſtom-houſe, which ſtands near St. Nicholas's church; the croſs, 
and a conduit, both in the market place; there are alſo two ſtone bridges over 
the river Were. 4 | | 


AvKLAND Bisnor's was formerly called North Aukland, to diſtinguiſh it from 


another town called Auk land; both are ſituated in a diſtrict of this county cal- 


led Auklandfhire, from which they derive their name. Aukland is probably a 
| ; - COI- 
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ukland, and it. is now called Biſhop's Auk- 
the biſhops of this ſee. It is ſituated near 


the beſt towns in the county, and has a ſtone. 
i e was built, or rather improved, by Anthon 
Beck, who was biſhop of Durham in the reign of Edward the Firſt, fa the civ 
war of 1641, it fell into the hands of Sir Arthur Haſlerig, baronet, a comman- 
der in the parliament army, who pulled moſt of it down, and built a new houſe 
with the materials. Upon the reſtoration it came into the hands of biſhop Coſin, 
who pulled down the houſe built by Haſlerig, and added a large apartment to 
what remained of the old building. He allo erected a chapel in it, where he 
lies buried, from which time it was called Biſhop's Aukland, and founded and 
endowed a hoſpital for two married men, and two married women. e 0 


Barnard CasTLE takes its name from Barnard Baliol, great grandfather to 
John Baliol, king of Scotland, who erected a caſtle here, and built the town. 
It lies on the north ſide of the river Tees, at the diſtance of 253 miles from Lon- 
don, and conſiſts chiefly of one handſome with lanes branching from it. 
In the reign of Edward the Fourth, the duke of Gloceſter, afterwards Richard. 
the Third, erected a college here for a dean and canons; and in the ſame reign 
an hoſpital was founded for a maſter and three poor women. The manufactures 
of this town are ſtockings, bridles, reins, and belts, and it is famous for the 
beſt white bread in all the country. | 


DARLINGTON is ſituated upon the river Skern, at the diſtance of 243 miles 
from London. This is one of the four ward towns in the county of Durham, 
and conſiſts of ſeveral ſtreets, which, not being paved, are in the winter very 

irty. It has a ſpacious market place, a handſome church, with a tall ſpire, and a 
free ſchool. It is a poſt town, and à great W in the road from Ber- 
wick to London; and it is one of the moſt conſiderable places in the north of 
England for the manufacture of linen, particularly that ſort called huckabacks, 
uſed for table cloths and napkins, of which great quantities, ſome ten quarters 
wide, are ſent to London and other places; ſome other fine linen cloth is alſo 
made here, and the water of the Skern is ſo famous for bleaching, that linen is 
ſent from Scotland to this town to be bleached. eee eee 


HaxTL8PooL is diſtant from London 236 miles, and ſtands on a promonto- 


nate officers. It depends chiefly on the fiſhing trade, and its harbour, which is 
much frequented by colliers paſſing to and from Newcaſtle. | 


| Marwoop is ſituated upon the river Tees, at the diſtance of 255 miles from 
London, It has nothing of note but a ſtocking manufactory, and a park, which 
reaches from this town to Barnard Caſtle, | In 


STOOKTON is ſituated on the river Tees, about two miles from its mouth, at 
the diſtance of 220 miles from * It is a corporation town, governed by 
| | 3 OO R 


country containing ſe- 


ry, encompaſſed on the north, the weſt, and the ſouth ſides, by the ſea. It is 
an ancient corporation, governed by a mayor and aldermen, with other ſubordi- 
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A flood. 


Hell- kettles. 
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a mayor and aldermen, and is one of the four ward towns of the county. It is 
well built, is a place of great reſort and buſineſs, and its trade, and the number 
of its inhabitants are ſo much increaſed of late, that a church has been erected in 
the place of a little old chapel. The river Tees is capable of bearing ſhips of 
good burden at this place, but the current is frequently dangerous. For the 
management of the port there are a collector of the cuſtoms, and other inferior 
officers. Here is a good trade to London for lead, butter, and bacon; and there is 
a courſe near the town where there are frequent horſe races. The port of Stock- 
ton is a member of the port of Newcaſtle, as appears by a commiſſion returned 
into the Exchequer in the reign of king Charles the Second, and by a'repi 

made in the third year of * George the Second, of the dimenſions of its . 
lawful quays for ſhipping and landing goods. L Ae N rb Kali ly; 


SUNDERLAND according to ſome writers has been thus called from its ſituation 
at the mouth of the river Were, which, together with the ſea, almoſt ſurrounds 
it, rendering it a peninſula, or a piece of land almoſt ſundered from the continent; 
others, with, more probability, think the name derived from the Saxon "word 
Sonde filand, which ſignifies a r precinct, with privileges of its own.” It 
is 263 miles diſtant from London, and is a borough and ſea port. How it is 

overned does not appear, but it is a populous well built town, and has a very 
ne church. It has a coal trade, from which it derives great wealth; and the 
coal of this place is ſo remarkable for burning lowly, that it is ſaid to make three 
fires. The part is fo ſhallow, that the ſhips ire obliged to take in their loading 
in the open road, which 1s ſometimes very dangerous to the keelmen or lighter- 
men that bring the coals down to the ſhips; the ſhips therefore which load here, 
are generally imaller than thoſe in the neighbouring ports, but as they ride in 
the apen fea, they are ready to fail as ſoon as they can get in their loading, 
which is a very conſiderable advantage, for they have been known to fail, to de- 
liver their coals at London, to beat up againſt the wind in their return, and to 

et back before the ſhips at Shields, a confiderable port at the mouth of the 
Fine, which was loaded before them, had been able to get over the bar. 
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Near the confluence of the rivers Tees and Bauder, about midſummer 1689, 
there happened an eruption of water, which, in forcing its paſſage from-below, 
carried away a quantity of earth that left a chaſm of one hundred and ſixty yards 
long, eighty yards broad, and fix or ſeven deep, choaked up both the rivers, and 
killed great quantities of fiſh. The meadows over which the flood paſſed, were 
allo ſpoiled for a time, by the mud which it left behind. e 


At Oxenhall, a hamlet between Darlington and the Tees, are three large deep 
pits full of water, called Hell- kettles, and by the common people thought to 
have no bottom. Some ſuppoſe theſe pits to have been ſunk by an earthquake, 
becauſe from an ancient — 9 entitled the Chronicle of Tinmouth, it appears that 
on Chriſtmas day, in the year 1179, the earth at this place roſe to a great height 
above the level, in which ſtate it continued till the evening, and then ſinking 
down with a horrid noiſe, was ſwallowed up, and left a pit full of water, which 
has continued ever ſince. The people here have an opinion that theſe pits com- 
municate with the river Tees, and with' each other, by ſubterraneous * 


* 
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This opimon Mr: Camden ſeems to have adopted, and as a proof of the fact, he 
relates, that one Cuthbert Tonſtall, a biſhop of Durham, having put a. gooſe, 
which he marked for the purpoſe, into one of theſe. wells, found it again in the 
river Tees. This ſtory however is not now | credited, and by a later account of 
the pits it appears, that the depth of the deepeſt is not above thirty yards; the 
moſt probable opinion ſeems to be that they are old coal pits, fur oS , uſeleſs by 
the riſing: of water in them, which is always cold, though Mr. Camden ſays it is 
hot. It is remarkable that the pits are always full to the brim, - which is upon 
the ſame level with the river Tees; there ſeems therefore to be good". reaſons to 
believe that the water in the pits is ſupphed from the river, whether, the paſſage 
of communication would permit a to go through it or not; nor does this 
communication make it neceſſary Tar the pits ſhould be deeper than they are. 


In the channel of the Were, a little below Branſpeth, a village near Durham, salt fpriogs. 
there. are many very large ſtones, which are never covered but when that river 
overflows, and over which if water is poured, it will in a ſhort time become 
brackiſh; and at Saltwater Haugh, not far diſtant, there is a ſalt ſpring in the 
middle of the Were, which is beſt perceived in the ſummer, when the water of 
the river is low, then it is ſeen bubbling up. The water of this ſpring tinges 
all the ſtones near it with a red colour; it is as ſalt as any brine, and when boil- 
ed, it produces a great quantity of bay ſalt, though not ſo palatable as common 
falt. t ent $33 3 2 F „ 11 36.074 5 
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Near Branſpeth there is a medicinal ſpring ſtrongly impregnated with ſulphur, Medicinal 
and between that fpring and the city of Durham is a mineral water, upon which ſprings. 
Dr. Wilſon wrote a treatiſe entitled Spadacrene Dunelmenſis. 
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Hunwick, a village upon the Were, ſouth-weſt of Durham, is remarkable for 
its wells, the water of which, though very ſweet, is ſtrongly impregnated with 
ſulphur. It is in high repute, and much frequented. 1 170 


Neſham, a village upon the Tees, ſouth-eaſt of Darlington, and in the road Remarkable 
from London ta Durham, is remarkable for a ford over the river, where the bi- cuſtom. 
ſnop, at his firſt coming to take poſſeſſion of his ſee, is met by the country gen- 
tlemen, and where the lord of x manor- of. Sockburs, a village ſouth-ea t of 
Neſham, upon the ſame river, advances into the middle of the ſtream, and pre- 
fents him with a faulchion, as an emblem of his temporal power, which he re- 
turns to him again, and then proceeds on his way. 5 


. 
- 
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Sheales in this county is of conſiderable note for its ſalt works, there being in Salt works; 
this place above 200 pans for boiling; the ſea water into ſalt, which are ſaid to 
require 100,000 chaldrons of coals every year. The ſalt made here ſupplies Lon- 
don, all the intermediate country, and every place that is 1 with that 
commodity by the navigation of the river Thames. F 


* 


A woman of Weremouth, called alſo Monk Weremouth, a village upon the gyrpricng 
north bank, at the mouth of the river Were, oppoſite to Sunderland, being, birt 
ſafely delivered of a fine boy, was ſeven, weeks afterwards, on the nineteenth. of 

April 1744, taken ill while ſhe was in her uſual health, and employed 3 5 


* 
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ithouſehold affairs, and brought to bed of another boy, who was a fine child, and 
likely to live. 3 "EA | 
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Ancient inha- The biſhopric of Durham was anciently a part of the country inhabited by the - 
bitants. Brigantes; upon the eſtabliſhment of the Saxon heptarchy it — a part of 
the kingdom of Northumberland, and was one of the counties which, being on 
the ſouth ſide of the Tine, were called Deira, to diſtinguiſh them from the nor- 
thern diviſion of the kingdom of the Northumbers, known by the name of Ber- 
nicia. Soon after the Saxons were converted to Chriſtianity, this county was 
given by their kings, to St. Cuthbert, biſhop of Lindisfern, an iſland in the coun- 
ty of Northumberland, now known by the name of Holy Iſland, and to his ſuc- 
ceſſors for ever; the monkiſh writers therefore called this county the Patrimony 
of St. Cuthbert, in the ſame ſenſe as the Romiſh eccleſiaſtical ſtate is to this day 
called the Patrimony of St. Peter. The Danes and Normans confirmed this grant 
of the Saxon kings, and added ſeveral other liberties and privileges to the church 
of St. Cuthbert. In the reign of William the Conqueror, one Walcher, a na- 
tive of Lorrain, being biſhop of Durham, bought the earldom of Northumberland 
of the king, and then aſſuming the office of a ſecular judge, fat in court, and 
with unlimited authority determined all cauſes at his pleaſure. This is ſuppoſed 
to have been the origin of the temporal power of the biſhops of Dunham, and 
upon this purchaſe it is ſuppoſed to have been made a county palatine. 


The ancient The biſhops of Durham, as counts palatine, have borne in their ſeals a knight 

privileges of armed on horſeback, brandiſhing a ſword with one hand, and holding out the 

urham as a arms of the biſhopric in the other. The common people inſiſting on their privi- 
5 leges, have refuſed to march into Scotland in time of war, pretending that they 

28 a-count P. were Halkverk men, that is men bound to do nothing but holy works, that they 

palatine. held their lands to defend the body of St. Cuthbert, and that they were not to 

ſerve out of the confines of the biſhopric, either for the king or for the biſhop. 

King Edward the Firſt ſeized the prerogatives of one of theſe biſhops, and took 

away many of the privileges of the ſee, ſome of which however the ſucceeding 

biſhops recovered, and ſo great was their power even after its abridgment by 

king Edward the Firſt, - that it became a maxim, Quicquid rem habet extra comita- 

tum Dunelmenſem epiſcopus habet intra, nifi aliqua fit conceſſio aut 'preſcriptio in ton- 

trarium, i. e. whatever prerogative the king has wit the county of Dur- 

© ham, the biſhop has within it, unleſs there be ſome conceſſion or preſcription 

to the contrary.” Though the canons forbad any clergyman to be preſent when 

judgment of blood was given, yet the biſhop of Durham might on thoſe occaſions 

fit in court in his purple robes, whence came the old faying Solum Dunelmenſe 
ſtold jus dicit et enſe. | | 75 1 


The biſhop of Durham had power to call a ——— and to create barons 
to ſit in it, of which parliaments, and the ſubſidies granted by them, the ancient 


rolls of Durham give an account. The biſhop had alſo power to raiſe taxes, and 
to coin money: the courts were kept in his name, he appointed all judges and 
Juſtices of the peace, and all writs ran in his name. All recognizances entered 
upon the biſhop's cloſe rolls in his chancery, and made to him or in his name, 
were as valid within this county, as thoſe made to the king were in other coun- 

| tles; 
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treſpaſſes, but alſo way — 
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vice-admirals, his courts of admiralty, and h 
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and the tenure of the lands is much the ſame to this day: the lands, goods, = 
and he till claims 


chattles of ſuch as were convicted of treaſon, fell to 4 

all forfeitures upon outlawries and felonies. Such were the privileges of the 

biſhops of Durham, when they were 8 by a ſtatute of the twenty -· ſeventh 

— reign of king r th, which in —— of 

their palatine power, particu ons, judges, and 

— judicial writs and — — n n 
were ſtill permitted to act as juſtices of the peace. 


In the reign of king Edward the Sixth, this biſhopric was diſſolved, and che 
parliament gave all its revenues and immunities to the crown; but queen _ 
FN 
1 left it. | 


As this county was a kind of principality, diſtin& from the reſt of the ki 
dom, it never ſent repreſentatives to parkament till the reign of king Charles 
Second. 


The city of Durham owes its ori into the! monks of Lindisfern, « monaſtery, | 
in a ſmall Hand ſouth-eaſt of Berwic n Tweed, a town of Northum 4 mp - 
berland, who being with Eardulfus, t their biſhop, drive their habitation Durham. 
by the Danes, retired firſt to Cheſter in the Street, a {mall town north ef Dur- | 
ham, about the year 883, carrying with them the relicks of their biſhop, St. 
Cuthbert; having continued there 113 years, removed to this place about 

the year 995, and depoſited their relicks under a ſmall oratory, which they built. 

of ſticks and twigs, wattled together : this oratory, Aldwin, the biſhop, .who then: 
transferred the epiſcopal ſee from Cheſter in the Street to Durham, afterwards 
improved into a cathedral. This cathedral William de Careleph, who was biſhop+ 

of Durham about the year 1083, pulled down, and began a more ſtately church, 

which was finiſhed by his ſucceſſors, In a chapel, dedicated to St. Mary, at the 

weſt end of this cathedral, ſtands the tomb of enerable Bede, a monk, and an 

ancient Britiſh hiſtorian, and over it hangs an old parchment ſcroll, ——— 

his virtues, where, among other encomiums it is ſaid, that he was omni major 


angelus in orbis angulo; it concludes with hac ſunt in foſſa * Venerabilis 45 


* 
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In this cathedral are till preſerved many old records of Scotland, the kings -of 


; Near'this city may Rill be ſeen the remains 7 s of a Roman man military way, witch by 
fome writers is ſuppoſed to be part of the cauſeway, called Tkenild Street,  reach- 


ing from the mouth of the river Tine, to St. Davids in Wales. 


5 Bee. . 1 * 111. 101 It 45% 2 g 
Antiquities of Cheſter in the Street, a ſmall town near Durham, in the way to Berwick, was 
Cheſterin the called by the Saxons Loncepcep, and is therefore ſuppoſed by Mr. Camden to 


Street. 


Roman anti- 


guities, 


have been the Roman Condercum, a ſtation, ad lineam valli, where the Notitia 
tells us the firſt wing of the Aſtures kept garriſon; others think the Condercum 
muſt have been nearer to the Picts Wall, and therefore ſuppoſe it to have been 
Sunderland. ai Ban 10 ry | 


In the year 1057, Egelric, then biſhop of Durham, laid the foundation of a 
church here, in memory of the reſidence of his ſucceſſors, the monks of Lindis- 
fern and their biſhop, in this place; and while the work was carrying on, he dug 
up ſo large a ſum of money, ſuppoſed to have been buried by the Romans, that 
thinking himſelf ſufficiently enriched, he reſigned his biſhopric, and retired. to a 
monaſtery at Peterborough, a city in the county of Northampton, where be had 
formerly been abbot, the buildings of which he very much improved and en- 
larged. He conſtructed ſeveral other publick works of great expence, particu- 
larly a cauſeway from Deeping to Spalding, which are two market towns in Lin- 
colnſhire, over a marſhy country, with ſeveral bridges in proper places. This 
cauſeway is ſtill called Egelric Road. 


Lancheſter, a town ſtanding north-weſt of Durham, upon the Roman high- 
way called Watling Street, is ſuppoſed by Mr. Camden to be the Roman Longo- 
vicum, ſeveral inſcriptions having been dug up here which favour that opinion, 


and it appearing by many ruins, to have been fortified with a ſtrong thic wall, 


and adorned with temples, palaces, and other publick buildings. 


Bincheſter, a town upon the river Were, ſouth-weſt. of the city of Durham, is 
ſuppoſed to have been the Vinovium of Antoninus, and the Binovium of Ptolemy. 
Here are ftill viſible the ruins of walls and caſtles; a variety of ſeals, urns, and 
other antiquities have been dug up in this place,” particularly ſome Roman coins, 
called Bincheſter pennies ; and two altars, one of them inſcribed DEAR. MA- 
'TRIB. Q. LO - - CL. QVINTIANVS - - - COS. V. S. L. M. and the other 
- - - - - - - TRIB. COHORT. CARTOV - - - MARTI VICTORI GENIO 
LOCI ET BONO EVENTVI, the inſcription being imperfect. +4 


At Winſton, a village upon the Tees, about four miles eaſt from Bernard- 
Caſtle,” are ſeen the remains of a Roman highway, which may be traced from 
Bincheſter to Cattarick, a village near Richmond, a conſiderable borough town 
of Yorkſhire, | 


Perſebridge, or Preſbrigg, a village upon the Tees, weſt of Darlington, is ſup- 
poſed by Dr. Gibſon to have been originally called Prieſt-bridge, either from two 
neighbouring prieſts, who built a bridge of ſtone over the river here, inſtead of 
3 wooden bridge which they found there; or from ſome prieſts, who were 
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appointed to officiate in a chapel, "che rbinis'of which are ſtill to be ſeen, near the . 
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bridge. A Roman altar, fair inſcription, was dug up here not long 
and ſeveral urns, coins, and other antiquities, have been Pu in this neig —.— 
hood. It is generally believed that the Roman highway from Cattarick to Bin- 
cheſter, enters the county of Durham at this tw mm. 4 


Near Wlütborn-Leſard, a ſmall 'rown upon the banks of the river Tine, near 
its mouth, a number of copper coins were dug up ſome years moſt of 
them of Conſtantine, 'with the fun on the reverſe, and the words SOLI INVIC- 
TO COMITI, _ Two were of the emperor Licinius, two of Maximianus, and 
one of Maxentius, having a triumphal arch on the reverſe, and the words CON- 
SERVATORI URBIS. © n n eng, 


Ebcheſter, a town lying north · weſt of Cheſter in the Street, upon ſmall river 
called the Darwent, ich runs into the Tine, derives its name from Ebba, a 
Saxon ſaint, the daughter of Ethelfrid, king of Northumberland, who lived 
here about the year 630. Here were Gteorerell not many years ago, the traces 
of a Roman ſtation, about 200 yards ſquare, with large ſuburbs, where a variety 
of ancient remains have been dug up, among which was an altar and an urn, with 
yo 4: 4 et nntortriee true: tht tg, CR JO 


Gateſhead, lying on the ſouth ſide of the Tine, is as it were the ſuburb of 
Newcaſtle, in Northumberland, from which it is divided by the river only, and 
over that there is a ſtately ſtone bridge, with an iron gate in the middle of it, 

having the arms of the biſhopric of Durham upon the eaſt, and thoſe of New- 
caſtle upon the weſt ſide, and ſerving as the boundary between the county of Dur- 
ham and that of Northumberland. This town, in time of the Romans, was cal- 
led Gabroſentum, a name derived from two Britiſh words, Gaffr, a goat, and Pen, 
a head; the Saxons alſo called it Laerrheved, and the ancient hiſtorians Capre 
Caput, i. e. Goat's head, a name which Mr. Camden ſuppoſes it to have derived 
from ſome [neighbouring inn, known by the ſign of a goat's head. When king 
Edward the Sixth ſuppreſſed the biſhopric of Durham, he annexed this place to 
the town of e but queen Mary ſoon after reſtored it to the church. It 
is thought to have been built before Newcaſtle, Which yet is very ancient, and to 
have been a frontier garriſon againſt the Scots and Pifts. In the time of the Ro- 
mans it was defended by the ſecond cohort of the Thraces. _ | 


Jarro, Varro, or Girwy, a village near the mouth of the Tine, is remarkable 
for having been the birth-place o Venerable Bede. In this place he alſo died, 
and was buried, in the year 734, and his body continued here till it was removed 
to Durham. | 


Antiquiges of 


Jar ro, 


The church of this town was founded by king Egfrid, as appears by the fol- 
lowing inſcription on the church wall: DEDICATIO BASILICAE SCI PAVLI 
VIII KL. MAI ANNO XVI ECFRIDI REG. CEOLFRIDI ABB. EIVS- 
DEMQ; ECCLES. DO. AVCTORE CONDITORIS ANNO HI. but the 
XVI. in this inſcription ſhould be XV. becauſe king Egfrid reigned no more 
than fifteen years. | A bats 
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Roman anti- 


quities. 


Ancient 


At Sheales, in this county, was dug up ſome years ago, a 
of an intire coarſe rag ſtone, four feet hi 
which, by what remains of it, we have reaſon to believe ſhould be read thus: 


DIS. DEABVSQ; MATRIBVS PRO SALVTE M. AVRELII ANTONINT 


: the front of it 


Roman altar, 
an inſcription, 


AVGVSTI IMPERATORIS - - VOTVM SOLVIT LVBENS MERITO 


flower-pot 


OB REDITVM. On the backſide of this altar was engraved in bas relievo, 4 
on one ſide was a cutting knife, and the ax, uſed in facrifice, in bas 


relievo; and on the other ſide was an ewer and a ladle. It is ſuppoſed that this 


| The rivers Tees and Were, in this county, are 
Vedra of Ptolomey ; the river Were is alſo the ſame that Bede calls Wirus. 


altar, was erected upon Caracalla's return from his expedition againſt the Scots, 
ithout doubt the Tait and 


Raby-Caſtle, north-eaſt of Bernard - Caſtle, is an ancient building, erected b 
the family of Nevil; and Norham Caſtle, near Berwick, upon the river Tw 
belongs to this county, having been built by Ralph, biſhop of Durham, on a 


ſteep rock that he moated round, for the ſecuri 
the incurſions of the Scots moſs- troopers. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


At or near Hartl „called Heorthu, founded upon 


| was an ancient monaſtery 


ty of this part of his dioceſe again 


the firſt converſion of the Northumbrians to Chriſtianity, about the year 640, as 
ſome ſuppoſe by a religious woman, named Hieu; or, according to others, by 


St. Be 


1275, 
told. 


At this place was alſo a houſe of Grey friars, founded before the year 
by whom, or what its revenues were at the diſſolution, we are not 


At Gateſhead there was a monaſtery, of which nothing more is known than 
that Uttan was abbat of it before the year 653. | 


In the reign of king Henry the Third here was alſo an hoſpital dedicated to 


the Holy Trinity, for a chaplain and three 


o was an hoſpital 


for four chaplains, founded by Nicholas de Farneham, biſhop of Durham, about 


the year 1247, and dedicated to St. Edmund, the biſhop. I 
to it, in the twenty-ſeventh year of the reign of 


Henry the Sixth, to the prioreſs and nuns of St. Bartholomew, in Newcaſtle, 
was valued upon the diſſolution at 51. 9 s. 4d. per annum. 


aſtery, before the year 660, which was af- 


all the lands belonging 


At Ebcheſter, St. Ebba built a mon 
terwards deſtroyed by the Danes. 


t was granted, with 


A 


Weremouth, called alſo Monk Weremouth, a town ſituated on the north 


bank, at the mouth of the Were, o 
Egfrid to abbat Benedict Biſcopius, 
ed it to St. Peter. 


poſite to Sunderland, was given b 
| o founded a monaſtery here, and dedicat- 
It ſuffered in the Daniſh wars, and was burnt down in an in- 


king 


road made by Malcolm, king of Scotland, in the year 1070; it was afterwards 
begun to be rebuilt by Walcher, biſhop of Durham, but his ſucceſſor, William 
de Carilepho, about the year 1083, removed moſt of the monks to Durham, to 


which 


I 

ich Weremoyth became a cell for three or four Benedictine monks. It was 
valued upon the diſſolution at 25 L. 88. 4d. per am. bins? + 

At Jarro, a monaſtery was founded ki Egfrid, about the 684. It 
was dedicated to St. Paul, and rae yp monks of the take” ends! under 
the ſame abbat as that of Weremoyth ; Me that alſo, it became at laſt a cell ro 


Durham. It was valued on the diſſolution at 
houſe Venerable Bede received his education. 


In the 


| e year 1286, Anthony Beck, who was then biſhop of Durham, made the 
church, which had been left at Cheſter in the Street by the monks of Lindiſ- 
fern, when they removed to Durham, collegiate, ing of a dean, ſeven 
prebendanies, five chaplains, three deacons, and other miniſters. The vicarage 
and prebends of this church were valued upon the diſſolution at 7 l. 12s. 8 d. 
8 7 | | 8 

At Durham there was a provoſt and ſecular canons ſettled in the cathedral ſoon 
after it was built, by Aldwin ; but theſe being expelled by biſhop William de 
Carilepho, with the conſent of the pope and king, a prior and convent of Bene- 
dictine monks were placed in their ſtead, who continued till the general diffolu- 
tion, when the biſhopric was valued in the whole at 31381. gs. 8d. per annum, 
and 28211. 18. 5 d. clear, and the revenues of the church at 13661. 10s: gd. 
per annum. 1 | = 


At Kepeyre, a near Durham, biſhop Randal. built an hoſpital, dedicat- 
ed to St. Giles, for a maſter and brethren, which by the bounty of Hugh Pu- 
taceo, Puſar, or Pudſey, a ſucceeding biſhop of and other benefactors, 
was ſo well endowed, as upon the diſſolution to be rated at the yearly revenues 
of 1861. Qs. 10 d. in the whole, and 1641. 28. 11 d. clear. 


At Finchale, a village near Durham, there was an hermitage, which biſhop | 


Randal gave before the year 1128, to the monks of Durham, by whoſe conſent 
the holy man Godric, afterwards canonized, enjoyed the ſame many years, and 
devoted the place particularly to the ſervice of St. John Baptiſt. Upon Godric's 
death, in the year 1170, ſame monks of Durham retired hither, and had an al- 
lowance made them towards their fu , by Hugh; biſhop of Durham, in the 
time of Henry the Second. 'Henry de Putaceo, = to biſhop Hugh, about the 
year 1196, having very much increaſed the revenues, a prior and monks of the 
Benedictine order, ſubordinate to Durham, were ſettled here. At the diſſolution 
this houſe conſiſted of a prior and eight monks, whoſe yearly revenues were va- 
lued at 122 l. 15s. 3d. | 

At Sherburn, a village near Durham, there was an hoſpital for lepers, found- 
ed by biſhop Hugh, and dedicated to St. Mary, Magdalen. The yearly revenues 
of this houſe at the diſſolution, amounted to 138 J. 78. clear; it then maintained 
lixty-five lepers, . beſides a maſter and ſeveral prieſts. It is ſtill in being, and the 
maſterſhip is in the gift of the we; 4 - Durham. N Min . 
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381 146. 4d. per annum. At this - 


At Darlington Was a collegiate church of a dean and three prebendaries, found- 
ed by the ſame roy Hugh, and dedicated to St. Cuthbert. It was valued at | 
the diſſolution at 31 J. 8s. 4d. clear, per annum. eee 


At Bactanesford, a village of this name ſaid to have been formerly in this cbun- 
ty, was a monaſtery of Black eanons from Giſborn, a market town of, Yorkſhire, 
begun by Henry, ſon to biſhop Hugh, but the monks of Durham oppoſed it ſo. 
much, that after his father's deceaſe he deſiſted, and gave what he deſigned for 
this houſe to the eſtabliſhing a cell at Finchale, in the year 1199595. 


At Norton, a village ſomewhat to the north-weſt of Stockton, was: an ancient 
collegiate church, dedicated to St. Mary, conſiſting of eight prebendaries or por- 
tioniſts, before the year 1227, and then in the patronage of the biſhop of Dur. 
ham. It was valued upon the diſſolution at 34 J. 138. 4 d. a aer. 


At Gretham, a village about half way between Hartlepool and Stockton, Ro- 
bert de Stichill, biſhop of Durham, in the year 1262 built and endowed an hoſ- 
pital for a maſter and brethren, dedicated to St. Mary and St. Cuthbert. Its 
yearly revenues were valued upon the diſſolution at 97 I. 6s. 3 d. clear. It is 
{till in being, and the maſterſhip of it in the gift of the biſhop of Durbam. 


At Lancheſter was a collegiate church for a dean and ſeven prebendaries, | 
founded by Anthony Beck, biſhop of Durham, in the year 1283, and valyed 
upon the diſſolution at 49 l. 3s. 4d. per annum. | Fe. 


The church or chapel of St. Andrew, at Biſhop's Aukland, was made colle. 
giate, and well endowed, by Anthony Beck, biſhop of Durham. At the diſſo- 
lution it had a. dean and eleyen prebendaries, The deanry was rated at 
100 l. 7s. 2d. per annum, and the eleven prebends at 791. 168. 8d. | 


The provincial of the Friars Heremites, obtained leave. of archbiſhop Nevil, in 
a vacancy of the biſhopric of Durham, to build a friery and chapel, upon ground 
given by Thomas Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, in his lordſhip of Caſtle-Barnard, 
in the pariſh of Gaynford; but whether or no this friery was built, does not appear. 


Richard duke of Gloceſter, afterwards king Richard the Third, obtained licence 
from king Edward the Fourth, in the ſeventeenth year of his reign, to found a 
college in the caſtle here, for a dean and twelye ſecular prieſts, ten clerks and 
ſix choriſters, dedicated to Jeſus Chriſt, the Virgin Mary, St. Margaret, and 
St. Ninian, and to purchaſe lands not exceeding the yearly value of 400 marks; 
but what was done in conſequence of the grant does not appear. 


Here was an hoſpital of St. John, valued upon the diſſolution at 51. 98. 4 d. 
per annum, clear; and it is yet in being, and the gift of the maſterſhip is in the 
lord chancellor of Great Britain, | | : 


At Staindrop, a ſmall town, five or ſix miles north-eaſt of Barnard- Caſtle, 
Ralph Nevil, earl of Weſtmoreland, in the time of Henry the Fourth, founded 
a 


7 
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a co for a maſter or warden, ſix prieſts, fix clerks, fix decayed gentlemen, 
ix — officers, and other poor men, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and en- 


dowed at the diſſolution with the yearly 1 revenues of 1701. 4s. 6d. in the whole, 
and 1261. 5s. 10d. clear. 


MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT ot this COUNTY. 


This county ſends four members to nt: two knights of the ſhire for 
the county, and two citizens for the city of Durham, 
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Br nd WAN E. Ne e ig 
HE name Eftex is a contrafiion of the qacient Saxon names. Gayt-vears 
and Eayv-· dex. xc Na which were derived to this e its nn. 

tuation, and which the ormans Ie r into 9 


BOUNDARIES, EXTENT and SITUATION, 


* 


This county is bounded by Suffolk and Cambridgeſhire on the north, by the 
German ocean on the eaſt, by the river Thames, which ſ it from the coun- 
ty of Kent on the ſouth, and by the counties of Middleſex and Hertford on the 
weſt, It meaſures 4 * miles from eaſt to weſt, 43 miles from. north to ſouth, and 
150 miles in circum ce; and Chelmsford, 'a conſiderable market town, near- 
ly in the middle of of the N is | fituated 28 miles north-eaſt from' n. 


| n RIVERS. 
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with rich paſtures and corn lands; but in moſt of the inland parts the ſoil'is 


1s better ſtored with proviſions of every kind. 


E O 8 E X. 
RIVERS. 


The principal rivers in this county are the Stour, the Lea, the Coln, the Black- 
water, and the Chelmer. The Stour riſes in the north-weſt part of Eſſex, and 
running ſouth-eaſt, ſeparates it from Suffolk, and falls into the German Ocean ar 
Harwich, a borough town of this county. The Lea, riſing in the north-weſt 
of the county, runs almoſt directly ſouth, and ſeparating Eſſex from the counties 
of Hertford and Middleſex, falls into the river Thames at Blackwall, a village 
on the eaſt ſide of London. The Coln riſes alſo in the north-weſt part of Eſſex, 
and running ſouth-eaſt to Halſted, a conſiderable market town, runs parallel to 
the river Stour, and paſſes b Colcheſter, a large borough town, where, forming 
an angle, it runs ſouth-ſouth-eaſt, and falls into. the German Ocean about ſeven 
or eight miles ſouth-eaſt from that town. The Blackwater riſes likewiſe in the 
north-weſt part of Eſſex, and running ſouth-eaſt, paſſes by Braintry, a market 
town, and falls into the Chelmer at Maldon, a borough town of this county. 
The Chelmer riſes within two or three miles of the ſource of the river Blackwater, 
and running nearly parallel. to it, paſſes to Chelmsford, where, forming an angle, 
it runs directly caſt, and receiving the Blackwater, falls into the German ocean 
near Maldon. . | eee, eee 
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The air of this county in general is unhealthy, eſpecially to ſtrangers. Some 
parts of it, particularly the hundreds of Rochford and Dengy, border upon the ſea and 
the Thames, and are a rotten oozy ſoil; the country is beſides full of marſhes and 
fens, which produce noiſome and pernicious vapours, and ſubject the inhabitants 
to agues _ ſuch other diſorders as uſually rife from a moiſt and putrid atmoſ- 


_ But great part of the weſtern and northern diviſions of the county is as 
calthy as any other diſtrict in the iſland. | 


SOIL, and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


It is obſerved of this county that the ſoil is generally beſt where the air is 
worſt; for the fenny hundreds that border upon the ſea and the Thames, abound 


chiefly. gravel and ſand, and fit neither for corn or graſs. The northern parts 
of this county are remarkable for the production of faffron ; and in ſome of theſe 
parts the ſoil is ſo rich, that after three crops of ſaffron, it will yield good barley 
for twenty years together, without dunging. Other parts of Eſſex yield hops in 
great abundance ; in general it has plenty of wood; and no county-in England 


It furniſhes the markets of London with corn, fat oxen, and ſheep. There is 
always a_ good breed of ſerviceable horſes in the marſhes of this county, and 
great plenty of all ſorts of ſea and river fiſh, but eſpecially oyſters. It abounds 
with wild fowl, and by the ſea fide the inhabitants de Fr for ducks, that 
in the winter ſeaſon are generally of great emolument to the owners. 


We MAN U- 
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MANUFACTURES and TRADE. 


The rincipal manufactures of this co on od and ſtuffs, kit particu- 
Ky hae * of which, Buy tp tn ago, ch ge Few ex 


ported to 500 pon 99 colonies in America, to cloath and friars, 
* bs gen been + ate g Londen of 30,001 cc. in rec 


* e. and a few ſmall towns round it. 


CIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS. | 


| This county is divided into twenty hundreds, and contains twenty-four market 


towns, but no city. It lies in the Wen e | and dioceſe Mar 
don, nd -conmins 415 | 


MARKET TOWNS. 


The market towns are Barking, Billericay um Burntwood, Chelmsford, 
Chipping-Ongar, C —_ Glcheſter, I Punmon, pin Now 10 brug wooy 
Halſted, Harwich, Hatfield: Broadoak, Mans ningtree, Ray- 
leigh, Rochford, Rumford, Thaxted, W 22 and Witham. 


Bazxixc is ſo called from a ſtream of the ſame name, upon which it is ſitu- 


ated; It is diſtant ten miles from London, and ſtands upon a creek where the 
Barking falls into another ſtream called the Roding, ' about two miles beyond 
their confluence with the Thames. The town is large and chiefly inhabited by 
fiſnermen, whoſe boats, called ſmacks, lie at the 4 of the creek, in the 
Thames, from whence their fi is ſent up in boats to Billingſgace the great fiſh- 
market at London. The town is included in one ich is large, and has 
been much improved by lands, which the rivers Thames, Barking, and Roding 
have left dry: the ſi tithes are computed at above 6001. a-year. It has a 


church and two chapels of eaſe, one at Ilford, a ſmall nN > and 


the other on the ſide of Epping-Foreſt. | 


B1LLERICAY is diſtant from London 23 wks, Itis only a chapelry to a Pp 
LLC note. 


BRAIN TRY, or BRAUN TREE, diſtant 42 miles from London, is a large town, 
with ſome good houſes, lately built. It . with diſſenters, and one of their 
community, Henry Smith, eſq; left 2800.1. to be laid out in land for the relief 
of the poor of this and ſome neighbouring pariſnes. Here is a charity ſchool, and 
this town was, not - oy: * ago, famous for a r manufacture of baize 


and ſays. 


Bunzatwoon; or BR ENT woop, diftant from London 17 2 1s FE a ham- 
let to, or diviſion of a pariſh called Southwold cum Brent. It ſtands on a hill 
in the road to Harwich, has inns, and is a populous place: the county aſ- 
ſizes have been frequently held here, and there. are often houſe races on a neigh- 
bouring plain, called Parſlow-wood Common. 
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Cuxtusrozy derives its name from its fituation in a beautiful plain on the- 
river Chelmer, near its confluence with à ſmall ſtream called the Cann, in the 
London road to the city of Norwich, the borough of Larmouth, and other 
in Norfolk. It has a bridge over the Chelmer, and probably in this place was 
the ford, It is a large and populous town, being a great thoroughfare, and near 
the center of the county, for which reaſon it is 1 choſen for the general 
quarter ſeſſions, the 2 ſeſſions, and county courts, the meeti of the com- 
miſſioners of the land and window taxes, and the elections for knights of the 
ſhire. Chelmsford has one church, which appears to have been rebuilt almoſt 
four hundred years ago; it has alſo a free ſchool, founded and liberally endowed 
by. king Edward the Sixth, and a charity ſchool for 45 boys and 25 girls, who 
are taught, cloathed, and put out apprentices by private donations. "The chief 
ſupport of this place is the buſinefs of the county, and the numerous carriages 
and droves of cattle, and vaſt quantities of proviſions and manufattures that are 
conſtantly going through this place to London, - 


_ CrrepING-ONGAR, 20 miles diſtant from London, has two charity ſchools, one: 
for 26 boys, and the other for 12 girls. | 1 


J 


| CoootsHaLL, or Cox ALL, is by ſome thought to have derived its name from 
a Roman called Coccillus, who was buried here. It is ſituated on. the river Black- 


water, at the diſtance of 47 miles from London. It had once a very conſidet- 


able manufacture of baize and ſays, and a peculiar kind of ſtuff called Coggeſhall 
whites, ſaid to be finer than any other woolen cloth. This manufacture, though 
much diminiſhed, is ſtill canſiderable: | | . 


Corcnxsrx derives its name from the river Coln, which waſhes the north 
and eaſt parts of the town. It is diſtant 38 miles from London, and 

by a mayor, a high ſteward, a recorder, or his deputy, eleven aldermen, a eham- 
berlain, a town clerk, eighteen aſſiſtants, and eighteen common council men. It 
was laſt incorporated by king William the Third, and is a liberty of itſelf, hav- 
ing four — and ſixteen pariſhes, eight of which are within the walls, and 
eight without. It is a populous place, and the chief town in the county: it 18 
about three miles, in circumference, pleaſantly ſituated on the ſide of a hill; the 
ſtreets, of which two. run from the top of this hill to the Bottom, are ſpacious, 


and though not in general remarkably. well built, yet there are a great _ | 


good houſes in it, beſides the guild-hall, adjoining to which is the town gaol,,. 
and a hall called Dutch-baize-hall, belonging to a eorporation for the ſupport of 
the baize and ſay manufactures, both which: are fine buildings. Here are ten 

pariſh churches, one Dutch church, and one French church, and five meeting. 
| role ol of which two are for the quakers. It was anciently ſurrounded by a ſtrong 
wall, and defended by a caſtle, of which the ruins are ſtill to be ſeen. Here is 
a particular corporation for maintaining the poor, conſiſting of the mayor and 
aldermen, for the time being, and forty-eight guardians. Here are alſo two 
charity ſchools, one for 70 boys, and the other for 50 boys and girls, a work- 
houſe, and two free 8383 ſchools, and there are three bridges upon the river 
Coln, which was made navigable by act of parliament for ſmall craft, up to a 


long ſtreet next the water ſide, called the Hith, where there is a key, and for 


ſhips of large burden, to a place called the Wyvenhoe, within three miles of the 
2 — - tow, 
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town, where there is a cuſtom-houſe, and a little further towards the. ſea; the 


water may receive a royal navy. 


This town has the grewek manufacture of baize and of any in England; 
it is alſo remarkable for candying eringo roots, but much more for its oyſters: 
they are taken near the mouth of the Coln upon ſands called the Spitts, and are 
carried up to the Wyvenhoe, where they are laid in beds or pits on the ſhore to 
feed; after they have continued in theſe pits ſome time, they. are barrelled and 
brought to Colcheſter, from whence they are ſent in — 8 to London 
and other places. Such ſhoals of ſprats are caught and conſumed by the woollen 
manufacturers here, that the common name for. this fiſh in Eſſex, is the weavers 
beef of Colcheſter. | * 


Dux uo is called alſo Dunmow Magna, or Great Dunmow, to diſtinguiſh it 
from a village in its neighbourhood, known by the name of Dunmow Parva, or 
Little Dunmow. The name Dunmow is ſuppoſed to have been originally formed 
of two Britiſh words, dunum, a gravelly bal. and magus, a town, it having been 
very common in the gradual mutation of our language, to change @ into o, and 
at the end of words g into w. This town is ſituated on a hill of gravel, as the 
name imports, and is waſhed by the Chelmer. It is diſtant 38 miles from Lon- 
don, and gives name to its hundred, the bailiff of which is appointed by the 
high ſheriff of the county, It is an ancient town, and 1s governed by twelve 
headboroughs, out of which a bailiff or chief officer is 1 5 every year. Its 
trade is confined to a manufacture of baize. . ä 


| Eprixo, anciently called Eppinges, is ſituated at the diſtance of 17 miles from 


London, on the ſide of a foreſt, called from this town Epping Foreſt, which is 
a royal chace, and reaches from the town to within five miles of London. . This 


foreſt was anciently called the Foreſt of Eſſex, and afterwards the Foreſt of Wal- 


tham. The market of this town is kept in a hamlet called Epping Street, about, 
one mile and a half from the church. * 


_ Grays THuRROCK, or Tnunkock Macxg, is alittle obſcure town, about 
19 miles from London, of which no other account is extant. . 
Harsrzp is pleaſantly ſituated on a hill, pew the bank of the- river Coln, 
at the diſtance of 45 miles from London. Here however is nothing worthy of 
any particular note. 111 4 | 1 2 
Hax wien derives its name from the Saxon word Pape-pic, a Haven or bay where 
a navy may ride, and is ſuppoſed to have been ſo called from a. ſea fight between 


the Saxons and the Danes, in the harbour on which the town ſtands, in the year 


884. Ir is diſtant from London 71 miles, and was firſt made a borough by king 
Edward the Second. It was afterwards: incorporated by king James the Firſt, 


and the corporation now conſiſts of a mayor, choſen annually on the thirtieth of 


November, eight aldermen, twenty-four capital burgeſſes, and a recorder. The 
mayor has a power to keep courts of admiralty, which have a juriſdiction over 
all naval affairs. : | i c nels ; 
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The town is not large, but well built and populous; it is ſurrounded, 
wall, and the ſtreets are well paved. Between the town and a high hill, 
Beacon-hill, not far diſtant, there is a cliff conſiſting of a kind clay, parts of 
which are continually — down into a petrifying water at the bottom, which 
they imbibe, and being afterwards taken out and dried, they become an impe- 
netrable and durable ſtone, and of this ſtone the walls and pavement of Har- 
wich conſiſt. The church, ever ſince the reformation; has been a chapel to the 
mother church, which is at a neighbouring village, called Dover Court. 


The harbour is very ſafe, and ſo ſpacious, that a hundred fſail:of men of war, with 
their tenders, beſides three or four hundred ſail of colliers, have frequently been 
ſeen here at the ſame time. The mouth of the harbour at high water, is near 
three miles wide, but the channel, by which alone the ſhips can come into the 
harbour, is deep and narrow, and lies on the Suffolk ſide; ſo that all the ſhips. 
that come in or go out, are commanded by a ſtrong fort, called Landguard Fort, 
which was built by king James the Firſt, on a point of land, ſo ſurrounded by 
the ſea at high water, that it looks like an iſland, lying about a mile from the 
ſhore. The town was formerly fortified on the land ſide, but in the reign of king 
Charles the Firſt the fortifications were demoliſhed. An act of parliament has 
fince paſſed for fortifying this town anew, and ground has been purchaſed for 
that purpoſe, but little or no progreſs has been made in the work. 


Here is a very good yard for building ſhips, with ſtore-houſes, cranes, launches, 
and other neceſſaries. The packet-boats, which carry the mails between England 
and Holland, are ſtationed here; and this is the port to paſs to and from Hol- 
land and Germany : the inns are very good, but the great concourſe of paſſen- 
gers made accommodations ſo dear, that ſloops were ſome time ſince fitted up to 
ail directly for Holland and Germany from the Thames; and — coaches. 
that uſed to paſs two or three times a-week, between this place'and London, 
were after this regulation laid down. | | 


On Beacon-hill, ſouth of the harbour, and oppoſite: to the fort, there is a lar 
high built light-houſe, whence there is an extenſive view of the coaſts of Suffolk 
and Eſſex. Beacon-hill is about half a mile diſtant from the town, and there is 


a walk to it, which in fine weather is extreamly pleaſant. 


There are three iſlands ſouth-weſt of Harwich, called Pewet, Horſey and Hol- 
mes, which however are ſeparated from the main land only by the winding of a 
ſtream, and the influx of the ſea into that ſtream. Upon theſe iſlands there is found 
a ſea fowl, which, when fat, is very delicious food : ſouth of theſe iſlands there 
are three villages, which are included within a liberty or lordſhip, anciently cal- 
led the liberty of the Soke, in which' the ſheriff of the county, has no power, and 
in which no writ can be executed but by the bailiff of the liberty, nor by him, 
without the conſent of the lord. . 


HaTFitLD BROADOAK. Hatfield is formed of the Saxon word Har, (1, e.) 


hot, and field, and this place was probably ſo called, becauſe it ſtands on a hot 
Jandy ſpot : the name Broadoak is bo 


rrowed from a large ſpreading oak that grew 
in 


E WM = 2 
In it, a ſecond name being neceſſary to diſtinguiſh it from other Hatfields. Iris 


alſo called Hatfield-Regis, or King's Hatfield, becauſe it was * dy en 
ſervice of the king. Ir is diſtant from Inden 26 miles: 


IxoksTOME, or IxoArsroxz, is diſtant 75 nile frotn 1 in the 2 
to Harwich. Here is an almfhouſe for twenty poor people, with a cha io to 
read ſervice to them every day, founded i in the reign of king Henry the Eighth, 
by Sir William Petre, and a church; in which Sir Willam lc racy”: —. a 
ſtately monument. 


Marpon, or Maven, ſlands on an eminence, near a bay called Black water- 
Bay, formed by the influx of the rivers Chelmer and Blackwater into the ſea. 
It is diſtant from London 38 miles, and is a borough and corporation, governed 
by two bailiffs, ſix aldermen, eighteen headboroughs, a ſteward, a recorder, and 
above four hundred commonalty arid burgeſſes, who have all a vote for its mem- 
bers in parliament. The town is large and populous, but conſiſts chiefly of one 
ſtreet, but that ſtreet is near a mile long, and brariches out into many mm 3 
formerly had three pariſn churches, but now has only two. It has a lar 
for the uſe of the miniſter of the place, and the clergy of the neig —— 
hundreds, who generally reſide here, becauſe tlie air n their — 
ſtand is much more unwholeſome. 


Here is a grammar ſchool and a workhouſe, in which the poor weave ſackcloth. 
The town has a convenient haven for ſhips of about 400 tons, arid ſome of the 
merchants carry on a conſiderable trade in coal, iron, deals, and corn: Blackwater 
Bay is famous for excellent oyſters, called Wallfleets, from a ſea wall of earth, 
which extends five miles along the ſhore where they lie. Mr. Camden thinks 
that the Wallfleet oyſters are thoſe which Pliny ſays ſerved the Roman kitchens, 
and the ſame that Auſonius means in the following verſe to Paulinus: 


Mira Caledonius nonnunquam au Eſtus. 


ManwincTREE, or MAINTREE, diſtant 59 miles from 3 is ſituated on 
the river Stour, over which it has a brid It is a little dirty town, but has a 
ue market: the church is a chapel 0 caſe to a neighbouring ene callec 

ey. ' | 


RAYLEIGH is diſtant from London 35 allied; and is an ancient honour (with 
a court leet and baron, and many other privileges belonging to it) but greatly 
decayed, many of the . buildings being gone to ruin, though one broad handſome 
ſtreet is ſtill ſtanding. CE” 


Rochroxp is diſtant 40 miles from London, and fituated on a ſmall 
ſtream that falls into a river called the Crowch. It gives its name to the 
hundred in which it lies, and has an almſhouſe, founded and endowed by lord 
Rich: to the ſtatutes of this almſhouſe are ſubject ſix other houſes, built by the 
earl of Warwick, for five men and one woman, who receive each of them three 
ſhillings and ſixpence a week, a gown at Chriſtmas, to the value of- a guinea, 

and two loads of wood anewally, out of the carl's woods. I 
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Ruuroxp, diſtant 12 miles from London, is a great thoroughfare 
that city and Harwich, and moſt towns of note in Suffolk and Norfolk. It is. 
verned by a bailiff and wardens, who, though not incorporated, are impowered 
5 patent to hold a court every week, for tſie trial of civil and criminal cauſes. 
Here is a charity ſchool for fifty boys and twenty girls, and a church, but the 
church is only a chapel to Horn church, a neighbouring village. e 


THAXTED, anciently called Tachſteda, and ſometimes Taſted, ſtands upon 
the river Chelmer at the diſtance of 42 miles from London, and was incorporat- 
ed by Philip and Mary. The corporation conſiſts of a mayor, bailiff, and com- 
monalty ; queen Elizabeth confirmed the charter, and king James the Firſt add- 
ed ſeveral privileges, and granted the corporation a recorder. 'The church is a 
regular and ſtately building. | 21 


WarLpen was anciently called Waleduna, afterwards Walden-Burgh, after that 


Chipping-Walden, and it is now called Saffron-Walden, the neighbouring fields 


being appropriated to the cultivation of ſaffron. It is ſituated on the borders of 
Cambridgeſhire, about 42 miles from London; it was incorporated by king Ed- 
ward the Sixth, and 1 by twenty- four aldermen, out of whom a princi- 

officer was annually choſen, called a treaſurer, and two aſſiſtants, who were 
called chamberlains ; but by a charter of king William and queen Mary it has a 
mayor, Here is a good church, an almſhouſe, well endowed, and a free ſchool, 
on a royal foundation. The ſaffron raiſed in the fields about this town, is ge- 
nerally allowed to be greatly ſuperior to any other, though it has not been ſo 
much cultivated of late as it was formerly. The plant which yields the ſaffron 
is of the bulbous kind, and the uſual way of propagating it is by the bulbs, of 
which every year produces a new ſucceſſion. Theſe bulbs are planted out in 
trenches,- at about five inches diſtance, and ſeldom fail ; they produce only leaves 
the firſt year, but in September or October of the year following they flower; the 
flower is blue, and in the middle of it are three yellow chives : theſe flowers are 
gathered in the morning before ſun riſe, and the chives, which are the ſaffron, 
being picked out, are dried by a gentle fire, and formed into cakes by a very 
careful preſſure. At the end of October, when the flowering ſeaſon is over, the 
bulbs are taken out of the ground and hung up in a dry place, and in ſpri 
they are put into the ground _ The increaſe of this plant 1s ag + > 
that though the quantity of ſaffron yielded by a ſingle flower is very ſmall, yet 
an acre of ground will produce eighty or an hundred pounds weight of wet ſaff- 
ron, which will weigh twenty pounds when it has been dried. The ſaffron is 
ſcldom planted more than three years in one piece of ground. 


WarTHaM-ABBEY is diſtant from London 13 miles, and is ſituated on the ri- 
ver Lea, which, dividing into divers channels, forms ſeveral ſmall iſlands, that 
are often overflowed. 7 6 


W1THAM is 37 miles from London, and ſtands in the great road from London 
to Colcheſter, Harwich, and the fartheſt parts of Eſſex and Suffolk. This is 3 
pleaſant town, neatly built; it has ſeveral fine inns, and in the neighbourhood 
there are many elegant ſeats. Many people reſort hither in the ſummer to drink 
a chalybeat water called the ſpaw, and the neighbouring gentry have aſſembles 
in the town once a month, a, 


CURT 
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In the marſhy parts of Eſſex the farmers are ſaid to drive a fort of trade in a (rate in 
wives, by going into the inland parts of the county to marry, and then bringing wives. 
their wives home into the fens, where they know the change of air ſo much for 
the worſe, will in a ſhort time diſpatch them; it is even ſaid that ſome have 
baaſted of having by this method obtained the pleaſant variety of half a ſcore 
wives, and the co ble enjoyment of ſo many fortunes. rg 3:40 


It is however to be hoped, for the honour of human nature, that theſe reports 
are not true; for he that marries à wife with a view to deſtroy her, by carrying 
her into a fen, and the hope of enriching himſelf by ſucceſſive fortunes, is not 
leſs a murderer and a robber, than he who deliberately cuts a throat, that he may 
plunder a houſe ; he is indeed guilty of more complicated villainy, as he perpe- 
trates it under the maſk of affection, and as it can ſucceed only againſt thoſe who 
are ſuppoſed to have an affection for him, and whom he is under the moſt ten- 
der the moſt ſalemn obligation to cheriſh and protect. 

At Dagenham, a village near Barking, the river Thames broke in ſome, time An inunda- 
ago, and overflowed a tract of near 5000 acres of land, ſince called Dagenham tion. 
Breach ; but after ten years inundation, and ſeveral fruitleſs attempts to drain the 
land, and reduce the water to its former channel, it was at length happily ef- 
feed by captain Perry, a gentleman who had been ſeveral years employed by 
Peter the Great, Czar of Muſcovy, in his works at Veronitza, a city upon the 
river Don. 1 W nr 


1 


The ſpring at the bottom of the cliff, between Beacon Hill and the town of Petrifadlions 
Harwich, petrifies not only the earth, that falls into it from the top of the cliff, 
but wood alſo; and a large piece of wood thus petrified, is preſerved. in the re- 
poſitory of the royal ſociety. 


At the bottom of this cliff, in a ſtratum of ſtone, have been found a great va- Shells and 
riety of ſhells, both of the turbinated and bivalve kinds; and upon the ſhore, copperas. 
under the hill, is found the ſtone from which our common copperas is prepared, ſtones. 
and which the people here for that reaſon call copperas ſtone. . To prepare cop: 
peras from theſe ſtones, 7 are mixed with earth, and diſpoſed into light , 
above ground, where they diſſolve by the rains and dews; this ſolution is receiv- 
ed into trunks, properly diſpoſed, which conduct it into a large leaden ciſtern, 
whence it is again conveyed into a leaden boiler, where, after boiling ſome time, 
it is drawn off into coolers, where it ſhoots into cryſtals, Theſe ſtones are alſo 8 
found in ſome places on the coaſt of Kent, where there are works of the like 
kind for making copperas from them. 


At Eaſt Tilbury, a little town upon the banks of the Thames, about twenty o, 
miles from London, there is a chalky cliff, in which are ſeveral ſpacious caverns 
about twelve feet high, growing gradually narrower at the top: they are very 
ſkilfully lined with ſtone, and are thought to be the work of the ancient Britons, 
who probably uſed them for granaries, in the manner of the Germans, men- 


tioned by Tacitus. 4. | 
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Tilbury fort. At a little diſtance is Weſt Tilbury, where there is a fort cloſe to the river 
Thames, and directly oppoſite to'a block-hauſe at Graveſend) a conſiderable mar- 
ket town in Kent, which may be conſidered as the key of the port of London. 
It is a regular fortification, planned by Sir Martin Beckman, chief engineer to 
king Chis the Second, and is kept conſtantly garriſoned the is 
large, and the baſtions, which are faced with brick, are the largeſt in England, 
It has two moats or ditches, one within the other; the innermoſt is 180 feet 
broad; it has alſo a good counterſcarp, and covered way, marked out with ra- 
velines and tenailles :- on the land fide are two ſmall redoubts of brick, and the 
garriſon can lay the whole level under water : on the fide next the river is a 
very ſtrong curtain, with a noble gate, called the Water Gate, in the middle; 
before the curtain is a platform, on which are mounted above 100 guns, from 
24 to 46 pounders, beſides ſmaller pieces, which are planted between thoſe that 
are mounted on the baſtions and curtain. 


Audley-End At Audley-End, about a mile ſouth of Saffron Walden, is a ſeat of the earl 

palace, of Suffolk. It was built out of the ruins of a monaſtery, by Thomas lord Aud- 
ley of Walden, who was created earl of Suffolk by king -James the Firſt, to 
whom he was treaſurer. The earl deſigned it as a palace for his majeſty, and 
when it was finiſhed preſented it to him; but the king, when he ſaw its vaſt 
extent and magnificence, ſaid that it would ſuit very well a lord treaſurer, but 
that it was too much for a king. It remained therefore in the poſſeſſion of the 
earls of Suffolk during that and the ſucceeding reign ; but it was afterwards pur- 
chaſed by king Charles the Second; but not being able to pay for it, he mort- 
gaged the hearth tax to the then earls, as a ſecurity for the money. This tax 
was taken off ſoon after the revolution, but the ſtate not being then in a condi- 
tion to pay the money for which it had been pledged, the houſe was granted back 
again to the family. It was then the largeſt royal palace in the kingdom, but 
Henry earl of Suffolk ſoon after pulled down a great of it, one court only 
being now ſtanding, which however is itſelf 2 to be called a palace. 


„ 


Ancient i- Eſſex is part of the country anciently inhabited by thoſe Britons whom Cæſar 
habitants Calls Tiindbantes. and Ptolemy Trinoantes ; whence this name was derived there 
is no probable conjecture ; ſome have thought it might come from Troja Nova, 
New Troy, and others from the Britiſh word Tre-nant, which ſignifies towns in a 
valley. Cæſar ſays that he found the Trinobantes the moſt warlike people in the 
iſland. Cunobeline, who was governor of the Trinobantes, not long after Czſar's 
invaſion, was the firſt who ſtamped the Britiſh coins after the Roman manner, 


and of theſe coins ſeveral have been dug up at Maldon, the place of his reſi- 


dence. 


A Roman fla- Layton, a village five miles north-eaſt of London, was the ancient Durolitum 
mentioned in the Tinerary of Antoninus, and was a Roman ſtation, as appears 
from the great variety of antiquities that have been dug up here, particularly a 

large Roman urn found in the church-yard, with ſome aſhes in it, and coals 
ſticking to the ſides of it, and ſeveral other urns of various ſizes and figures, with 
aſhes in them, and ſmall pieces of bones, that eſcaped the funeral fires, which 


have been foun' at Ruckholt-houſe, not far from this town. 2 
ear 


1 tion. 25 
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Near Layton thete was formerly a or ford over the river Lea, as ap- Stratford 

pears from the name of a — — rumrghe” called Oldford; but — bridge. — 
aud, wife to king Henry the Firſt, having narrowly eſcaped drowning in this 

place, cauſed a to be built over the ver a little lower, at Stratford. 

King Harold being killed in battle againſt William the Conqueror, was bu- Waltham 
ried at Waltham Abbey, which he himlelf built; and ſome men who were at Abbey. 
work there in the reign of queen Elizabeth, found his coffin, over which was a 
grave ſtone, with no other inſcription than INFQELIX HAROLD. 


Upon a grave ſtone in the church of Newport, a village near Walden, is the An ancient 
following inſcription : epitaph. 


Here under this marble ſtone, 

Lyeth the body of Maiſter Jon 
Heynes, B. L. L. vicar of this church, 
Who died MCCCC, | 


At Cheſterford, a village four miles-north of Walden, were diſcovered ſome A Roman 
years ago the ruins of a Roman city; the foundations of the walls take in a com- city. 
pales about fifty acres ; and the foundations of -a Roman temple are ſtill very 

viſible. EY 


At Aſhdon, about three miles north-weſt of Walden, there are four barrows, A Daniſh 
or pyramidical hillocks, erected by Canute the Dane, in memory of a battle which monument, 


he fought there, and in which he totally defeated. the army of Edmund Ironſide, 
and took moſt of the nobility that attended him priſoners. 


Near Coggeſhall-was found in a grotto by the road ſide, a phial, containing a Remains of 
lamp, covered with a Roman tile near fourteen. inches long; alſo ſome. urns with Roman anti- 
aſhes and bones in them; one of the urns, reſembling coral, had this inſcription : * 
COCCILLI M. i. e. to tbe manes of Coccillus, from whom it is thought this town 

derived its name. | | 


Dunmow is a place of great antiquity, and ſuppoſed by ſome to be the Ceſa- Aniquities of 
romagus of the Romans; in ſeveral parts of the read between this place and Col- Dunmow. 
cheſter, there are-ſtill to be ſeen the remains of an old Roman ,way, which the 
inhabitants call the Street, probably from Strata, a word by which Bede and 

ſome other ancient writers denominate a Roman road. - Here was formerly a prio- 

ry; and it is recorded that in the reign of king Henry the Third, the lord 
Fitzwalter inſtituted a cuſtom, that whatever married man- made oath,, kneeling 

upon two ſharp pointed ſtones in the church-yard of the priory, that for a year 

and a day after marriage, he neither directly nor indirectly, ſleeping. or waking, 
repented his bargain, had any quarrel with his wife, or any Way tranſgreſſed his 

nuptial obligation, ſuch married man ſhould be intitled to a flitch of bacon. The 

records of this place mention no leſs than four perſons who have claimed and 
received the bacon ; one of them was ſo lately as the year 1748. 


At Tilbury Fort the four proconſular ways made by the Romans in Britain, Roman ways. 
croſſed each other. | | 
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Antiquities of 
Maldon. 


the name of Dengy 
to Randulph Peperking, ſtill to be ſeen in the records of the 


is tranſcribed as a ſpecimen of the undeſigning ſimplicity of thoſe times: 
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In the time of Edward the Confeſſor all the tract of ground now known by 


Hundred, was a foreſt, as appears by a grant of that prince 
chequer, * which 


Iche Edward "_ | | 

Have geven of my torreſt the keeping. 

Of the hundred of Chelmer and — ths 515 
To Randolph Peperking and to his kindling : 
With heorte and hinde, doe and bocke, 
Hare and foxe, cat and brocke, 

Wilde fowell with his flocke, 

Partriche, feſant hen, and feſant cock : 
With greene and wilde ſtob and ſtock, 

To keepen and to yemen by all her might, 
Both by day and eke by night: | 
And hounds for to holde 

Good and ſwift and bolde : 

Fower greyhounds and fix racches, 

For hare and fox, and wild cattes. | 

And therefore ich made him my booke: 
Witneſſe the biſhop Wolſton 

And booke ylered many on, 

And Sweyne of Eſſex our brother, 

And teken him many other, 

And our ſtiward Howelin, 

That by ſought me for him. 


Maldon was the ancient Camalodunum, a city of the Romans, and the ſeat of 
the kings of the Trinobantes, as appears from ſome coins of Cunobeline dug 
here, with Cuno. upon one fide, and Camu. on the other. This was the fi 
Roman colony in Britain, being taken by the emperor Claudius in the year 43, 
who placed a ſtout band of veterans in it, and called it Colonia Vifrricenfis ; he 
alſo coined money in memory of this exploit, on which was inſcribed COL. 
CAMALODUN. Here was a temple erected to Claudius, in which was an 
altar called the altar of eternal dominion, and certain priefts called Sodales Au- 
guftales, were be merge to attend it; but the cruelty and oppreſſion of the Ro- 
man ſoldiers of this ſtation ſo exaſperated the Britons, that a few years after- 
wards they beſieged, plundered, and burnt this city. It appears however to have 
been afterwards rebuilt by the Romans; for Antoninus mentions it as being a 


city in a much later time. 


In a garden of this town was found a piece of gold almoſt as large as a guinea, 
having a buſt of Nero upon one ſide, and of Agrippina on the other, nat ill ex- 
ecuted. | | ; 


There is a cuſtom in this place, that if a man dies inteſtate, his lands and te- 
nements deſcend to his youngeſt ſon, or if he dies without iſſue, to his youngeſt 
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brother. This cuſtom is called borough Engliſh, and is ſaid to have been ori- ' 
Faul much more general, and to have taken its riſe from the wanton and dia- 

olical tyranny of the ancient feudal lords, who, when any of thoſe who held 
under them married, claimed the firſt night with the bride : as ſome doubt there- 
fore naturally aroſe whether the firſt born child was legitimate, a cuſtom was 
eſtabliſhed to cut fuch child off from its inheritance, and as the moſt diſtant from 


fuſpicion, the youngeſt was preferred in its ſtead. © "er 
in- Antiquities of 
Rath Chelmsford. 


Upon the outſide of the ſouth wall of Chelmsford church, is the followin 
ſcription: * Prey for the good eftate of the townſhip of Chelmsford, that 
been willing and prompt of helpys to build this church, M.CCC.LXXXIX., 

It is generally thought that the town of Colcheſter, and the river Coln, which 
runs through part of it, took their names from Colonia, the Latin word for a 
Colony, ſuppoſed to have been planted here from London. That this town flau- 
riſhed * 75 the Romans is manifeſt, not only from the abundance of their coins 
frequently found here, but from ſeveral of their buildings ſtill ſtanding. At 
the Queen's Head inn in the market place, the ſtable and room over it is a Ro- 

man ſtructure; the churches of this town and their towers, ſeem to have been 
built of Roman bricks and ruins; and there was a Roman military way that led 
from hence weſtward, by Braintry, Dunmow, and other towns, quite acroſs - 
the county to Hertfordſhire. | | | 


At Chipping-Ongar, Richard Lucy, who was protector of England while kin ; 
Henry he — x wh in — beth a caſtle upon an artificial mount, o — 
great height, and ſurrounded it with a moat and other fortifications ; the greateſt 

part of theſe fortifications are ſtill to be feen, though the caſtle has been pulled 

down, and a good houſe built in the room of it. | 


At Hadleigh, not far from Rayleigh, are the remains of an ancient caſtle, buile 
ſoon after the Conqueſt. . 6 1 i 12 


Near Rochford there is a hill called King's Hill, where the lord of the honour Lawleſ. court. 
of Rayleigh holds a court on the Wedneſday morning after Michaelmas, at cock- 
crowing. This court is called lawleſs court; the ſteward and ſuitors are oblig- 
ed to whiſper to each other; they are not allowed either fire or candle; a piece 
of coal ſupplies the place of pen and ink ; and he who owes ſervice to the court, 
and does not attend, forfeits double his rent f hour. Camden ſays this 
attendance is a puniſhment impoſed on the tenants, for having met at the like 


unſeaſonable hour in a conſpiracy againſt their lord. | | 5 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


We are told by Bede, that Cedda, biſhop of the Eaſt Saxons, about the year 
630, converted the inhabitants of this county to the Chriſtian faith, built 
churches in ſeveral places, and ordained prieſts and deacons to aſſiſt him; that 


be erected his epiſcopal ſee at Weſt Tilbury, and founded monaſteries in this 
. Hhz | ; county, i 
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county, particularly at Ythanceſter, an ancient town, which once ſtood upon the 
bank of the river Blackwater, but has been long ſince ſwallowad up by it. 


At Barking, a monaſtery of religious virgins af the order of St. Benedict, was 
founded about the year 675, by Erkenwald, fon of Anna, king of the Eaſt 
Angles, and afterwards biſhap of London. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary 
and St. Ethelburgha ; the firſt abbeſs was fiſter to the founder. It continued to 
the general diſſolution, when its yearly revenues amounted to 8621. 128. 5d. 


Adelicia, the abbeſs of the convent in this place, about the year 1190 found- 
ed here, upon the road to London, an hoſpital, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
for the leprous tenants or ſervants of the convent, which conſiſted of two maſ- 


7 


ters and thirteen brethren depers, two chaplains, and one clerk. It was valued 


upon the diſſolution at 16 J. 138. 4d. clear, per annum. 


The manor of Weſt Merſey, in an iſtand called Merſey Iſland, ſituated at the 
mouth of the Coln, below Colcheſter, was given by Edward the Confeſſor to the 
monks of St. Audoen, at Roan, a town in Normandy, who ſettled here a con- 
vent of Benedictines, that became a cell to that foreign abbey. It. is thought to 
have been dedicated to St. Peter. Upon the diſſolution of alien priories, king 
Henry the Fifth granted this to Henry Chichely, archbiſhop af Canterbury, -who 
made it part of the endowment of a collegiate church founded by him at, Hig- 


ham Ferrers, a borough town of Northamptonfhire, the place of his nativity. 


At Waltham, in the year 1062, Harold earl of Kent, founded a monaſtery for 
a dean and eleven ſecular canons, who were in 1177 changed by. king: Henry 
the Second into an abbat and regulars of the order of St. Auſtin, and their num- 
ber increaſed to twenty. four. It was dedicated to the Holy Croſs, and its yeauly 
revenue at the general diſſolution was 900 l. 48. 3d. 2 


Here was an hoſpital built by the abbat and convent within the precincts of 
that monaſtery, about the year 1218. | 


The manor of Panfield, a village near Braintry, was given by: Waleran Fitz 
Ranulph, in the fourth year of William the Conqueror, to the abbey. of St. 
Stephen at Caen, in Normandy, upon which here was an alien priory of Bene- 
dictine monks; but in the firſt year of Henry the Fifth, the abbat and convent 
of Caen granted it in fee to John Woodhouſe, Eſq; who fold it to Thomas Bour- 
chier, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and he gave it in the year 1473 to the prior and 
convent of his metropolitan church at Canterbury. 13 


At Thremhall, a village north-weſt of Hatfield-Broadoak, was a priory of 
Black canons, founded by Gilbert de Montefixo, or Mountfichet, who eame into 
England with the Conqueror. It was dedicated to St. James, and rated upon 
the diſſolution at 60 l. 18s. 7 d. per annum. | F 

* 


At Hatfield Peverell, a village ſituated between Witham and Chelmsford, In- 


gelrica, the wife of Runulph Peverell, and concubine to king William the Con- 
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queror, founded a college of ſecular canons in the time of William Rufus. It 


was 54-5 to St. Mary Magdalen, and was changed in the time of Henry the 
Firſt, by her ſon Williat Peverell, into a pri nedictines, ſubordinate to 


the abbey of St. Albans, a borough fown of lerfordfire, upon which it was 


dedicated to the Virgin Mary; and at the ſuppreſſion 85 a prior and _ — 
and a yearly revenue je of 601 14s. 11. 


At Colcheſter, Eudo, a great officer in the courts of king William the Con- 

ueror, and his two ſons and ſucceſſors, built an abbey ig, Benedictine monks, 
dedicated't to St. John the Baptiſt. It was "begun in the year 1096, and . 
in 1104. Its yearly r revenue at che difſhlution was 5231. 1 


Eudo alſo, at __ conimand of king Henry the Firſt, erected juſt without the 
town, on the ſouth-eaſt Tide, an hoſpice for - a maſter and ſeveral leprous people, 
dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, and valued upon the diſſolution at 11 1. 2-year. 


One — or Ernulphus, in the beginning of the reign of Henry the 
Firſt, . founded on the ſouth ſide of this town, a” monaſtery for Auſtin canons, 


dedicated to St. Julian and St. Botulph, and became prior of it himſelf. It was 


deemed the firſt houſe of this order ini England,” and ar the ſuppreſſion was values 
at 1131. 12s. 8d. per annum, 


On the - ſouth-weſt of Colcheſter was an hoſpital or priory of Croſſid or Crouch- 
ed friars, who came. into England in the — 1244. This is ſaid to have been 


the firſt houſe of the order in this nen was r w_ the pee 
at 71 7%. 8d. n word - We | a 


About the year 1309, Robert lord Fitzwalter buile a priory near the Eaſt 
Gate of this town, for "ranciſcan or Grey. friars, arid aftetwards' took the dabit 
himſelf. The revenues „ the . Nr are not known. 8 


At. Earl's-Colne, Seine Rape, Colne-Wake, or Colne- White, a village 
upon the river Coln, between. Colcheſter and Hatfield, Albericus de Vere, f 
firſt of that name, erected a priory: for. Black monks from Abingdon, in Berk- 
ſhire, in the. beginning of the reigh bf. king Henry the Firſt, and became him- 
ſelf a monk in this houſe, which he made ſubordinate to that abbey. It was de- 
dicated to St. Mary and St. John the Evangeliſt, and had at the diflolution a 
prior and ten monks, erer of yearly revenues worth 1561. 128. a 


At Danske Pirvs, the lady Joga, ſiſter to Ralph Ba aynard, in the year 1104 


built a church, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, in which” Jeffry, her ſon,” two 


years after placed canons, who obſerved the rule of St. Auſtin, Upon the ſup- 


preſſion here were a prior and ten or eleyen e . ans a 1 revenue 
of 1 gol. 3s. 4d. 


At Chich, a village ſome miles ſouth-eaſt of Colcheſter, was a monaſtery, aid 
by * writers to be the — ancient in this — 4 uy tell us that a 
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nunnery was built here by Oſitha, daughter of king Frithwald, and queen to Sig- 
here, King of the Eaſt Saxons; that ſhe dedicated it to St. Peter and St. Paul, 
and lived in it till ſhe was martyred by the Danes in 653 but it ap from 
better authority, that before 1118 Richard de Belmeis, biſhop of ke in 
honour of the apoſtles St. Peter and St, Paul, and of St. Oſitha, the ſuppoſed 
original foundreſs, built a religious houſe here for canons of the order of St. Auf. 


tin, which at the ſuppreſſion was endowed with 6771. 18. 2 d. a-year. 


At Wicke, a village near Witham, Walter Maſcherell, Alexander his bro. 
ther, and his ſiſter Edith, in the reign of Henry the Firſt, built a nunnery of 
Benedictines, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, which upon the rares had 
yearly revenues to the value of 261. 16s. 3. in ſpiritualities, and 651, 18. 5d. 
in temporalities, in the whole 92 J. 128. 3d. per annum, and was one of the 
{mall monaſteries ſuppreſſed by Cardinal Wolſey, towards erecting his col - 
leges. © 94h | 


At Takely, a village north of Hatfield-Broadoak, was a priory, given by king 
Henry the Firſt to the abbey of St. Valery, in Picardy, which upon the diſſo- 
_ «s gow alien priories, was, made part of the endowment of New. College 
in Oxtord, | | nx 46 | 


* 


At Horſley Parva, a village north-weſt of Colcheſter, was a 5 of Cluniac 
monks, ſubordinate to the monaſtery of the ſame order at Thetford, a bo- 
rough town of Norfolk, founded by Robert Fitz Godebold and Beatrix his wife, 
in the time of Henry the Firſt. It was dedicated to St. Peter, and ſuppreſſed by 
Cardinal Wolſey, when the yearly revenues of it were rated at 27 J. 7s. 11d. 


At Stratford, a village three miles eaſt of London, William of Montfitchet, 
built in the year 1134, or 1135, an abbey for monks of the Ciſtertian order, 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary and All Saints. This houſe being in a low ſitua- 
tion, among the marſhes, the religious were obliged to remove to a cell or grange 
called Burghſted, near Billericay, to avoid the floods; but by the care of one of 
the king Richards, their damages were. repaired, and they were brought back to 
Stratford, which was endowed at the diſſolution with $5111. 168. 3 d. per an- 


num. | 


In this town Ralph de Stratford, biſhop of London, in the twenty-ſfixth 
year of Edward the Third, obtained the king's licence to found and endow a col- 
lege or large chantry of ſecular prieſts, to be governed by a provoſt, within the 
chapel of St. Paul, in his caſtle here. 


At Saffron Walden a pripry of Benedictine monks was founded by Jeffry Man- 
devil, the firſt earl of Eſſex, after the Conqueſt, in the year 1136, dedicated to 
St. Mary and St. James. In the time of king Richard the Firſt it became an 


abbey, and was valued at the diſſolution at 3721. 18s. 1d. per annum. 


The church of St. Mary's at Hatfield Broadoak, was given before the year 
1140, by Aubrey de Vere, the ſecond of that name, and father to the 8 4 
| or 
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' Oxford, to the monks of the abbey of St. Melanins, at Redon, in Brittany, to 
which it became a cell; but Aubrey Vere. the third, or his ſon the earl Ox- 
ford, is thought to have increaſed its revenues, and made it an independant prio- 


ry of Black monks, for ſuch it was at the ſuppreſſion, when it contained nine 
monks, whoſe yearly income was 1221, 136. 2d. 


At ſhall king Stephen, and Maud his ueen, in the year 1142, _— 
ed an abbey for Ciſtertian or White monks, dedicated to the Virgin wr 
endowed at the diſſolution with a yearly revenue of 251 n 


At Thoby, near Ingerſtone, was placed a priory of Auſtin canons, in the time 
of king Stephen, by Michael Capra, Roiſe his wife, and William their ſon. It 
was dedicated to St. Mary and St. Leonard, and was by: preſſed in the ſeventeenth 
year of king Henry the Eighth, when it was worth in ſpiritualities 181. 13s. 4d. 
in b da. 561. 138. 64d. and in al 75L 68. 10d. Per annum. 


The manor of Creſling, or 1237 Temple, a village near Braintry, was 
king Stephen to the 32 Templars, who 


about the year 1150 granted b 
had a preceptory here: it was 


erwards granted to the Hoſpitalers. 


At Tiltey, a village near Dunmow, Robert Ferrers earl of Derby, and Maurice 
Fitz Jeffrey, about the year 1152, founded an abbey of White monks, dedicat- 
ed to the Virgin Mary, which at the diſſolution had ſeven fnonks, and yearly 
revenues rated at 1671. 2s. 6d. 


At Woodham Ferris, a village north-eaſt of Billericay, was firſt an hermitage 
before the year 1156, and then a priory of Black canons, dedicated to St. John 
Baptiſt, built and endowed by Maurice Fitz Jeffrey, of Tiretai, ſheriff of Eſſex, 
for the moſt part at the charge of king Henry the Second, who forgave him on 
this account ſeveral ſums of money which otherwiſe he muſt have paid into the 
Exchequer, out of the farms and profits of his bailiwic. This houſe being al- 


moſt forſaken, was, about the latter end of the time of king Henry the Seventh, 


annexed to St, Mary Spittle without Biſhopſgate, London. 


The church of Prittlewell, a village ſouth 1 8 was given to the mo- 
naſtery of Lewes, a borough town in Suſſex, Robert Fitz Swain, in the time 
of Henry the Second, when it became a priory of Cluniac monks, ſubordinate to 
that great monaſtery. It was dedicated to St. Mary, and in the time of king 
Edward the Third made deniſon. Here were about ſeven monks, whoſe yearly 
income was valued upon the diffolution at 1551. 118. 2d. 


At Parndon Magna, or Great Parndon. a * upon the river "Lis a few 
miles north of Waltham Abbey, there was anciently a houfe of Premonſtraten- 
ſian canons, who removed to Bileigh, a village near Maldon, where, in the year 


1180, Robert Mantell built a monaſtery for them, dedicated to St. Nicholas, 


which upon the general diſſolution maintained nine canons, whoſe revenues were 
rated at 1571. 16s. 11d. a-year. | | 
At 


2 
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At Staneſgate, 2. village between Maldon and the es, on the ſouth tac 7 
the * — I. N. . monks of the Clinide Order, founded by . w 
ceſſors of the priors of Lewes, to which monaſtery it was ſuborWinite. St. Mary 
Magdalen was the tutelar faint of this houſe, which was in being in the Yes 
1176, and made prioratus indigena in the time of Edward the Third, but Gl 
ſuppreſſed by Cardinal i in the eighteenth of Henry the, Eighth, when its 
qariruaſioes were valued at 51. os. 3d, and its temporalities at BL 88. 24. in 
the whole 431. 8 8. 6d. per annum. Upon the Cardinal's attainder, this cell was 

nted, in conſideration of the exchange of fome other lands, to the Knights of 
t. John of Jeruſalem. - * 
At Henningham Caſtle, a village upon the Colt, Borth-weſt of Haltted, and 
directly north of Braintry, Aybery de Vere, third öf that name, anti firſt carl 
of Oxford, or as ſome think, rather his counteſs, Lucia, who became firſt prlo- 
reſs, built a ſmall Benedictine nunnery before the year 1190, dedicated tb "the 
Holy Croſs, St. Mary and St. James. It had five, nuns about the time of the 
ſuppreſſion, and lands valued at 29 J. 128. 10d. per annum. div 


„ .. +3 A Did 3 le 1.35 1 2 11 2 8. 10185 
The lands of Horn Church, near Rumford, with ſome other reveniies in this 
neighbourhood, being given to the great hoſpital de Monte r in Savoy, a 
cell for a prior or maſter and poor brethren, ſubordinate to that foreign houſe, 
was ſettled here, and dedicated to St. Nicholas and St. Barnard. This Rook "was 
in the time of Richard the Second, by leave of the pope, and king, bought by 
William Wickham, biſhop of Wincheſter, for his New college at Oxford, 


At Blakemore,, a village a little way north-weſt of Ingerſtone, Was an 'hermi- 
tage or priory of Black canons, built by Adam and Jordan de Samford, and de- 
dicated to St. Lawrence, before, or in the beginning of king John's reign. This 
was one of the ſmall monaſteries which Cardinal Wolſey procured to be diſſolv- 
ed, in order to the endowment of his two 6 . at Oxford and Ipſwich. It 
was valued at 851. 98. 7d. a- year, and upon the Cardinals attainder, was granted 
in exchange to Waltham Abbey. 


The church of Writtle, a village about a mile weſt of Chelmsford, is ſaid to 
have been given by king Stephen to the priory of Bermondſey, in Surrey, but 
king John gave it to the hoſpital at the church of St. Mary in Saxia, otherwiſe 
called the hoſpital of the Holy Spirit, in, Rome, belonging to the Engliſh, for 
the maintenance of the poor and infirm there, and they enjoyed it till the four- 


teenth of Richard the Second, when it was purchaſed of them for the warden and 


fellows of New College in Oxon. 


At Birchanger, a hamlet, a little way north-weſt of Hatfield Broadoak, was 
founded an hoſpital by Richard, ſon of Serlo de Newport, in the time of king 
John, for a maſter and two chaplains. It was dedicated to St. Mary and St. 


Leonard, and under the peculiar juriſdiction of the dean of St. Martin's in Lon- 


don. The revenues of it were rated upon the ſuppreſſion at 311. 13s. 11d. 
per annum. 1 
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At Berden, near the ſource of the river Lea, upon the borders of Hertford- 
ſhire, there was in the beginning of the reign of king Henry the Third, an hoſ- 
pital or priory of canons and brethren of the order of St. Auſtin, dedicated to 
St. John the E iſt, William Bohun, carl of N mpton, and Elizabeth 
his wife, obtained licence of Edward the Third, in the ſeventeenth year of his 
reign, to give the advowſon of this priory to the abbat and convent of Walden. 
Its yearly revenue at the diſſolution was 291. 6s. 4d. S 77 


At Leighs, ſouth-weſt of Braintry, Sir Ralph Gernoun, in the time of king 
Henry the Third, is ſaid to have founded a priory of Black canons, dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary and St. John the Evangeliſt. It had ten religious in it about 
the time of the diffolution, when it was valued at 1141. 1s. 4d. per annum. 


At Tiptry, a vi to the eaſt of Witham, there was a priory of Black 
canons, dedicated to St. Nicholas, to which Ralph de Munchenſi, and Albreda 
his wife, were great benefactors, in the time Edward the Firſt. It was one 
of thoſe ſmall monaſteries which were diſſolved by Cardinal Wolſey, at which 
time Anthony Darcy claimed to be founder. It was valued at 221.' 16s. 4d. 
the ſpiritualities 41. and the temporalities 181. 16s. 4d. After the forfeiture of 
the Cardinal, it was granted with Staneſgate, in the twenty-fourth year of Henry 
the Eighth, in exchange to the Hoſpitalers. | I 


At Latton, a village lying a few miles north-eaſt of Waltham Abbey, there 
was a priory of Black canons, whoſe founder and time of foundation are unknown, 
but it muſt have been long before the twentieth of Edward the Firſt, becauſe 
it A in the Lincoln taxation. It was dedicated to St. John the 
Bapti 5 | 


At Barrow was a cell of one BenediRtine monk, belonging to the abl y of St. 
John in Colcheſter. 6 a | "=P Por | 


| 


At Henningham, near Henningham Caſtle, Hugh de Vere, earl of Oxford, 


about the year 1250, founded an hoſpital, wherein were two or three chaplains, 
beſides a clerk, ſervant, and the fick and decrepit poor people. 454d 


At Moulſham, a village near Chelmsford, there was an houſe of Black or Do- 
minican friars, which might be very ancient, but could not be founded by Mal- 
colm king of Scotland, as Camden, Speed, and other writers affirm, becauſe the 
laſt king of that name died long before theſe friars were known in England. At 
the diſſolution it was valued at gl. 6s. 5d. a- year. an 


At Brookſtreet, near Brentwood, there was a free chapel and an hoſpital, con- - 


ſiſting of a maſter or warden, and divers r lepers, dedicated to St. John the 
Baptiſt, fixed here before the twentieth of Edwar the Firſt. 


At Maldon, Richard Graveſend, biſhop of London, and Richard Iſelham, 


prieſt, are ſaid to have founded a priory for Friars Carmelites, about the year 
Vos. I. Ii 1292, 
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1292, which continued till the general diſſolution, when it was valued at no more 


At Little Maldon, ntar the borough town of that name, was an hoſpital for 
the leprous townſmen of Maldon, dedicated to St. Giles, founded by one of the 
kings of England before the ſixteenth of Edward the Second: the maſterſhip or 
wardenſhip of this hoſpital was in the gift of the crown, and king Richard the 
Second granted the houſe to the prior of Bicknacre, near Chelmsford; and af. 
terwards, by leave of king Edward the Fourth, it was united to the abbey of 


Billeigh. 


At Aſhen, or Eſſe, a village on the river Stour, and the borders of Suffolk, 


directly north of Henningham, there was a priory of Auſtin friars in the ſeven- 


teenth of Edward the Second. "A 


At Layer Marney, a village ſouth of Colcheſter, there was:a ſmall college or 
chantry, for a warden and two prieſts, founded in the church of St. Mary, Som 


the year 1330, by William Marney, lord of the manor. | Wo 


At Halſted, a college was begun by Robert de Bourchier, lord chancellor of 
England, in the fourteenth year of Edward the Third, and intended for eight 
prieſts, but had never in all probability ſo many in it, for the endowment of this 
ſociety was rated at no more than 261. 5s. 8d. per annum. 


At Pleſhy, a village about half way between Chelmsford and Dunmow, Tho- 


mas of Woodſtack, duke of Gloceſter, in the ſeventeenth year of Richard the Se- 


cond, built a college for a maſter and eight ſecular prieſts, dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity. At the ſuppreſſion it was valued at 1431. 125. 7 d. per annum. 


At Bocking, near Braintry, John Doreward, = founded an hoſpital called 
Le Maiſon Dieu, or God's Houſe, for a provoſt and maſter and ſix poor per- 
ſons. | i 1 71. in : 

At Little Horkeſly, a village north-weſt of Colcheſter, was an haſpital, men- 
toned in a letter of commiſſioner 'Kingſton's to Bonner, biſhop of | dv fog in 
the year 1557. Ain nn eden; t : Ae 


At Walthamſtow, a village on the river Lea, about four miles north-eaſt of 


\ 


hoſpital for thirteen poor people. 


London, George Monnox, lord; mayor of London, about the year 1515, built an 
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4 NAME. 


LOCESTERSHIRE, or Groverarenains, took its name from the 
city of Gloceſter. | _- | : 


BOUNDARIES, EXTENT and SITUATION, * 


This county is bounded by Warwickſhire, Oxfordſhire, and Berkſhire on the 
eaſt, by Herefordſhire and Monmouthſhire on the weſt, by Worcefterſhire on the 
north, and by Wiltſhire and Somerſetſhire on the ſouth. It meaſures in length, 
from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt,. about 56 miles; in breadth, from ſouth-eaſt to 
north-weſt, about 22 miles, and 156 miles in circumference : the city of Glo- 


ceſter, which is N in the in ＋ * county, is 102 miles north-weſt of 
London. 


: 


* 


RIVERS. 
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RIVERS. 


There are ſeveral large rivers in this county, of which the principal are the 
Severn, the Wye, the Stroud, and two Avons. The name Severn is probably 


a corruption of Sabrina, the name given to this river by the Romans, but the | 


derivation of Sabrina is not known. The Severn, which is eſteemed the ſecond 
river in England, riſes on the eaſt ſide of a vaſt mountain called Plyn Lymmon, 
in the ſouth-weſt part of Montgomeryſhire, in, Wales, from whence, by a variety 
of windings, it runs north-eaſt and enters, Shropſhire, where being joined by a 
t number of. ſmaller ſtreams, it runs through that county and W er- 
ire, in the direction of ſouth-eaſt ; it enters the county of Gloceſter at Tewkeſ- 
bury, a borough town, whence running ſouth-weſt by the city of Gloceſter, it 
falls into that part of the weſtern ſea called the Briſtol Channel. The tide flows 
up the Severn as far as Tewkeſbury, which is near ſeventy miles from the ſea; 
and from Newnham, a conſiderable market town. upon this river, u of 
fifty miles from the ſea to its mouth, it has more the appearance of a ſea than 
a river; the flood tide advances with ſuch impetuoſity, that in one ſwell it ſome- 
times riſes near four feet. SLE TR 


The name Wye is your to have been an pony, which in the ancient 
Britiſh language ſignified a river or water. The Wye riſes within half-a mile of 
the ſource of ihe Severn, and N ſouth-eaſt, ſeparates'Radnorſhire and Breck- 
nockſhire, two counties in Wales, from each other; it then paſſes through Here- 
fordſhire, and parting Monmouthſhire from Gloceſterſhire, falls into the Severn 
near Chepſtow, a market town of Monmouthſhire. 


The Stroud riſes not far eaſt of Painſwick, a market town, and running weſt- 
ward, falls into the Severn about five miles ſouth of the city of Gloceſter. The 
water of this river is remarkably clear, and fixes the colours mixed with it for 
dying broad cloth, ſcarlet, or any grain colour, better than any other; for 
this reaſon ſeveral clothiers have ſettled along the banks for twenty miles toge- 
ther, and have erected a vaſt number of fulling-mills upon it: of theſe clothicrs 
ſome uſed formerly to make each a thouſand pieces of cloth a-year. No part of 
this river was navigable till the year 1730, when it was made ſo by act of parlia- 
ment, quite from Stroud, a market town, to its conflux with the Severn. 


One of the rivers Avon riſes in Northamptonſhire, and running through War- 
wickſhire, and ſeparating Gloceſterſhire from Worceſterſhire, falls into the Se- 
vern near Tewkeſbury. The other Avon, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Avon- 
Weſt, riſes not far from Tetbury, a market town, near the borders of Wiltſhire, 


tol, a city in Somerſetſhire. 


and ſeparating Gloceſterſhire from Somerſetſhire, falls into the Severn, near Briſ- 


GENERAL DIVISION of the COUNTY. 


This county is generally divided into three diſtricts. The eaſtern part of the 
county, bordering upon Warwickſhire, Oxfordſhire, and Berkſhire, is called 


Coteſwould ; the middle part, the Vale of Gloceſter; and the trian part, 1n- 
cluded between the Wye, the Severn, and a ſmall river called the Leden, is N 
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led the Foreſt of Dean. The Vale of Gloceſter manifeſtly, derived its name from 
its ſituation, and the Foreſt was probably called the Foreſt of Dean, from Dean, 
the principal town in the diſtrict; ſome have ſuppoſed the word Dean to be a 
corruption of Arden, a name uſed both by the ancient Gauls and Britons. to ſig- 
nify a wood; and there is a wood in Warwickſhire called Arden to this day. 
* A: KM 

Though the air of this county is equally healthy throughout, yet it is in other 

reſpects very different; for Coteſwould being a hilly — Jer air there is 


very ſharp, but in the Vale it is ſoft and mild, even in winter; ſuch indeed is 
the difference, that of Coteſwould it is commonly ſaid, eight months in the year 


are winter, and the other four too cold for ſummer; and of the Vale, that eight 


months are ſummer, and the other four too warm for winter. 
.SOIL, and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


Coteſwould being thus expoſed, is not remarkable for its fertility, and the corn 
is ſo flow in coming up, that, as ng a coming as Coteſwould barley, is become 
a proverb of the county; the hills o 
turage, and great numbers of ſheep are fed upon them, whoſe wool is remark- 
ably fine; the breed of ſheep which produce the fine Spaniſh wool, is ſaid to 
have been raiſed from ſome of theſe ſheep, which were ſent as a preſent by one 
of our kings to a king of Spain. 1 d 


In the Vale the ſoil is very fertile, and the paſtures are alſo very rich. The 
cheeſe, called Gloceſter cheeſe, is made in this part of the county, and next to 
that of Cheſhire, is the beſt in England. The Foreſt of Dean, which contains 
30, ooo acres, being twenty miles long and ten broad, was formerly covered with 
wood, and was then a — * for robbers, eſpecially towards the banks of the 
Severn, ſo that in the reign of king Henry the Sixth, an act of parliament was 
made on purpoſe to ſuppreſs them. The woods have been ſince reduced to 
narrower bounds, by clearing great part of the ground, where many towns and 
villages have been built. The oaks that grow where the woods are ſtill preſerv- 
ed, are reckoned the beſt in England; and from this foreſt moſt part of the tim- 
ber formerly employed in ſhip building, was brought, which was ſo well known 
to the Spaniards, that when they fitted out their famous Armada in 1558, to in- 
vade England, the people who had the direction of that expedition, were expreſſ- 


ly ordered to deſtroy this foreſt, as the. moſt ſpeedy and effectual way to ruin our 


marine; on the other hand, to cultivate and preſerve the wood in a ſufficient 
part of this diſtrift, has been the conſtant care of our legiſlature. Great part of 
it was incloſed by an act of parliament paſſed in the reign of king Charles the 
Second; and ſome time ago, many cottages which had been built in and near 
the woods, were ordered to be pulled down, becauſe the inhabitants. damaged 
the trees, by cutting or lopping them for fuel. In this part of the county there 
are alſo many rich mines of iron and coal, for the working of which ſeveral acts 
of parliament have paſſed; and at Taynton, a little village near Newent, 'a mar- 
ket town of this county, a gold mine was diſcovered about the your 1700, of 
which a leaſe was granted to ſome refiners, who extracted ſome gold from the ore, 


but did not go on with the work, becauſe the quantity of gold was ſo ſmall, as 
; | OT not 


Coteſwould however afford excellent paſ- 
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not always to anſwer the expence of the ſeparation. The king has a ſwanimote 
court here, as in all royal foreſts, to preſerve the vert and veniſon, of which 
the verdurers are the judges, who are choſen by the freeholders of the county. 
The miners too have a court here, in which a ſteward, appointed by the con- 
ſtable of the foreſt, preſides; and juries of miners, ho have their particular laws 
and cuſtoms, by which they are governed, determine all differences and diſputes 
that ariſe between them. | | 


OS 


This county abounds with grain, cattle, fowl, and game ; the inhabitants have 
alſo bacon and cyder in great plenty, each excellent in its kind, and the rivers 
afford great quantities of fk, eſpecially the Severn, which abounds with ſalmon, 
lampreys and conger eels. ae | | 


MANUFACTURES. 


The principal manufacture of. this county is woollen cloth; and it was com- 
puted, that before our wool began to be clandeſtinely exported to France, 50,000 
pieces of cloth were made yearly in this county, which bei at ten 
pounds a-piece, the fine with' the coarſe, amounts to 500,000 f © 


CIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS. 
This county is divided into thirty hundreds, and contains one city and twenty. 


five market towns. It lies in the province of Canterbury, is a dioceſe of ik 
and has 280 pariſhes. 


CITY and MARKET TOWN S. - 452i} 
The city is Gloceſter; and the market towns are Berkeley, Campden, Chel. 
tenham, Cirenceſter, Colford, Great Dean, Durſley, Fairford, Letc , Marſh- . 
field, Minching-hampton, Morton in Marſh, Newent, Northleech, Painſwick, 
Sodbury-Chipping, Stanley-Leonard, Stow on the Would, Stroud,  Tetbury, 
Tewkſbury, Thornbury, Wickware, Winchcomb, and Wotton. under Edge. 


GLocesTER, or GLouctsTER, was originally called by the ancient Britons 
Caerglow, the Fair City, from the beauty of its ſituation and buildings: the Bri» 
tiſh name Caerglow was by the Romans changed into Clevum, or Gleyum, to 
' which the Saxons afterwards, as was uſual with them, adding Ceſter, which ſig- 


nifies a caſtle or fortification, it was called Lleaucer cen, whence the preſent name 
is immediately derived. 


The city of Gloceſter was made a biſhop's ſee by king Henry the Eighth, and 
on reſigning its charters in 1672, to king Charles the Second, he granted it a 
new one, in conſequence of which it is governed by a ſteward, a mayor, a 
er, twelve aldermen, out of whom the mayor is elected, twenty-ſix common 
council men, a town clerk, two ſheriffs, choſen yearly out of the common coun- 
cil men, a ſword-bearer, and four ſerjeants at mace. It has twelve incorporated 
companies, and king Edward the Firſt held a parliament here in the year 1272, 
in which ſeveral uſeful laws were made, now called the Statutes of Gloceſter; 
king Richard the Second alſo held a parliament here, and king Richard the 
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Third, in conſideration of his having borne the title of duke of Gloceſter, before 
he acquired the crown, added the two adjacent hundreds of Dudſton and Kingſ- 
barton to it, gave it his ſword and cap 8 and made it a county of 
itſelf, by the name of the county of the city of Gloceſter: but after the Reſtor- 
ation, hundreds were taken away by act of parliament, and the walls of the 
city razed, becauſe in 1643 it ſhut its gates againſt king Charles the Firſt, who 
beſieged it. Before that ſiege it had eleven pariſh churches, but ſix of them 
were then demoliſhed, and the remaining five, with a cathedral, are ſtill ſtand- 
ing. 74995" | wa 


The town, which is well built, clean and healthy, ſtands upon a. pleaſant hill, 
ſecured on the weſt ſide by a branch of the Severn, navigable by large ſhips to 
the very key. The cathedral is an ancient but magnificent fabric, and has a 
tower, ſaid to be one of the neateſt and moſt curious pieces of architecture in 
England; and in this church are twelve chapels, adorned with the arms and mo- 
numents of many perſons, and the tombs of king Edward the Second, and 
of Robert duke of Normandy, ſon of William the Conqueror. There is alſo a 
gallery over the eaſt end of the choir, leading from one ſide of it to the other, 
which is deemed a great curioſity, as a whiſpering. place; it is of a hexagonal 
form, conſiſting of ſix ſides and fix angles, and is twenty-five yards over, in the 
wideſt place: one of the ſides is a window, yet if two perſons go to the moſt diſt- 
ant parts and whiſper, they will be perfectly heard by each other in their turns. 
This cathedral has beautiful cloyſters, and there are a dean and fix prebends 
belonging to it. | | - 


The city of Gloceſter is well provided with hoſpitals ; it has an infirmary and 
a charity, ſchool for above / eighty children, ſeventy. of whom are alſo cloathed, 
Here is. alſo a. caſtle, which was. erected. in the time of William the Conqueror, 
but is now very much decayed; part of it is leaſed out by the crown, and the 
reſt ſerves for a priſon, which is indeed one of the beſt in England. There are 
ſeveral market houſes, ſupported. with pillars, and a. town which is called 
the booth-hall, There is a good ſtone. bridge over, the river, beſides a key, a 
wharff, and a cuſtom-houſe ; and under the ridge is a machine which ſupplies 
the whole place with water. Twi te ts 5 


The trade of this city was formerly conſiderable, but it has greatly decayed ſince 
2 of Briſtol became ſo great; and now pinmaking is one of its chief manu- 
actures. | TY © 


BeRKELEY is diſtant from London 111 miles, and is an ancient borough, go- 
verned by a mayor and aldermen. It has a church, which is a large, handſome 
building, and a charity ſchool; it has alſo a caſtle, where king Edward the Se- 
cond was impriſoned, and the room in which he was confined is ſtill to be ſeen, 
The manor in which this town lies is called in; old records the Honor of Ber- 
keley, and is one of the largeſt in England : moſt of the towns in Berkeley hun- 
dred, and many other places in the county, including near thirty pariſhes, de- 
pending upon it; and the lands that are held of it are reckoned to be worth 


30,0001. a-year. 
Vet. R | Wa Caur- 
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Caurpx, or CAMDEN, is fituated on the borders of Worceſterſhire, at the 
diſtance of 87 miles from London. It was incorporated by king James the Firft, 
and is governed by two bailiffs, twelve burgeſſes, and a ſteward: It has a 
church, in which there are many fine marble monuments, the moſt ſum 
of which is ſupported by twelve pillars, and was erected in memory of Sir Ba tiſt 
Hicks Viſcount Campden, who erected an almſhouſe for fix poor men and fix 
women, and rebuilt the market place. Here are alſo two charity ſchools, one 
for cloathing thirty girls and teaching them to read, knit and ſpin; the other is 
for teaching twenty-four poor children to read; there is likewiſe a grammar 
ſchool in this town, endowed with ſixty pounds a-year, for the maſter and uſher. 
There are ſome remains of a ſeat built here by lord Campden, which the Roy- 
aliſts burnt down in the civil wars, that it might not be a garriſon for the par- 
liament, This town is famous for its man re of ſtockings. 


CHELTENHAM takes its name from a brook called the Chilt, which falls into 
the Severn, and upon which it is ſituated, at the diſtance of 95 miles from Lon- 
don. Here is a .charity ſchool -and an hoſpital, founded .in 1578, for ſix poor 
people, of which the ſociety of Jeſus gp in Oxford are governors. This town 
carries on a conſiderable trade in malt, and is much frequented on account of its 
mineral waters, which were diſcovered not many years ago, and are purgative 
and diuretic, ; | | 


"CIRENCESTER, commonly called CrctTzR, took its name from having been a 
eſter or caſtle, upon a ſmall river called the Churn, that falls into the Thames at 
Crekelade, a borough town of Wiltſhire. It is diſtant from London $5 miles: it 
is divided into ſeven wards, and is by ſome thought to be the oldeſt, and to have 
been formerly the largeſt town in the county. Ring Henry the Fourth gave it a 
charter and ſeveral privileges, and queen Elizabeth gave it another, by which 
it was governed with a ſteward and bailiff, and now it is governed by two high 
conſtables and fourteen wardſmen, who are appointed yearly at the court leet; 
it is a poſt town, and maintains a ſtage coach to London. It had once three 
pariſh churches, but now has only one, in which are twenty-eight windows of 
painted glaſs, repreſenting fcripture _— and the hiſtory of feveral fathers, 
martyrs, and perſecutors of the Chriſtian church, and exhibiting the feveral reli- 
gious orders of the church of Rome, from the pope to the mendicant friar. Here 
15 a free ſchool and. a charity ſchool for about ninety children, with ſeveral hoſ- 
pitals and almſhouſes. In this town is -one of the greateſt markets. in the king- 
dom for wool and woollen manufactures, there having been ſome years no leſs 
than 5000 packs af wool brought hither from Leiceſterſhire, Northamptonſhire, 
and Lincolnſhire, and fold to the clothiers of Gloceſterſhire and Wiltſhire. | 


Colroxp, or CoverD, is ſituated in the Foreſt of Dean, in the road from 
Gloceſter to Monmouth, the chief town of Monmouthſhire, at the diſtance of 
121 miles from London. Here is a charity ſchool, but nothing elſe that. deſerves 


notice. ; 
GREAT DAN, or Micnazr. Dean, is the principal town in the Foreſt of 
Dean, and is diſtant 113 miles from London. It conſiſts chiefly of one ſtreet, 
and has a good church, with a: handſome - ſpire z its principal menu _ 
| tormeriy 
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formerly cloth, but now it is pins; the hills round this town abound with iron 
ore, and there are ſeyeral furnaces for melting it, and forges for beating the iron 
into flats: the workmen are very induſtrious in diſcovering the beds of the old 
.cinders, which not being fully exhauſted of the metal, are purchaſed of the own- 


ers of the land at a good price, and being burnt again in the furnaces, afford 
better iron than the ore new dug from the mines. | - 1 


'DvuRSLEY is diſtant from London 9 miles, and is a corporation, governed by 


A bailiff and four conſtables. It is only remarkable for having a manufacture of 


FairFoRD took its name from a ford which was formetly in this place, over u 
fmall river that runs into the Thames, called the Com, on which this town 
ſtands. It is diſtant 78 miles from London; has twe good bridges over the 
Coln, and a large handſome church, with twenty-eight windows of the fineſt 
painted glaſs in England, repreſenting ſome of the principal events related in the 
Old and New Teſtament, deſigned by the famous Italian Albert Durer. The 
glaſs was found on board a ſhip hound to Rome, that was taken as a prize by one 
John Tame, a merchant : when he breught it home to E d, he purchaſed 
the manor of king Henry the Seventh, and built this church on purpoſe to put 
the glaſs in it, where, by much care, it has been preſerved to this day. = 


Lertcnrape takes its name from the piece of ground it ſtands upon, formerly 
called the Lade, and a ſmall river that runs near it, called the Lech. It ſtands 
upon the river Thames, on the borders of Oxfordſhire and Berkſhire, at the 
diſtance of 74 miles from Londen. The Thames, after having been formed by 

the ſeveral ſtreams of the Lech, the Coln, the Churn, and the begins to be 
navigable at this town, and come to its quay to take in butter, cheeſe, 
and other goods for London, which renders this place not inconſiderable. 


- MaxSHFIELD is ſituated at the diſtance of 104 miles from London, in the 
road to Briſtol, and on the borders of Wiltſhire. It. is governed by a bailiff, and 

conſiſts chiefly of one ſtreet of old buildings, near a mile long; it has a large 

church, and an almſhouſe, with a chapel belonging to it, well endowed, for 
eight poor people. Here is alſo a charity ſchosl, maintained by the lord of the 

' manor. This town carries on a confiderable trade in cloth and malt, and is fa- 
mous for its cakes.  - | J 


Mincninc-HameToON AY its r from an order of nuns at Caen, in Nor- 
mandy, called Minchings, to whom it formerly belonged. It is diſtant from 
London 9o miles, and is remarkable only for a large church, built in the form 
of a.croſs. | F N | 


Mon rom in Mansn is diſtant-from London 83 miles, and within a'mile of 
the town in the great road from Londen to Worceſter, are the four ſhire ſtones, 
where the counties of Gloceſter, Warwick, Oxford, and Warceſter meet. 


NewenT took its name from an inn called New Inn, which was ſet up here 
for the accommodation of paſſengers, on their journey to and from Wales. It is 
Btuated an a ſmall river, navigable by boats, in the Eoreſt of Dean, at the diſt- 
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ance of 104 miles from London. It has a handſome church, three almſhouſes, 
and two charity ſchools. | = | 5 ww 


NorTHLEECHA, or NokTHLECHE, fo called from its ſituation upon the river 
Leche, about 80 miles from London, is governed by a bailiff and two conſtables. 
It has a neat church, and ſeveral almſhouſes, and a good grammar ſchool, which 
is free to all the boys of the town, and endowed with eighty pounds a-year, by 
Hugh Weftwold, Eſq; who being afterwards reduced, is ſaid to have ſolicited 
the truſtees to be maſter of 'it, but was denied. By a decree of Chancery, in the 
reign of king James the Firſt, this ſchool was ſettled on Queen's college Ox- 


ford. 


Painswick took its name from the ancient lords of it, whoſe names were 
Paine. It is pleaſantly ſituated in the beſt air in the county, at the diſtance of 
94 miles from London. It has a large handſome church, with a neat ſpire, a 
charity ſchool, and a manufacture af broad cloth. 


Sopguxv- CH IN is diſtant from London 103 miles, and is an ancient bo- 
rough, originally governed by a bailiff, but in 1681 it was made a corporation, 
with a mayor, ſix aldermen, and twelve fſes z it was again diſincorporated 
by a proclamation of January 2d, 1688. he bailiffs burgers are till 
impowered to diſtribute eighty- eight cow paſtures ta as many of the inhabitants, 
and eight acres of meadow for their own hves and thoſe of their widows, and as 
they fall, to grant them again in the like manner. This town being a great 
thoroughfare in the road from Briſtol to Cirenceſter and Oxfordſhire, is well pro- 
vided with large inns. Here is a m_ church, though it is but a chapel of 
eaſe to Old Sodbury, a village in the neighbourhood; here is alſo a free ſchool, 
and the greateſt cheeſe market in England, except Atherſton on the Stour, a 
market town of Warwickſhire. | 


STAnuzy-LzrowanD took its name from having been a priory, dedicated to 
St. Leonard. It is diſtant from London 95 miles, and beſides a charity ſchool, 
has nothing worthy of note. | | 


STow on THE WovLD, called in all records, Stow St. Edward, is 77 miles 
diftant from London. It ſtands ſo high, and is ſo expoſed to the winds, that the 
inhabitants are ſaid to have but one element, air, there being neither wood, 
common, field, nor water, belonging to the town. It has a church, which is a 
large building, with a high tower, and contains ſeveral monuments ; it has alſo 
an Jofpital, almſhouſe, and free ſchool, beſides other charitable inſtitutions, all 
well endowed, the poor here being very numerous. The fairs of this town are 
famous for hops, cheeſe, and eſpecially ſheep, of which it is ſaid that 20,000 


were ſold in one October fair. 


STROvD ſtands upon a hill, at the foot of which runs the water called Stroud. 
It is at the diſtance of 93 miles from London, has a handfome church, a free 
ſchool, a charity ſchool, and a workhauſe. | 


TzTBuRryY, ſituated between Chipping-Sodbury and Cirenceſter, at the diſtance 


of 93 miles from London, is a handſame, populous town, in a healthy air, and 
8 | on 
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on a riſing ground, but water-is ſo ſcarce in ſome dry ſummers, as to be ſold for 


15. 6 d. a hogſhead. The revenues of this town are managed by a bailiff, choſen 
yearly: it has a large handſome church, à free ſchool, and an almſhouſe for 
eight poor people; and in the middle of the town is a large market-houſe, for 
the convenieney of the yarn trade, which is the chief article, and a ſmall market- 
houſe for cheeſe, baton, and other commodities. CO TIO | 


| TEWKSBURY is ſituated at the conflux of the Severn with the Avon, that runs 
out of Warwickſhire, and theſe rivers, with the ſmaller ſtreams of the Carron 
and the Swallgate, almoſt ſurround the town. 1: is diſtant from London 96 
miles, and had its firſt privileges from king Edward the Second ; they were con- 
firmed by ſeveral ſucceeding kings, and the town was at length reincorporated by 
James the Firſt. It is governed by twenty-four burgeſſes, two of whom are 
choſen bailiffs yearly, who are the ruling magiſtrates, and have juriſdiction within 
the borough, excluſive of the juſtices of the peace for the county; this corpo- 
ration was diſſolved by proclamation of King James the Second, It is a large, 
beautiful, and populous town, wm three well built ſtreets, and many 
lanes ; it has a by, 4 over three of the four rivers that run by it, and a church, 
which is one of the largeſt in England, that is neither collegiate nor cathedral ; 
it is adorned with a ſtately tower and funeral monuments, particularly ſeveral of 
the earls of Gloceſter Warwick, prince Edward, ſon of Henry the Sixth, 
and the duke of Clarence, brother to Edward the Fourth. Here is a free ſchool, 


beſides an hoſpital, endowed with forty pounds a-year, by the late queen Mary, 


to be paid out of the Exchequer, for the maintainance of thirteen poor . people, 
and a reader, who is appointed by the corporation. Near this town is a piece 
of ground called the Ham, which is a courſe for horſe races. The chief manu- 
facture here is woollen cloth and ſtockings, but the town has long been famous 


for muſtard balls, which are ſent in great quantities into other parts. 


TrornBURyY is ſituated two miles from the eaftern bank of the Severn, on 2 


rivulet that runs into it, and at the diſtance of 106 miles from London. The 
town, which gives its name to the hundred, has a cuſtomary, or titular mayor, 
twelve aldermen, who muſt previouſly have been mayors, and two conſtables. 
In the civil wars it was fortified for king Charles the Firſt as a check upon the 
garriſon of Gloceſter. The church here is large, in form of a cathedral, with 
ſpacious iſles on each ſide, together with a croſs, and a beautiful high tower at the 
weſt end. Here are four ſmall almſhouſes, and a free ſchool. 


Wicxkwakx is diſtant from London 101 miles. It is a very ancient _ 
ration, governed by a mayor and e ; the mayor is an alderman ever after. 


The town is well watered by two brooks, over one of which is a handſome ſtone _ 


bridge. It has a free ſchool, and the neighbouring waſtes afford it plenty of 
coal. | I 

Wincacoms is diſtant 87 miles from London; it was anciently a county or 
ſheriffdom of itſelf, and was a borough in the reign of Edward the Confeſſor. 
Here is an almſhouſe for twelve poor women. The inhabitants of this town 


planted tobacco to a very good account, Ml they were reſtrained in the twelfth 


year of king Charles the Second, after which the town by little and little decay- 
ed, and is now poor and inconſiderable. | | 
WorTox 
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WorromuxvD A Epo ſtands on a pleaſant and fruitful eminence, at the gift. 
Ance of 99 miles from London, The dhief magiſtrate, who is choſen yearly ax 
the court leet, is called a mayor, and js ewor after an alderman, It is a-pretty 
town, and has a handſome church, with ſeveral monuments in it of the family of 
Berkeley. There is at this place a free ſchool, and an almſhouſe for fix poor 
men and fix women. The town is ſupplied with water which was brought hither 
at the expence of Hugh Perry, Eſq; who was alderman of Londan in 1632, 


C£URIOS TT ES. 


Remarkable It is remarkable of the river, Severn, that the tides are higher one year at the 
tides. Full moon, and the ſucceeding year at the new moon; and that one year the night 
tides are higher than the day tides, and the next year the day tides higher — 
the night tides: it is alſo remarkable that the tide of the river Wye, at Chepſtow 
bridge, frequently riſes to the height of ſeventy feet above low water mark; and 
in 1738 the bridge was much damaged by the ſwell of the river greatly above 


that height. 


A remarkable At Slymbridge, a little village on the banks of the Severn, about * miles 
family. ſouth. of Gloceſter, there is a family of the firname of Knight, which has been 


— for many generations by having five fingers and a thumb an each 


An.extraardi- In the garden of the manar-houſe of Wickware, is a .cheſnut tree, which 
nary tren. meaſures nineteen yards or fifty-ſeven feet in circumference, at the height of ſix 


feet above the ground, and is ſuppoſed to have been planted in the reiga of ki 
John, and about the year 1216, | king 


Pen Pak About half way between the. Severn and Briſtol, there is a pit in a rock, 
Hole. -whence lead ore was formerly dug, called Pen Park Hole; the deſcent is nar- 
row, in form of a tunnel, being about two yards wide, and nearly forty deep; 
having paſſed through the rock, ann into a cave ſeventy-five yards lang, for- 
ty-one broad, and nineteen high. In this cave there is a pool of ſweet water, 
twenty-ſeven yards long, twelve broad, and five and a half — 


Gigaptic e- At Cirenceſter is a monument of earth called Griſmund's Tower, in the inſide 
Acton. of which there were found human bones, ſaid to have been of an extraordinary 
ſize, with ſome aſhes, in a veſſel of lead, | 


St. Vipcent's On the bank of the river Avon, near Briſtol, is a very high and ſteep rock, 
Rock. called St. Vincent's Rack ; and on the oppoſite bank is the county of Somer- 
ſet. There are other rocks of an equal ſize, which, with the river flowing below 
them, afford a very ſtriking and romantic proſpe&, which is heightened by the 
ſhips and other veſſels that are .continually paſſing between them to and from 
Briſtol, In St. Vincent's rock is found a kind of ſpars, commonly called Briſtol 
ſtones, which, before the compoſition called French paſte was invented, were 


prized for their luſtre, which came ngarer to that of a diamond than any thing 
then known, | 
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At the bottom of this rock is a vi called Clifton, where there is a hot me- Clifton wells, 
dicinal ſpring, famous for curing the diabetes and other diſorders of the reins 


and bladder. At a little diſtance is a cold f called Jacob's Well, Ly 
much eſteemed in a variety of mae jig 2 


At Laſſington, a village near Gloceſter, are found certain ſtones, called aſtroites Star ſtones 
or ſtar ſtones, 33 their reſemblance to a ſtar. 222 have ſuppoſed them to be 


parts of a petrified marine animal; but the general and moſt obeble OPINION 18, 
that they are ſpecies of corals. They are ſtriated from the center to the circum- 
ference, and their radii are ſometimes prominent above the ſurface of the maſs; ſome- 
times they are level with it, and ſometimes ſink below it. They are of a greyiſh 
colour, and when put into VInegars wilt move ae for a conſiderable time. 


At Alderley, near Wotton under Edge, there are ome hills, upon which a Serpentine 
great number of ſtones are to be found, in form of cockle and — ſhells. A and follop , 
variety of conjectures have been formed theſe ſtones; ſome are of Nane. 


opinion that are a luſus naturæ, and others that they are mp. th the ſhells of 
fiſh, thrown up here by the ſea at the univerſal deluge. | 


At Durſley there is a rock of an incredible durability, and yet eaſily hewed, put flones 
called puff ſtone by the people in this neighbourhood, who, as a ſpecimen of its 
durable quality, ſay, that the walls of Berkeley Caſtle, which have very little 


on th 
3 of decay, though they are near 700 years old, have been built with it. 


At Biſley, a village near Stroud, was born and educated the famous Friar Extraordina- 
Bacon, who, from his ſuperior learning, and in particular his mathematical know- ) perſons. 
ledge, gained the reputation of a conjurer. He died in the year 1284. 


In this county was alſo born one Thomas Bright, who in 1708 died, at the 
of 130 years, having retained his eye ſight, and bang able to walk about, 
ll a few days before his death. In what particular part of the county he reſided 
TY | 5 
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does not t appear. 

The ancient inhabitants of this county, in common with thoſe of Oxfordſhire, tte. 
were by the Romans called Dobuni, a name generally ſuppoſed to have been de- . 
rived from Duffen, a Britiſh word, which ſignifies deep or lo, and alludes to the 
ſituation of theſe counties, which conſiſt chiefly of plains and vallies. Some 

however have thought that it was derived from Dofu, a Britiſh word, which ex- 
preſſed the richneſs of the ſoil. Soon after the Saxons arrived in Britain the name 
Dobuni was loſt, . and the inhabitants of this county were called Viccii, which 
is ſuppoſed to be derived from the Saxon word M ic, ſignifying the creek of a 


river, and to have been applied te theſe people as bordering upon the Severn, a 
river full of windings and creeks. 


The inhabitants of this county have a proverb, the Haber to the bough, the Gage 
* ſon to the plough, which alludes to aff ancient privilege, by which the eſtate , Mu” 
of a father, though a felon, deſcended. to the ſon. This privile ge was confirmed 
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to them by a ſtatute of the ſeventeenth of Edward the Second, but it has not 
been claimed many years. The cuſtom called Borough Engliſh fill remains in 
many parts of this county. It is alſo a cuſtom at the miners court, * rpms 
of Dean, for a miner who gives teſtimony as a witneſs, to wear a ales the 

and that he may not defile Holy writ with unclean hands, he tou he Bible, 


when the oath is adminiſtred to him, with a ſtick. 


Antiquities of The city of Gloceſter was a Roman colony, called Colonia Glevum, Aud was 

Gloceſter, governed by a conſul. The Saxons got poſſeſſion of it about the year 570, and 
then it became a part of the kingdom of Mercia. The Roman way called Er- 
ming Street, reaching from St. David's in Pembrokeſhire, to Southampton, the 
county town of Hampſhire, paſſes through this city. Forging of iron ſeems to 
have been the bufinels of this town as early as William the LIST, + 7 oe 
tribute required of it was a certain quant of iron bars. 


Cirenceſter was a town of eminence in the time of the Romans, as appears ity 
the many remains of Roman antiquities that have at different times been d 2 
in and near this place, particularly ſeveral pillars and pavements, ſu poſed to 
been thoſe of a temple and bath. It is thought to have been the Corinium 1 
tioned by Ptolemy, and the Durocornovium of Antoninus. Two Roman conſu- 
lar ways croſs each other at this place, one of which is ſtill viſible, with a high 
ridge all the way to Birdlip-hills, ſouth of Cheltenham, and the other __ be 

traced to Creklade, a borough town of Wiltſhire. 
Roman pave- At Woodcheſter, a village near Stanley Leonard, a curious Roman pavement of 
ments. moſaic work was diſcovered in the year 1722. It is of a conſiderable extent; and 
repreſents. birds and beaſts in their natural colours, beſides a variety of other 
devices beautifully executed. And at Cromhall, a village between Wickware 
and Thornbury, was found not long another pavement of the ſame kind, 


eighteen feet and a half long, and near fifteen feet and a half broad, compoſed of | 
cubical ſtones of beautiful colours ſtrongly cemented. 


Antiquities of 
Cirenceſter. 


Antiquities of The town of Tetbury was once fortified by a caſtle, ſaid to hs been built * 
Te and . king of the Britons, above 2000 years ago, but the ruins of it are now ſcarce 


t hbour- 
bod. r viſible. 


At Kingfoot, in the neighbourhood of Terbury, it has been common after A. 
ſhower of rain, to find Roman coins in the fields, which the people call Cheſle- 
money; and not far from this village are ſtill to be ſeen the traces of a large 


camp, now called Bury-hill. 


Beverſtone Caſtle, about a mile north-eaſt of Tetbury, was built in the reign 
of Edward the Third, by Thomas earl of Berkeley, out of the ranſom of the Lad 
ſoners he took at the "battle of Poictiers, under the Black Prince. 


At Fairford many medals and urns are often dug up, and in the adjoining geld 
are ſeveral barrows, ſuppoſed to have been raiſed over ſome conſiderable perſons, 
who have been ſlain here in battle, though it does not appear from _ that 
any battle was fought in or near this place. 


Antiquities of 
Faictord, 


2 
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At Thornbury are {till to be ſeen /the foundations of a magnificent caſtle, be- Antiquities of 


8 

| of 
gun, but never finiſhed, by Edward duke of Bucks, who was beheaded: in the Thornbury 
reign of king Henry the Eighth. : and 

| INES . NO SE) nee 71629 0 43g 
Oldþury, upon the river Severn, and near Thornbury, was a Roman ſtation ; 
and Antoninus ſays that here was the trajectus or paſſage over the Severn. In 
this place are two large Roman gs 2; and at Alyeſton, not far from Oldbury, 
is a round camp on the edge of a hill, from whence there. is a pleaſant prof- 
pect of the Severn : near the camp is a barrow, in which were found ſe- 
veral ſtone coffins with bones in them; and at a place called Caſtlehill, not far 
_ hence, is another camp ſtill to be ſeen, being an oblong ſquare with a ſingle 
ditch. | | fb 5 „ 4: 


ECCLESIASTICAL 'ANTIQUITIES. 
The city of Gloceſter was one of the ſees of the ancient Britiſh biſhops, and 
one Eldad is faid to have been biſhop of it in the year 490. | 


Wulphere the firſt Chriſtian king of Mercia, is ſaid to have n a church 
and monaſtery here, which were finiſhed by his brother and ſucceſſor, Ethelred, 
about the year 680, through the care of Oſric his nephew, and at that time his 
viceroy'in theſe. parts, but afterwards king of Northumberland. It was dedicated 
to St. Peter. Over this monaſtery three ſucceſſive queens preſided during more 
than ninety years; in the time of the civil wars that followed, it became deſo- 
late, and continued ſo fifty years, but ſome ſecular prieſts were placed in it about 
823, by Bernulph king of Northumberland; theſe prieſts were turned out, and 
Benedictine monks put in about the year 1022, by command of king Canute, 
and at the inſtigation of Wolſtan biſhop of Worceſter, His ſucceſſor, biſhop 
Aldred, about the year 1058, new. built the abbey church in a place nearer the 
city where it formerly ſtood, and after the Conqueſt, abbat Serlo, the Conquer- 
or's chaplain, much increaſed the number of monks, and the revenues, which 
amounted at the diſſolution to 19461. 5's. 9d. per annum. | | 


Some of the lege writers report that a ſtately monaſtery was built here in 
honour of St, Oſwald the king and martyr, about the year 660, by Merwald, 
viceroy of the weſtern part of Mercia, and Domneva his wife; it is alſo re- 
ported upon better authority, that in the year 90g, Ethelred, earl of Mercia, and 
the famous Elfleda, daughter of king Alfred, his counteſs, tranſlating the relicks 
of St. Oſwald from Bardney, near Lincoln in Lincolnſhire, to this place, found- 
ed here a religious houſe, which being deſerted by the monks in the Daniſh wars, 
became a college of ſecular prieſts: 1t was then accounted a free chapel royal, 
exempt from To juriſdiction of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, or the biſhop of 
Worceſter, but kin William Rufus gave it to the archbiſhops of York, in lieu 
of their claims to Lindſay, one of t ne three diviſions of Lincolnſhire, and to 
other parts in that county, which they quitted to the biſhop: of Lincoln. Henry 
Murdac, archbiſhop of York, in the year 1153, placed here a certain number of 
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„e order of St. Auſtin, ſeven of whom continued till the di- 
ſolution, when the revenues were valued at gol 108. 2d. pr .. 


Here was a priory of Black canons of the order of St. Auguſtine, founded by 
king Ethelſtan. 18 I. 27 . i 32 nent OOO, 
| King Henry the Third founded in the pariſh church of St.- Nicholas, near the 
Weſt Bridge, in this city, a priory or hoſpital dedicated to St. Bartholomew, for 
four infirm brothers and under the government of a prior or maſter. 
In this hoſpital were once maintained fifty-two poot men, but afterwards it con- 


fiſted of a maſter, three brethren, and thirty-two poor men and women. In 
Dugdale and Speed's valuations there are two hoſpitals of the name of St. 


Bartholomew in the city of Gloceſter, one rated at 441. 7s. 2 d. per annum, and 
the other at 251. 11 8. 2d. per annum. : | 


A houſe or college of Black friars was founded near the. Caſtle . Yard of 
Gloceſter, by king Heary the Third and Sir Stephen de Herneſhull, about the 
year 1239. | | 

One of the lord Berkeleys founded here, not far from the South Gate, in the 
pariſh of St. Mary Cript, an houſe of Grey friars before the year 1268. 
There was a priory of Carmelite or White frlars, in che ſuburb, without the 
North Gate, ſaid to be founded by queen Eleanor, Sir Thomas Gifford, and Sir 
Thomas Berkeley, in the time of king Henry the Third. h 
North of St. Margaret's Church, in the pariſh of St. John Baptiſt of this 
tity, there is an hoſpital dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, but now called St. 
| James's Hoſpital, which maintains nineteen poor people, at 18. 6d. per week 


each. 


At Tetbury there was a religious houſe before the year 680, but no account 


of it is extant. a 


At Tewkſbury there was a monaſtery firſt built and endowed by two brothers, 
Oddo and Doddo, dukes of Mercia, about the year 715. It was dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, and having fuffered much during the civil and Daniſh wars, 
became a priory to Cramborn, in Dorſetſhire, about the year 990; but Robert 
Fitz Haimon, a noble Norman, who came in with William the Conqueror, en- 
larged the buildings and encreaſed the poſſeſſions ſo much, that about the year 
1102, the monks of Cramborn choſe to remove hither, and make this their prin- 
cipal houſe. After that it became a great abbey of Benedictine monks, who at 
the ſuppreſſion were poſſeſſed of revenues worth 1598). 18. 3d. a- year. Here 
was a houſe of lepers before the firſt year of King John. | * 


Doddo, the duke or chief nobleman of Mercia, one of the founders of the 
monaſtery at Tewkſbury, who became * a monk at Parſhore, a market gon 
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of Worceſterſhire, is ſaid to have but a monaſtery at Deerhurſt, two miles ſouth 
of Tewkſbury, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, in af his brother Alma- 


ric, buried in this place. It was afterwards deſtroyed by the Danes, but rebuilt 


and 


again inhabited before the year 980. King Edward the Confeſſor gave it, 


with all the lands belonging to it, to the Benedictine monks of the abbey of St. 


Dennis, in France, to Which it became à cell; by theſe monks it was fold to 
Richard earl of Cornwall in the yeat 1250, when it had eight lordſhips, and was 


accounted worth 300 marks a-year. After many alienations it at became a 


cell to Tewkſbury Abbey, and ſo continued till the diſſolution. 


At Winchcomb king Offa is ſaid to have built a nunnery in 587: and in 798 
king E laid the foundation of a ſtately abbey for 300 monks, and dedi- 
cated it to the Virgin Mary. Its lands being afterwards alienated, and its biſho- 
pric become corrupt, Oſwald, who was biſhop of Worceſter in 985, reformed 
the diſcipline, recovered the lands, and dedicated the houſe to St. Kenulph, the 
martyred ſon of the founder. At the general diſſolution it was in the poſſeſſion 
of Benedictine monks, and valued at 7591. 11s. 9 d. per annum. 1 


At Cheltenham was a monaſtery in the year 803, of which no particulars are 


recorded. 


At Henbury, a village about two miles from St. Vincent's Rock, was alſo 
monaſtery in very early times, of which there is no account extant. ; 


At Weſtbury on Trin, two miles north-weſt of Briſtol, there was a monaſtery 
before the year 824, but being forſaken and in ruins, in the year rogz it was 
rebuilt, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary; the old 
vered, new ones were added, and the monks. reftored, by Wulſtan biſhop of 
Worceſter, who made it a cell to the priory of Worceſter : the monks were again 
removed by his ſucceſſor biſhop Sampſon, in the time of king Henry the Furſt ; 
but in 1288, Godfrey Giffard, biſhop of Worceſter, eſtabliſhed a college for a 
dean and canons. It was dedicated to the Holy Trinity, and was afterwards aug- 
mented by many benefactions, ſo that at the didolution it was valued at 3321. 148. 


per annum. 


At Beckford, upon the borders of Worceſterſhire, was a monaſtery before the 
year 803, which was given by king Henry the Firſt to the Auguſtine monks of 
_ abbey of St. Martin and St. Barbara, in Normandy, to which it became a 
cell. | 


At Berkeley there was a nunnery long before the Conqueſt, which was ſup- 
preſſed by the villainous contrivance of Godwin earl of Kent, who procured many 
of the nuns and the abbeſs herſelf to be debauched, in the time of king Edward 
the Confeſſor. | 9 | | 


An hoſpital of St. James and St. John in this place, is mentioned in a deed 
# the twelfth year of king Henry the Third, but no particulars are known 
About it. | 
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- At Boxwell, a village near Wotton under Edge, there was a nunne ry HY 
is ſaid to have been deſtroyed by the Danes. . Lage gh og 


At Cirenceſter there was a rich college of prebendaries before the Conqueſt ; 
and in 1117 king Henry the Firſt built here a ſtately abbey for Black canons ; he 
dedicated it to the Virgin Mary, and it was fo liberally endowed by him, and by 
ſeveral ſucceeding kings, that at the diſſolution it was valued at 10361 l. 78. 1 4. 


per annum. | 


An hoſpital dedicated to St. John the Evangeliſt, was alſo founded here by 
king Henry the Firſt, for three poor men and three poor women. It is yet in 
being, and theſe fix poor perſons have each an allowance of 18. 8d. weekly, 
and a ſhare of the fines for the renewal of leaſes of the lands with which the 
hoſpital is endowed, when they happen. 1 | 


St. Laurence's polite! in this town was founded in the time of Edward the 
Third, by Edith, lady of one Wigold, for a maſter and two poor-women. The 
maſter formerly was nominated by the abbat, but is now preſented by the king. 
The two poor women have now about 2s. 6d. per week each. 


St. Thomas's Hoſpital was founded for four decayed weavers, by Sir William 
Nottingham, who died in the year 1427. This alſo is yet in being, under the 
government of the weaver's company. 8 


At Stow on the Would there was an hoſpital, ſaid to have been founded 
by Ailmar, who was earl of Cornwall and Devonſhire, about the year 1010. 
It was dedicated to the Holy Trinity, and intended for the maintenance of 
poor women and a chaplain. The revenues of it amounted to 251. 148. 8 d. 
yearly. | <6 


At Kinley, ſouth of Stanley, there was an ancient priory endowed with the 
manor. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and at length became a college or 


free chapel of ſecular prieſts. 


At Woodcheſter, probably in the time of, Edward the Confeſſor, Gueta, wife 
to Godwin earl of Kent, is ſaid to have built a religious houſe, to attone for her 
huſband's guilt in corrupting the nuns at Berkeley. 


King William the Conqueror gave the manor of Newent to the abbat and 
convent of Cormeile, in Normandy, who ſent aver a prior and ſome Benedictine 
monks, and here was a cell ſubordinate to that foreign monaſtery. 


Roger Montgomery, earl of Shrewſbury, in the time of William the Con- 
queror, endowed the abbe of St. Martin, which he founded at Troarn, in Nor- 
mandy, with the manor of Horſley, north-eaſt of Durſley, and a prior and monks 
were ſettled here, dependant upon that foreign monaſtery. This houſe wy 

| | war 
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wards became a cell to the convent of Bruton, in Somerſetſhire : it was at length 
totally deſtroyed, but continued to be a parcel of the eſtate of Bruton monaſtery 
till the diſſolution. „ e 14 | 


At Lanthony, near Gloceſter, Milo, earl of Hereford, in the year 1136, 


founded a monaſtery, dedicated to the Virgin Mary and St. John Baptiſt, for 


the Black canons of Lanthony, in Monmouthſhire, who were driven out of their 
habitation by the Welch. At the diſſolution it was endowed with 7481. 198. 11 d. 
a-year, | | 


At Flaxley, a village in the Foreſt of Dean, Roger, the ſecond earl of He- 
reford after the Conqueſt, built an abbey in the time of king Stephen, for Ciſ- 
tertian monks. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and at the ſuppreſſion 
had nine monks in it, whoſe yearly revenues were rated at 112 l. 3s. 4 


In the church of St. Leonard at Stanley, there was a ſmall of a 
prior and canons, which being given by Roger Berkeley, in the year 1146, to 
St. Peter's in Gloceſter, became a cell of Benediftine monks to that abbey. At 
the time of the diſſolution here were only three monks, and the annual revenues 
of the houſe amounted to 711. 6s, 8d, | 


The Ciſtertian monks of Kingſwood, in Wiltſhire, north-eaſt of Briſtol, hav- 
ing obtained Haſelton, near Cheltenham, about the year 1153, tranſlated their 
abbey thither ; but in the time of Henry the Secon they. em to Kingſ- 


wood. 


At Brimsfield there was an alien priory of Benedictine monks, which was a cell 
to the abbey of St. Stephen at Fountenay, in Normandy. | | 


At Longbridge, near Berkeley, a priory or hoſpital was founded by Maurice, 
lord Berkeley, in the time of king Henry the Second. It was dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity, and afterwards augmented with two chantry prieſts, by William 
marquis of Berkeley. OY | 


Sa Ss * | 5 1 |; 
At Lorwing, near Berkeley, the ſame Maurice lord Berkeley is ſaid to have 
founded an hoſpital in the time of king Henry the Second. | 


At Quevington, near Fairford, there was a preceptory of Knights hoſpitalers 
of St. John of Jeruſalem, to whom this manor was given, by Agnes de Laſceo, 
or Lacy, and her daughter Sibylla, before the reign of king John. It was va- 
lued upon the diſſolution at 1371. 78. 1 d. per annum. | 17 


William Longeſne, earl of Saliſbury, in the year 1222 gave the manor of 
Hethorp, ſomewhere in this county, to certain monks and brethren of the Car- 
thuſian order, aſſigned part of his revenues towards the building of a monaſtery 
for them here; and by his will, made in the year 1225, he bequeathed to 4 
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church-plate, veſtments, relicks, and a ſtock of cattle; but the religi 

after "4s few years ſtay, not liking their habitation, prevailed with the counteſs 
Ela, relict of their founder, to remove them to Henton, near Rank, a city 
of Somerſetſhire. | 


At Hales, near Winclicomb, Richard earl of cn and only king of 
the Romans and emperor of Germany, began in the year 1246, and, at the ex- 
pence of ren thouſand marks, finiſhed in the year 1251, a noble abbey for monks 
of the Ciſtertian order, brought from Beaulieu, near New Foreſt, in * 
ſhire. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary and All ee and valued upon the 
diſſolution at 3571. 78. 8 d. per annum. 


At Letchlade a priory of black canons, or rather an h 1, for a maſter or 
prior, and certain poor and infirm brethren, dedicated to ay Baptiſt, was 
founded upon a piece of ground called Lade, near a bridge over the Thames, 
from hence called St. John's Bridge, given to this uſe by the lady Iſabel Ferrers, 
wife of Hugh Mortimer, before. the thirtieth of king Henry, the Third ; but 
this houſe being decayed, king Edward the Fourth, in the twelfth year of his 
reign, gave his mother, Cicely, dutcheſs of York, leave to get it ved, and 
then to apply the revenues of it to the endowing of a rpetual chantry of three 

prieſts, at the altar of St. Mary, in the pariſh church ere, which continued till 

ean Underwood, in the time of Henry the Seventh, tound means to place two 
of theſe chantry prieſts at Wallingford College, in Berkſhire, while the cd re- 
mained at Letchlade. 


At Mangersfield, ſouth of Chipping-Sodbury, there was a nunnery, of which 
no accounts are extant. " 


At Minching Hampton it it is ſaid chat there was a nunnery beg the Con- 
Jet, but there are no accounts S | 


1 


The manor of this place was given by. William the Contincier to'the nunnery 
of the Holy Trinity, at Caen, in Normandy ; and after the ſeizure of the lands 
of the foreign monaſteries, it was given by king Henry the Sixth and king Ed- 
ward the Fourth, to the nuns of Sion, in Middleſex, and as à part of that nun- 
nery, was valued upon the diſſolution at 1171. 168. 1rd. per annum. 


At Marſhfield, north-eath of Briſtol, upon the ders of Wiltſhire, it is ſaid 
there was a nunnery, of which we have. no accounts. 


At Wotton under Edge, licence was granted in the twenty- third year of king 
Edward the Third, for founding a houſe of Croſſed or Crouched friars, and en- 
dowing it with lands to the yearly value of ten pounds. 
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This county ſends eight members 
the county, two members for the ci 
xenceſter, and two for Tewkſbury. 
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AMENT for this COUNTY. 


to Parliament: two knights of the ſhire for 
ty of Gloceſter, two for the borough of Ci- 
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HIS county was anciently called Hamrunycyhe, from Hampton, ſince 

called Southampton, the name of the county town. It was afterwards cal- 
led Hamteſchyre, whence the preſent names Hams and Hampſhire are imme- 
diately denved. | 80 | 


BOUNDARIES, EXTENT and SITUATION: 


Hampſhire is bounded by Dorſetſhire and Wiltſhire on the weſt, by Berkſhire 
on the north, by the counties of Surry and Suſſex on the eaſt, and by the Eng- 
liſn Channel on the ſouth. It expand 64 miles from ſouth to north, 36 from 
weſt to eaſt, and is, excluſive of an iſland called the Ile of Wight, of which a 
ſeparate account will be given, 150 miles in circumference: the city of Win- 
cheſter, which is ſituated nearly in the middle of the county, 1s.67 miles ſouth- 
weſt of London. 1 
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RIVERS, 


The chief rivers of this county are the Avon, the Teſt, and the Itching. - The 
Avon was by Ptolemy called the Alaun, and this probably was the original name 
of it; for the names of ſeveral neighbouring villages ſtill bear ſome ſimilitude to 
the name Alaun, as Allinton and Allingham ; and Avon, being the appellative 
name for a river in the ancient Britiſh language, cannot be ſuppoſed to have been 
then the proper name of any. The Avon nies in Wiltſhire, and paſſes through 
Saliſbury, where it begins to be navigable; it enters Hampſhire at Charford, a 
village near Fordingbridge, a market town of this county, and runs ſouthward 
by Ringwood, another market town, to- Chriſt-Church, a large and populous 
borough, near which it receives the Stour, a conſiderable river from Dorſet- 
ſhire, and falls into the Engliſh Channel. 


The Teſt, or Teſe, called alſo the Anton, was by Ptolemy called the Tri- 
fanton, which ſhould be read Traith Anton, or the Bay of Anton. This riyer 
riſes in the north part of Hampſhire, and running ſouthward, forms ſeveral iſlands 
at Stockbridge, a borough town of this county, and then paſſing by Rumſey, a 
market town, it falls into an arm of the ſea, which reaches ſeveral miles up the 
country, and is called Southampton Bay. 8 - i 


The Itching, called alſo the Alre, riſes at Chilton Candover, a village near 
Alresford, a market town of this county: from thence it runs ſouth-weſt to the 
city of Wincheſter, and from that city directly ſouth, till it falls into Southam 
ton Bay; having been made navigable from Wincheſter to Southampton in the 
time of William the Conqueror. | | | 


AIR SOIL, and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


The air of this county is for the moſt part pure and healthy, eſpecially upon 
the downs, which croſs the county from eaſt to weſt, dividing it nearly into equal 
arts; and it is obſerved, that the vapours in the low grounds that are next the 
. are not ſo pernicious as in other countries. The hilly parts are barren, and 


fit only for ſheep, but the lower grounds produce a great quantity of grain, par- 


ticularly wheat and barley. In the breed of horned cattle here, there is nothing 
particular; but in ſheep and hogs this county excells all others. The ſheep are 
remarkably fine, both in their fleſh and their wool, and as the hogs are never put 
into ſtyes, but ſupplied W greet plenty of acorns, the bacon is by far the beſt 
in England. Hampſhire is alſo particularly famous for its honey, ef which it is 
ſaid to produce the beſt and the worſt in Britain; the honey collected upon the 


heath is reckoned the worſt, and that of the champain country the beſt. This 


county is abundantly ſupplied with ſea and river fiſn, as well as with game of all 
kinds. It has more wood than any other county in England, eſpecially oak, and 


the greateſt part of the Engliſn navy is built and repaired with the timber of 


this county. 
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MANUFACTURES and TRADE. 


The chief manufacture is kerſeys wal cloth, in which a foreign trade is 
carried on, from the many ports and harbours. with which this county abounds, 


CIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS, 


| Hampfhire, excluſive of the Ile of Wight, is divided into thirty-nine hun- 
dreds, and has one city and twenty market towns. It lies in the N of Can- 
terbury and- dioceſe of Wincheſter, and contains 2 53 e 


"CITY and MARKET T'O'WN'S. N 


„ city 1 is Wincheſter ; and the matket towns are Alresford, Alton, Ando. 

, -Baſingſtoke, Chrift-Church, Farham, Fordingbridge, Goſport, Havant, 

Kin gſclere, Lemington, Odiham, Petersfield, Portſmouth, Ringwood, Ruimſey, 
he . Stockbridge, Waltham, and Whitchurch. 


WincuesTER, or Win rox, was by the old Saxons called 1 
from the Britiſh name Gwent-Caer, a word compounded of Gwen or Gwin, white, 


and Caer, a city; and this name it probably acquired from its ſituation in a 9 182 
ſurrounded with hills of chalk or whitiſh clay. 


This city is governed, according to a charter of queen Elizabeth, by a mayor, 
a high. ſteward, a recorder, an anlmited number of aldermen, (out of whom are 


choſen fix juſtices) two coroners, two bailiffs, r common council men, 
a town clerk, four conſtables, and four In at mace. 


Wincheſter is about a mile and 'a half 5 in compaſs, and almoſt el with 
a wall built of flint, having tes in it, wi ſuburbs leading to each from 
the adjacent country. The e bung in general are mean, but the ſtreets are 
broad and clean; there is alſo à great b deal 2 void within the walls, ſome 
pet of which is hid into ardens, that are ſupplied upon occaſion with water 
from little canals on each fide of the high ſtrect. In this ſtreet is the guild-hall, 
which was rebuilt not many years ago, and the ſtatue of queen Anne ſet up in 
the front of it. In this hall are held two courts of record, on every Friday and 
Saturday. At the caſt gate of the city there is an hoſpital dedicated to St. 
John, in the hall of which Be the mayor and bailiffs give their public en- 
tertainments. | At one end of this hall is the picture of king Charles the Second, 
by Sir Peter Lilly, and at the other, a large table of all the mayors and bailifs 
of Wincheſter, ror the year 1184; and here are alſo tables of benefactions to 
this city during the Saxon reigns, and from Henry the Second to Charles the 
Second. On the weſt fide of this city there was a caſtle, part of which now is 
the town-hall, ſupported upon marble pillars, where the aſſizes are kept. On 
this ſide of the city king Charles the Second ſet Sir Chriſtopher Wren upon 
building a royal palace, the ſituation being extreamly fine for ſuch a purpoſe : 
the building was almoſt compleated, but the king dying before it was Eniſhed, 
it lay neglected, ſo that now nothing remains of it but the ſhell. The ſouth 
ſide of this palace meaſures 216 and the weſt front 326. 5 
m2 | e 
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Charles the Second, and fitted up by Dr. Trelawney, the ſucceeding 


/ 
The epiſcopal palace in this city was built by biſhop Blois in the time of ki 
Stephen; it was almoſt ſurrounded by the river Itching, and was adorned 


fortified with ſeveral turrets. It was demoliſhed by the parliament army in the 
reign of king Charles the Firſt, but rebuilt by biſhop Morley, in the reign of 


biſhop 


The ſee of Wincheſter is one of the richeſt in the kingdom, and was firſt 
founded by Kinegulfe, a king of the Mercians, whoſe ſon tranſlated the ſee of 
Dorcheſter hither in the year 663, and although the dioceſe of Sherborn was 
taken out of this ſee by king Ina, yet it became afterwards ſo rich, that when 
Edward the Third would have preferred its biſhop, Edendon, his favourite, to 
the ſee of Canterbury, he refuſed it, ſaying, that though Canterbury was the 
* higheſt rack, Wincheſter was the better 22 There are ſome privileges 
and immunities appendant to this ſee, obtained by William of Wickham, when 
he was biſhop of it, in the reign of king Edward the Third, ſuch as, that 
the biſhops of Wincheſter ſhould be prelates of the moſt noble order of the gar- 

ter, and chancellors to the archbiſhops of Canterbury. | | 


The city of Wincheſter had formerly no leſs than thirty-two pariſh churches, 
of which at preſent ſix only remain. The cathedral is a large and venerable 
fabric, begun by biſhop Walkelin about the year 1070, and finiſhed by William 
of Wickham, of whom there is a ſtatue in a nich over the great window, op- 
poſite the choir. Inſtead of a ſteeple or ſpire, this church has only a ſhort tower 
with a flat covering, as if the top of it had fallen away, and it had been cover- 
ed in haſte, to keep out the rain. The length of this cathedral from eaſt to weſt 
is 545 feet, including a chapel at the eaſt end called Our Lady's Chapel, which 
is fifty-four feet long; and the breadth of the body and croſs iſles eighty-ſeven 
feet: the choir is 136 .feet long, and forty broad; the length of the great croſs 
iſle is about 186 feet, and the tower in the middle is 150 feet high; the nave or 
weſtern body of the church is above 300 feet long, and is reckoned the moſt 
ſpacious in England. The roof of the choir is adorned with the coats of arms of 
the - Saxon and Norman kings, the gift of biſhop Fox. The font in this church 
was erected in the time of the Saxons ; it is of black marble, and of a ſquare 


figure, and is ſupported by a plain ſtone pedeſtal ; the ſides are ornamented with 


ſculptures in baſſo relievo, repreſenting the miracles of ſome ſaint belonging to 
this church. The aſcent to the choir is by eight ſteps, at the top of which are 
two copper ſtatues finely caſt, one of king James the Firſt, on the right hand, 
and the other of king Charles the Firſt, on the left. The biſhop's throne is the 
gift of biſhop Trelawney ; the pediment of it is adorned with a mitre ; and the 
arms of the ſee, ſupported by fluted columns of the Corinthian order. The ſtalls 
of the dean and prebendaries are adorned with gilt ſpire work, before which 
ſtands an eagle with its wings expanded, on a braſs pedeſtal. The aſcent to the 
altar is of marble ſteps, and the pavement is very curious, being inlaid with mar- 
ble of different colours, and forming a variety of figures. The altar-piece, which 
is by much the nobleſt in England, is the gift of biſhop Morley; it conſiſts of 
a lofty canopy of wood work, projecting over the communion table like a cur- 
tain, with Pit feſtoons hanging down from it, and other ornaments. The com- 
munion rail is neat, and on each ſide of the altar are ſtone vaſes with golden 
flames iſſuing out to the roof of the church. The great eaſt window is remark- 
able for the fine paintings upon the glaſs, repreſenting ſeveral ſaints and bes of 

is 
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this church; it is; ſtill intire, ſo alſo is the weſt window, which is of painted 
glaſs, though. inferior to the other. | | . 


In this cathedral were buried ſeveral of our Saxon kings, whoſe bones were 
collected by bi Fox, and put into ſix gilded coffins, which he placed upon a 
wall in the ſouth fide of the choir. Here lies the marble coffin of William Ru- 
fus, which being opened by the ſoldiers in the civil wars under king Charles the 
Firſt, they found on his thumb a gold ring adorned with a ruby. Bilbon Lang- 
ton built a neat chapel on the ſouth ſide of Our Lady's Chapel, in this cathe- 
dral, in the middle of which he lies interred under a ſtately marble tomb; and 
biſhop Fox, who lies buried on the ſouth ſide of the high altar, has a fine mo- 
nument erected over him. Here are ſeveral other pompous monuments, among 
which is that of William of Wickham, which is of white marble richly gilt; it 
was erected by himſelf about thirteen years before his death, in the body of the 
church, and is adorned with the enſigns of the order of the Garter, of which he 
was the firſt prelate, joined with his epiſcopal robes, all painted in their proper 
colours. Here alſo is a very fine monument over the earl of Portland, oa was 
lord high treaſurer of England in the reign of king Charles the Firſt. This. mo- 
nument conſiſts of a ſtatue of the earl, in copper, at full length, armed, with his 
head raiſed on three cuſhions of the ſame metal. On the ſouth ſide of the nave 
is a marble ſtatue of Sir John Cloberry, who, when he was only a private centi- 
nel, had a good eſtate given him, and was raiſed to the dignity of knighthood by 
king Charles the Second, for his fidelity when he was employed as meſſenger be- 
tween general Monk and the — friends, relative to the reſtoration. The 
clergy of this city have pleaſant and elegant lodgings in the cloſe belonging to 
this cathedral; the deanry in particular is a very. handſome {Hm with large - 
gardens, which are very pleaſant, but are ſubject to be overflowed by the river, 

which runs through the middle of them. | 


Near the biſhop's palace is the college of St. Mary, commonly called Winche- 
ſter College, the foundation of which was laid in 1387, by William of Wick- 
ham, and it was finiſhed in 1393. By his charter of foundation he appointed a 
cuſtos or warden, ſeventy ſcholars, ſtudents in grammar, ten perpetual chaplains, 
now called fellows, three other chaplains, three clerks, a ſchoolmaſter, an uſher, 
an organiſt, and ſixteen choriſters, who, with their tenants, were freed for ever 
from all taxes. The allowance to the wardens, maſters, and fellows, is very 
conſiderable, and they have handſome apartments joining to the college. The 
college conſiſts of two large courts, in which are the ſchool, a chapel, and lodg- 
ings for the maſters and ſcholars; and beyond the courts there is a large cloiſ- 
ter, with ſome ground incloſed for the ſcholars to play in. Upon the glaſs of 
one of the chapel windows, there are excellent paintings, and in the middle of 
the cloiſters is a library; the building is of ſtone, and well contrived, to prevent 
any accident by fire. Over the door of the ſchool is an excellent ſtatue of the 
founder, made by Mr. Cibber. Many learned and great men have been edu- 
cated in this ſchool, where, after a certain time, the ſcholars. have exhibitions, it 
an? — inclined, to ſtudy in the New College at Oxford, founded by the ſame 
benefactor. . 


There is alſo in this city a magnificent hoſpital, called the Hoſpital of the Holy 
Croſs. The church of this hoſpital is in form of a croſs, and has a large ſquare 
g tower, 
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tower. By the inſtitution of the founder, every traveller that knocks at the door 


of this houſe in his way, may claim the relief of a manchet of white bread and 4 


cup of beer, of which a uantity is ſet apart daily, to be given away, 

Wa is left is diſtributed ELSE poor, but ns of 2 is kept 8 the — by 
The revenues of this hoſpital were to be appropriated to the maintenance of a 
maſter and thirty penſioners, called fellows or brothers; for theſe handſome 
apartments. were ted, but the number 1s now reduced to fourteen, 


gowns, go twice a-day to prayers, and have two hot meals a-day, except in Le 

when they have bread, butter, cheeſe, and beer, and twelve hilings' in — 
to buy what other proviſions they chuſe. Theſe penſioners uſed formerly to be 
„ N 1 ——_ but of late they are broken tradeſmen, put in at the pleaſure 
of the er. | {ay 


An infirmary was lately eſtabliſhed in this town by voluntary ſubſcription, 
procured chiefly by the reverend Dr. Alured Clarke. * 225 Rs. 


In the north quarter of this town is part of an old monaſtery ſtill ſtanding, 
now called Hide-houſe, where fome Roman catholics reſide, have a chapel, and 
behave ſo well that they are not moleſted. , | 


Here are three charity ſchools, two of them ſupported by a ſubſcription of 
2201. a year, of which one is for fifty boys, and the other for thirty girls, who 
are all cloathed and put out apprentices ; the third, which is ſupported by the 
bounty of a ſingle perſon, is for teaching 250 boys, who are not cloathed nor ap- 

renticed. In the cathedral church-yard there is a college erected and endowed 
y biſhop Morley in 1672, for ten widows of clergymen. ns 5 


The plains and downs about this city, which continue with very few interſec- 
tions 8 or vallies for above fifty miles, render this country very pleaſant 
to thoſe who love an open ſituation and extenſive proſpect. The city and neigh- 
bourhood abound with perſons of fortune, though there is neither trade nor ma- 
nufacture that deſerves notice. | | 


ALRESFORD probably took its name from its ſituation near the river Alre, now 
called the Itching. It is diſtant from London 60 miles, in the road to Winche- 
ſter, and is an ancient borough. town, governed by a bailiff and eight burgeſſes: 
the buildings are ſaid to be neat, but are no where particularly deſcribed. 


4 js diſtant from London go miles, in the road from that city to Win- 
ch eſter and Southampton. Here is a charity ſchool for forty boys and twenty 
girls, but nothing clie worthy of note. EI 


AnDover derives its name from its fituation on a ſmall river called the Ande. 
It is diſtant from London 66 miles, and is ſaid to have had its firſt charter from 
king John; it was laſt incorporated by queen Elizabeth, and' is governed by a 
bailiff, a ſteward, a recorder, two juſtices, and twenty-two capital burgeſſes, 


who annually chuſe the bail, and the bailiff appoints two'ſerjeants at mace to 
attend him. This town is large, handſome, and populous, and is pleaſantly ſitu- 


ated on the edge of the downs, in the great road from London I 
3 1 ere 


though 
the maſter has an appointment of $ool. - year. The penſioners wear black 


| 
| 
{ 
1 
1k 
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BasinosTOKE ſtands at the diſtance of 48 miles from London, in the toad to . 
Andover. It is a large populous town, and is rned by a mayor, a recarder, | 
ſeven aldermen, {even capital hurgeſſes, with other officers. In this town is the 
— church; here are alſo the ruins of a chapel, built by William the firſt lord 
dys, in the reign of king Henry the Eighth, a free ſchool, and three charity 
ſchools, in one of which twelve boys are taught, cloathed, and maintained, by 
the Skinners company in London. This town has a great market for all forts 
of corn, eſpecially barley, and a conſiderable trade in malt. The chief many- 
facture is druggets and ſhalloons. | WT 


Cuslsr- nB was anciently.called Twinam-bourne, from its ſituation be- 
tween the two rivers Avon and Stour, near their conflux, and has barrowed its 


Farnam ſtands at the diſtance of 65 miles from London. It is a pleaſant: 
town, but of very little note. 


ForDINGBRIDGE is another obſcure town, ſituated on the river Avon, at the 
diſtance of 85 miles from London. It was once much larger, having ſuffered 


greatly by fire. 


GoseorT is ſituated over againſt Portſmouth, on the other ſide at the entrance of 
Portſmouth-harbour. It is Fr. ny London 74 miles. This town, though on a: 
different ſide of the harbour, and in a different pariſh, generally goes by the name 
of Portſmouth, being conſidered, in regard to Portſmouth, as Southwark is to 
London, except that there is no bridge to unite them; boats however are conti- 
nually paſſing from the one to the other. Goſport is a large town, and has a 
great trade; ĩt is inhabited chiefly by the ſailors and their wives, and the war- 
rant officers ; and travellers — chuſe to lodge here, on account that every 
thing is conſiderably cheaper and more convenient than in Portſmouth. Here 
is a noble hoſpital for the cure af the ſick and wounded failors in the ſervice of 
the navy, and there is alſo a free ſchool in this town. 


HavanT 12 little town, about 63 miles from London, of no note but for its 


KinGSCLERE is pleaſantly ſituated on the downs, bordering upon Berkſhire, 
at the diſtance of 532 miles from London, and was once the ſeat of the Saxon: 
kings of this county, as its name ſeems to import. oath | | 


LzMixcron, or LyYMINGTON, is pleaſantly ſituated upon a hill that com- 
mands a fine proſpect of the Iſle of Wight, at the diſtance of 85 miles from Lon- 
don, This is a corporation by preſcription, conſiſting of a mayor, —— 
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The church here is only a chapel of eaſe. 


This town is diſtant from London 73 miles, and-is a boroug 
a mayor, aldermen, recorder, bailiff, an 


MX, MP 3 a. a a 
and burgeſſes, without limitation; the mayor is choſen by the burgeſſes, an 
{ſworn __ court of the lord of the Saber. 1 town 4 the but — 
it ſtands within a mile of the ſea, and has a key, with cuſtom-houſe officers and 
my, 40 Great quantities of ſalt are made here, which is ſaid to exceed moſt 
in England for preſerving fleſh, and the . ſouth parts of the kingdom are chiefly 
ſupplied with it. | 3 128770 


Ovinan, ſituated in the road to Baſingſtoke, at the diſtance of 41 miles from 
London, is a corporation town, and was formerly a free borough of the biſhop 
of Wincheſter; it has now a charity ſchool for thirty boys. e at" e 


PzTERSFIELD ſtands at the diſtance of 38 miles from London, in the road to 
Portſmouth : it is a borough, and ed by a mayor and commanalty, who, 
though * by a charter of queen Elizabeth, have ſhamefully given up 
all their privileges to the family of the Hamborrows, who are lords of the manor, 
and at whoſe court the mayor is now annually choſen. The town is populous 


o 


and not ill built; and, being a great thoroughfare, is well accommodated with inns, 


| © 77 

PorxTsMouTH derives its name from its ſituation at the port or mouth of a 
creek that runs up a part of the coaſt, which at high tide is ſurrounded with the ſea, 
and is therefore called Portſea Iſland. - Ir is about-fourteen miles in circumfe- 
rence, and is joined to the continent by a bridge a little above the town. At this 
bridge there was formerly a ſmall caſtle, the ryins of which are ſtill remaining, 
and a town called Port Peris, which is now known by the name of Porcheſter, 
and was then cloſe upon the ſtrand, but the ſea retiring from Porcheſter, man 
of the inhabitants followed it, and ſettling below Port Peris, built Port. 
mouth, | | | : yer ee : 
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common council. In the reign of kin 
Richard the Second the French burnt and deftroyed Portſmouth, but it — ä 


ſo much in ſix years time, that the inhabitants fitted out a fleet, which beat the 
French at ſea, as they were returning to inſult the coaſt a ſecond time, and then 


proceeded to France, entered the 
off a great booty. 


Portſmouth may be called the key of England, and is the gnly regular fortifi- 
cation, which was begun by king Edward the Fourth, and augmented by kings 
Henry the Seventh and Eighth; and queen Elizabeth was at ſo great an expence 
in improving the works here, that nothing was thought wanting to compleat 
them: but King Charles the Second added very much to their ſtrength, extent, 
and magnificence, and made this one of the principal harbours in the kingdom, 
for laying up the royal navy; he furniſhed it with wet and dry docks, ſtore- 
houſes, rope-yards, and all materials for building, 938 rigging, arming, 
victualling, and compleatly 2 to ſea ſhips of war of all rates. At this place 
all our fleets of force, and all ſquadrons appointed as convoys to our trade, 


river Seine, ſunk ſeveral ſhips, and brought 


homeward or outward bound, conſtantly rendezvous, and a thouſand ſail may ride 
here in perfect ſecurity. ee MF Ft > Ham 


* 43 * : . The 
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The mouth of this harbour, which is ſcarce ſo broad as the river Thames i 
at Weſtminſter, is upon the Portſmouth ſide defended by a caſtle called South 
Sea Caſtle, built by Ei | 


wy 


double moat, with ravellins, and double paliſades, belides advanced works to 
cover the place from any approach, where it may be prafticable : 
fort was accidentally blown up, and greatly damaged, in Aug | 

Torts, 


mouth of the harbour is, 6n the Gofport ſide, defended by four 
form of above twenty great guns, level with the water. 

The town of Portſmouth is fortified on the land fide by works. raiſed of late 
ears, about the docks and yards; and within theſe few. years the government 
as bought more ground for additional works, and no doubt this town may be 

made impregnable, as well by land as by ſea, ſince a ſhallow water may be 
brought quite round it. | eh, 


Here are dwelling houſes, with ample accommodations for a commiſſioner of 


the navy, and all the fubordinate officers and maſter workmen, neceſſary. for the 


conſtant ſervice of the navy in this port day and night; and the contents of the 
yards and ſtore-houſes are laid up in ſuch order, that the workmen can readily 
find any implement even in the dark. The quantities of military and naval 
ſtores of all kinds that are laid up here are immenſe. The rope-houſe is near a 
quarter of a mile long, and ſome of the cables fo large, that one hundred men 
are required to work upon them at a time; and this labour, though divided 
among ſo many, is notwithſtanding ſo violent, that the men can work at it only 
four hours in a day. The number of men continually employed in the yard is 
never leſs than a thouſand, * The docks and yards reſemble a diſtin town, and 
are a kind of marine corporation within themſelves. eee 


On the zd of July 1760, a fire broke out in the dock- yard here, which con- 
ſumed the rope-houſe, the ſpinning-houſe, the hemp-houſe, and one of the ſtore- 
houſes, with ſeveral ſtores, to the value of more than 50,0001. | 


The. ſituation of this town being ſo near the level of the ſea, it is full of 
ditches, which it was found neceſſary to cut as drains, and the inhabitants are 
very liable to agues ; the ſtreets are generally very dirty, and the inns and ta- 
verns are perpetually crowded with ſeamen and ſoldiers. The church of this 
town is a large and handſome building ; a bell at the top of the church tower is 
rung to give an account of the number of ſhips that enter the harbour; and 


from a watch-houſe at the top of the ſteeple, there is a fine proſpect of the ſe- 


veral ſhips in the harbour, as well as of thoſe at Spithead, a point between Portſ- 
mouth and the Iſle of Wight, where ſhips generally ride before they come into 
the harbour, or after they fail out of it, and before they put to ſea. The de- 
puty governor has a beautiful houſe, with a neat chapel, and there is a very fine 
new key for laying up the cannon. This place is however in great want of freſh 
water, and though the adjacent country abounds with all forts of ' proviſions, 
yet the conſumption of them at Portſmouth is ſo great, that they are very dear, 
and ſo alſo are E and firing. It is obſerved, much to the credit of the 
civil and military government of this 2 that the military does neither cor- 
rupt the civil, nor the civil interrupt the military. e | 


Vor. I. | — TT Such 
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Such has been the late increaſe of -bulineſs at Portſmouth, und ſo great the 
confluence of people, that as the towniddes not admit of any enlargement, a fort 
of ſuburb has been built / on the heathy ground adjoining, which is like to become 
larger and more lous than the town, not only becauſe the ſituation is more 
pleafant and healthy, but becauſe it is ft ſubject to the laws. of the garriſon, 
nor incumbered wich the duties and ſervices of the corporation. | 


Rincwoop, or REcNEwoop, was fo called Regnum,' from its ancient 
inhabitants, whom the Romans called Regni, and from whom the preſent name 
is derived, which ſignifies the wood of the Regni. This town is ſituated near the 
river Avon, at the diſtance of 96 miles from London, and is large and well 
built, but the valley in which it lies is frequently overflowed by the river, which 
here divides into ſeveral ſtreams ; it is however a thriving town, and has a good 
manufacture in druggets, narrow cloths, ftockings, arid leather. | 


RumsEy is ſituated on the river Teſt, at the diſtance of 78 miles from Lon- 
don, in the road from Saliſbury to Southampton. It is a 144 old town, 
governed by a mayor, a recorder, fix aldermen, and twelve burgeſſes. The 
church is a noble pile, arched with ftone, in form of a croſs, and has ſemicircu- 
lar chapels in the upper angles or corners, where the two ſides of the walls meet. 
This lace is chiefly inhabited by clothiers. 9 Kerr 


SouTHAMPTON was formerly called Hantun, from its fituation upon. a bay, 
anciently called Triſanton, or the Bay of Anton, the old name of the river Teſt. 
Afterwards it took the name of South-Hanton, or Hampton, to diſtinguiſh it 
from Hampton, Northampton, and other towns of that name. It ſtands be- 
tween the rivers Teſt and. Itching, at the diſtance of 78 miles from London, 
was incorporated by king Henry the Second, and king John, and made a county 
of itſelf by king Henry the Sixth, which renders it independant of the lord lieu- 
tenant of the ſhire. According to its laſt charter, which was granted by king 
Charles the Firſt, the corporation conſifts of a mayor, nine juſtices, a ſheriff, two 
bailiffs, twenty-four common councilmen, and as many burgeſſes. The mayor is 
admiral of the liberties from South Sea Caſtle to another called Hurſte Caſtle, 
which is ſituated on that neck of land, which, running fartheſt into the ſea, makes 
the ſhorteſt paſſage to the Iſle of Wight, the diſtance not being above two 


miles. 


This town was greatly haraſſed by the Danes, who took it in 980, and in the 
reign of king Edward the Firſt it was plundered and burnt to the ground by the 
French, but it was ſoon after rebuilt in a more convenient ſituation, and forti- 
fied with double ditches and ſtrong walls, with battlements and watch towers; 
as it ſoon became populous, king Richard the Second built a ſtrong ' caſtle on a 
high mqunt, for the defence of the harbour. It is ſaid that by ſome privilege 


anciently granted to this place, all the Canary wine brought to England was 


obliged to be firſt landed here, which brought great wealth to the inhabitants, 
but the merchants of London ſuffering great inconvenience by this delay, 
money to the corporation as an equivalent for their prividege, and had their wines 
brought directly to London. | | PTY 


waves, a ſtrong - 


ſtance compoſed of long and lender, 


thought ſtrange, but that it is better than the everlaſting bulwark of nature, no 
reaſonable creature can poſſibly believe. | | | 


The oj 1-15 ſtreet is one of the broadeſt in England, and near three quarters 
of a mile long, well paved on each ſide, and ending in a very fine key. On the 
ſouth-eaſt corner near the key, is a fort with ſome guns upon it, called the 
Tower, which was erected by Henry the Eighth in 1342. This ton has a pub- 


lic hall, in which the aſſizes are uſually kept, but its chief ornaments are its 


churches, of which there are five, beſides a French church. Here is a hoſpital, 
called God's Houſe, and a free ſchool, founded by king Edward the Sixth; a 


charity ſchool was alſo opened in the year 1713, and a ſubſcription compleated. 


of above eighty pounds a- year, for thirty boys, who are cloathed, and taught 
reading, writing, arithmetic, navigation, and the church: catechiſm, 


There were formerly many merchants here, and there are ſtill ſome who carry: 
on the Port and French wine trade, but the . dealings are with Guern- 


ſey and Jerſey: there are others who trade to oundland for fiſh. 
STOCKBRIDGE is ſituated, in the road to Weymouth, and other parts in the 
weſt, at the diſtance of 69 miles from Londan, and is a borough by preſcrip- 
tion, governed by a bailiff, conſtable, and ferjeants. The bailiff, who is gener- 
ally an inn-keeper, or an inn-keeper's dependant, is the returning officer at elec- 
tions for parliament; for the inn-keeper,” that he may have an opportunity of 
receiving bribes upon theſe occaſions, without incurring the penalty, has fre- 
quently procured one of his own oftlers to be elected bailiff, and has himfelf 
carried the mace before him. The celebrated Sir Richard Steel, who repreſent- 
ed this borough in the time of queen Ann, carried his election againſt a power-. 
ful oppoſition, by fticking a large apple full of. guineas, and declaring. it ſhould 
be the prize of that man whoſe wife - ſhould firſt be brought to bed after that 
day nine menths; this merry offer procured him the intereſt of all the ladies, 
who, it is ſaid, commemorate Sir Richard's bounty to this day, and once made a 
vigorous effort to procure a ſtanding order of the corporation, that no man 


- - 


ſhould ever be received as a candidate, who-did not offer himſelf upon the ſame. _ 


terms. The town in general is but a mean place, though there are ſome good 
inns in it, and the beſt wheelwrights and carpenters in the county. 


Wairuan called alſo Bisnop's WALTHAM, and by. a corrupt abbreviation, 
Busn WALTHAM, from a palace which the biſhop of Wincheſter had formerly 


* 


here, is diſtant from London 65 miles, and has à charity ſchoal, hut nothing 
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WmTCHURCH is pleaſantly ſituated in the great weſtern road through Ando- 
ver, on the ſkirts of a foreſt, called the Foreſt of Chute, at the diſtance of 38 
miles from London. It is an ancient borough by preſcription, and governed 
a mayor, choſen yearly at a court leet of the dean and chapter of Wincheſter, 
who are lords of the manor. The freeholders chuſe their repreſentatives in par- 
Lament, who are returned by the mayor. The chief trade of this town is in 


ſhalloons, ſerges, and other articles of the woollen manufacture. 
SGU 6:48:48 44. $55 


New Foreſt. Between the eaſt ſide of the river Avon and Southampton Bay, is a foreſt, 
called New Foreſt, which is at leaſt forty miles in circumference. This tract of 
country originally abounded with towns and villages, in which there were no leſs 
than fix and thirty pariſh churches, but the whole was laid waſte, and the inha- 
bitants driven from their houſes and eſtates, by William the Conqueror, that it 
might be made a habitation for wild beaſts for him to hunt. It is remarkable 
that in this foreſt, the monument of his oppreſſion and cruelty, two of his ſons, 
Richard and William Rufus, and his grandſon, Henry, loſt their lives. Richard 
was killed by a peſtileatial blaſt, and William Rufus by an arrow, which was 
ſhot by Sir Walter Tyrrel at a ſtag, and Henry, while he purſued his game, 
was caught by the hair of his head in the boughs of a tree, and ſuſpended there 

till he died. There is an oak ſtill to be ſeen, which king Charles the Second 
paled in, upon a tradition that it was the very one which Sir Walter Tyrrel's 
arrow glanced when it killed Rufus. There as alſo a tradition, that every 
Chriſtmas day this oak puts out buds in the morning, which wither before 
night. The fact, if true, is very extraordinary; and it not true, it is equally 
extraordinary, that a tradition ſhould ſtill continue which every Chriſtmas day 
proves to be falſe. : "ry agen 


Terrible fires. On May 1ſt, 1690, a fire. broke out at Alresford in ſeveral places, almoſt at 
the ſame time, and conſumed the whole town, ſparing neither church or market 
houſe ; and fince that time it has been twice totally reduced to aſhes, 


Extraordinary Southwick, a town about five miles from Portſmouth, is remarkable for hav- 
will. ing been the reſidence of colonel Norton, who dying in December 1732, left a 
real eſtate of 6000 l. a year, and 60, ooo l. in money, to the poor, hungry, and 
thirſty, naked and ſtrangers, ſick and wounded, and priſoners, to the end of 
the world: he left his pictures and other valuable effects to the king, inted 
the parliament of Great Britain his executors; if the parliament ſhould refuſe 
the truſt, he directed that it ſhould devolve to the biſhops. Truſtees were ſoon 
appointed by proper authority, to take care of this extraordinary legacy, but 
the will carne ſuch ſtrong marks of inſanity, that it was afterwards ſet aſide. 


Fate of Ba- Near the town of Baſingſtoke there was formerly a ſeat of John, marquis of 
unghouſe. Wincheſter, called Baſinghouſe, which the marquis in the great civil war turned 
into a fortreſs for the king, and having a reſolute band of ſoldiers under him, 
held it a long while, to the great annoyance of the parliament army; but after 
having reſiſted many attacks, Cromwell at laſt took it by ſtorm, and being pro- 
woked by the marquis's zeal, and the obſtinacy of his defence, he put many fi 
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This county was in time of the Romans inhabited by the Reg ni i and the Be 2 Andent dun- 
the Regni were a tribe of the ancient Britons, and —habited. the ſea coaſt, but bitants. 


from what origin they derived their name is not known: the Belgæ were a 
people of Gn who havin ng. paſſed the Rhine, and poſſeſſed themſelves of 
part of Gaul, ſailed over to this coaſt mf mg ng inhabitants and carry 
off the ſpoil, but liking the country they the Britons out of Somerſet- 
ſhire, drſhire, and the inland of | Hampſhire, of which they took poſ- 
ſeſſion for themſelves, and were found there by Cæſar when he made his expe- 
dition into Britain. Beſides theſe, the northern part of this county was inhabited 
by a people-called the- Segontiaci, and the eaſtern by the Meanvari, whoſe ter- 
ritories are now divided into three hundreds, called Meaaſtoke, A _ 
Weſtmean, from the name of their ancient inhabicants. + | | 


The city of Wincheſter is ſuppoſed to have been bunt nine hundred years Antiquities of 
before the Chriſtian æra, and to have been the m of the Ne dis is Winc 
therefore called Venta Belgarum, both by Ptolemy and Antoninus this city 

the Romans had looms to weave cloth for the emperors and their army, and 


king Athelſtan granted it the privilege of ſix mints for ooinage of money. 


"= the weſt gate of the cathedral there is ftill the remains af avert 
thick, with ſeveral windows in it, built of ſmall flints, cemented by mortar 
as ſtone, and ſuppoſed to have been a work of the Romans. 


On a hill near this city, called St. Catharine's hill, there are the traces of a 
camp; and on the fide of the weſt gate there was a caſtle where the Weſt-Saxon * 
kings are ſuppoſed to have kept their court; in the caſtle-hall, which is now 
the town-ha ih, a round table is ſtill por called king Arthur's round table; 
it conſiſts of one pi iece of wood, and is pretended to be above 1200 years old; 
it has ſome illegible Saxon characters upon it, which are ſaid to be the names of 
twenty-four knights, with whom king Arthur uſed to carouſe, and who are cal- 
led knights of the round table. There is however ell. way reaſon to believe that 


the exploits of king Arthur in theſe pop are fabulous, and that this table is 
of a much later date. 


At the hamlet of St. Mary's, a little to the north-eaſt of Southampton, ood 8 
an old Roman town, called Clauſentum, a name which in the ancient Britiſh towns. 
language ſignifies the Port of Entum. The ruins of this town may be traced as 
far 4 haven on one ſide, and beyond the river Itching on the other; and 


the trenches of a caſtle half a mile in compaſs, are ſtill viſible in St. Mary's Field. 


This caſtle is ſuppoſed to have been one of che forts ne B ig erected Dp the 
Romans to keep out the Saxons. | 
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Stockbridge is ſuppoſed to have been the Brige, or Brage of the ancients, which 


Antoninus places nine miles from Sorbiodunum, or Old Sarum, 'a borough town 
of Wiltſhire. h „ Fonk t e 1 eee een 


On the extremity of a narrow neck of land, that runs two miles into the ſea 
from the New Foreſt, ſtands a building called Hurſte Caſtle, which is one of the 
forts built by Henry the Eighth, to defend that foreſt againſt invaſions, to which 
it had been many ages expoſed. | 


At Odiham 1 a royal palace and a ftrong caſtle, which in king 
John's time was defended for fifteen days, by thirteen men only, againſt Lewis 
the dauphin of France, and the army of the barons. In this caſtle David king 
of Sc d was kept priſoner in the reign of Edward the Third. 


At Silcheſter, a hamlet, conſiſting of only one farm houſe and a church, ſitu- 


ated north. eaſt of Kingſclere, upon the borders of Berkſhire, are to be ſeen the 


remains of the celebrated Vindomia, or Vindonum, of the Romans, and the 
Caer Segont of the Britons, once the chief city of the Segontiaci ; and ſaid to be 
built by Conſtantius, the ſon of Conſtantine the Great, who is reported to have 


ſawn corn in the traces for the walls, as an omen of their perpetuity, Theſe 


walls, which are two Italian miles in circumference, and built of flint and rag- 
ſtone, are ſtill ſtanding, They were ſurrounded by a ditch, which is ſtill 
impaſſible, and full of ſprings, At the diſtance of five hundred feet without theſe 
walls, to the north-eaſt, are the remains of an amphitheatre, which has long been 
a yard for cattle, and a watering pond. far horſes. In this place ſeveral Raman 
roads, which are ſtill viſible, concur; and in the neighbouring fields a vaſt num- 
ber of Roman coins, bricks, and other relics, are daily found; among the reſt 
was a ſtone. with the following inſcription: MEMORLE FL. VICTORINA 


T. TAM. VICTOR CONIVX POSVIT ; and ſome coins of Conſtantine, on 


the reverſe af which there is the figure of a building, and this inſcription: PRQ- 
VIDENTIAE CAESS. Some Britiſh coins are alſo found here, which the com- 
mon people call Onion pennies, from one Onion, whom they will have to be a 
giant, and an inhabitant of Vindomia. oy fot * 


About a mile from Andover, there is a Roman camp, called Berehill; at 
the diſtance of half a mile, another of great extent, with double works ; and 
ſome miles- to the north, near a village called Egbury, there is a third. Ar 
Quarley-hill, north-weſt of Stockbridge, upon the borders .of Wiltfhire, there 


are the remains of a fourth, ſtill larger than either. of the others. The works on 


one. ſide are 138 and the two outward trenches are farther diſtant from 


each other than uſual. This is anſwered by another great camp, at a place eaſt 


of Quarley-hill, called Dunbury-hill. At Okebury, about ſix miles from Ando- 
ver, is a large Roman camp, which ſeems to be anſwered by another at Frippſ- 


bury, about five miles diſtance; and at God's- hill, near Fordingbridge, is an 


old camp, now overgrown with oaks, but the ſteepneſs of one ſide of it, and a 
double trench on the other, muſt have made it a place of great ſtrength. 


The great Roman highway leads from the city of Wincheſter to Alton, and as 
is ſuppoſed from thence to London, though the remains. of it are. not viſible 
beyond Alton. | 
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In the church at Warnford, a town firunced. north-eaſt of Bithop's Waltham Antiquity of 
chere are two remarkable inſcriptions; one upon the — fide, ſbewing that Warnford 


this church was rebuilt by Adam de e e wealth, in tic m church. 
of William the Conqueror, is as follows 5 442 , 


Adds bic-Portu, — ab erin, 22 
Gens Deo dicata, per quem fic ſum renovata. | 


The other inſcription, :.on the fourth. fide; | intimates that this e A 
was rebuilt by Adam de Porta, was founded by Wilfrid, ? 


Fratres or ate, prece veſtra [antlificate, _ | x i 5 q s - : — 
Templi Fateres, 2. Juntiores, - nel 
Wilfrid fundavit, bonus Adam fic renouavit. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


At Wincheſter, a monaſtery is ſaid to have been very early founded by king 
Lucius, a Britiſh king, for 40 following the „ St. k, which, after 
ſeveral changes, was totally deſtroyed by a king of the Weſt Saxons. | 


Kynegliſe, the firſt Chriſtian king of the Weſt Saxons, began a cathedral. 
church Fe ere, which was finiſhed by his ſucceſſor Kinewalcus, and at length be- 
came a priory called St. Swithin's. It was endowed at the general ſuppreſſion 
with a yearly revenue of 15071. 178. 2d. great part of which was ſettled by 
king Henry the Eighth on a dean and twelve. prebendaries, for whom, and 2 
minor canons, ten lay clerks, eight choriſters, and other members, the cathe- 
dral in this city was then refounded, and Mi to the Holy and en 
Trinity. 


w- 


In the eaſt part of this city a nunnery was begun by king Alfred, or his 
queen Alſwitha, about the end of the ninth century, and finiſhed by their fon, | 
king Edward the Elder. This houſe was alſo new modelled and enlarged by — 
biſhop Ethelwold. The nuns were of the Benedictine order, and the houſe de- 
dicated to the Virgin Mary and St. Edburg, daughter of king Edward, who 
was a nun, and, as ſome ſay, abbeſs here. he yearly ren this abbey, in 
the twenty-ſixth year of Henry the vg was 1791. 78. 2d. and three years 
afterwards, when it was diſſolved, the King granted penſions to the abbeſs and 
twenty-one nuns. 


King Alfred alſo founded here a Dae and cha pel for . TUE monk Gam | 
bald, ho he had brought out of Flanders, — by his will ordered a noble 
church or religious houſe to be built in the cymetery, on the north ſide of the 
old minſter or cathedral, over which he intended that Grimbald ſhould preſide. - 
This building was erected by his ſon, king Edward, and dedicated to the Holy , 
Trinity, the Virgin Mary, and St. Peter; but the religious of the new monaſtery 
being diſturbed * the ſinging and the bells of the A which was very near 
chem, thought fit, in the year 1110, to remove to 15 lace called Hyde, i 
the walls, on the north part of the city, where King Hl enry the Fi At pon? 
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ſtance of William Gifford, biſhop of Wincheſter, founded a ſtately abbey for 
them, which was ſometimes called the monaſtery of St. Grimbald, and ſometimes 
of St. Barnabas, theugh it is faid to have been dedicated to St. Peter. Its re- 
venues at the diſſolution were 8651. 18 8. per . 


An hoſpital was founded near one of the gates of the city, by biſhop Brin- 
ſtan, who died in the year 935. © 5 | 5 0 | 


Without the walls of this city, towards the ſouth, is the hoſpital of St. Crofs, 
founded by biſhop Henry de Blois, brother to king Stephen, in the year r1 22, 
for the whole maintenance of thirteen poor brethren, in lodging, cloathing, and 
diet, and for the dining of one hundred poor perſons every day. It was at firſt 

overned by a prior, and put under the management of the maſter and Knights 
100 itallers of St. John of Jernſalem, who, in the year 1185, quitted their in- 
tereſt in it, upon valuable conſiderations, when Richard biſhop of Wincheſter 
made proviſion for the dining of another hundred poor perſons. There were then 
in it, beſides the poor, a maſter and four chaplains, in the nomination of the 
biſhop of Wincheſter. In the time of king Henry the Sixth, cardinal Beaufort, 
or his executors, added 1581. 13s. 4d. to the revenue of this place, for a rec- 
tor, two chaplains, thirty-five poor men, and three poor women ; yet the whole 
annual income at the diſſolution was returned but 841. 4s. 2d. This houſe is 
ſtill in being, and the preſent ſtate of it has been deſcribed in- the account of the 
city of Wincheſter. - Oy 


In the north part of the town ſtood a hauſe or college of Dominican or Preach- 
ing friars, who were firſt placed here by Peter de Rupibus, or de la Roch, biſhop 
of Wincheſter, in the reign .of king John, and it was granted Henry the 
Eighth to the warden and fellows of Wickham College. He alſo granted to 
the ſame college, a houſe of Grey friars, on the north fide of the ſtreet, juſt 


within the eaſt gate of the city. 


Here was an hoſpital for nine poor brethren and ſiſters, before the time of 
king Edward the F irſt, when it was reckoned to be in the patronage of the 
biſhop of Wincheſter. It was dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, and valued upon 
the diſſolution at 421. 16s. in the whole, and at 161. 16s. 2d. clear, per annum. 


There was alſo in this city an houſe of Carmelite or White friars, ſaid to have 
been founded by Peter, rector of St. Helen's, Wincheſter, in the year 1278. 


Without the ſouth gate ſtood an houſe. of Auguſtine friars, built in the time 
be Edward the Firſt, and rebuilt about the fifteenth year of Edward the 
Third. | | | | 


In the meadow of St. Stephen, over againſt the gate of the biſhop's palace, 
called Wolveſey, John de Pontoys, biſhop of Wincheſter, about the year 1300, 
built a college for a provoſt, ſix chaplains, prieſts, ſix clerks, and ſix choriſters, 
to the honour of St. Elizabeth, daughter to a king of Hungary. It was en- 
dowed at the diſſolution with 1121. 17s. 4d. per annum. A 

| | [ 
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people, maintained by the monks of St, Swithins. 9 


Here was alſo a ei ſaid to have been n built by one Adam Martin, de- 
dicated to St. James. 


A warden and ſeveral prieſts were ſettled in the chapel of the Holy Trinity, on 
the north ſide of the church-yard of St. Mary Abbey, by 22 or Roger Ink- 
penne, a citizen of Wincheſter, about the year 1318, 


The prior and brethren of the fraternity of St. Peter, in the chick of St. 


Maurice and the college of St. malt Kalender, are mentioned 1 in the rwenty-fth 
year of king Edward e Third. 


The college of St. Mary, called Wickham or Wincheſter college, ſtill in being : 


in this city, Rnd rticularly excepted in the act of the firſt of king Edward the 
Sixth, for the diflolution of colleges, was in the twenty-ſixth year of king _ 
the Eighth, endowed with lands worth 6281. 138. 6d. per annum. 


At Redbri a village ſituated near the plece where the river Teſt falls into 


Southampton Bay, was an ancient monaſtery, under che abbat Cimberth, about 
the year 680. 


At Rumſey, king Edward the Elder, or Ethelwald, a Saxon nobleman, built a 
monaſtery, in which king Edgar, about the year 967, placed Benedictine nuns, un- 
| * Br overnment of the abbeſs Merwenna. It was dedicated to the Virgin 

St. Elfleda, daughter of Ethelwald, who was ſometime a nun and ab- 
belt here, and valued upon the ſuppreſſion at 3931. 108. 10d. per annum. 


At Wherwell, near Andover, upon the river Teſt, Elfrida, the widow of king 
Edgar, about the year 986, founded a BenediQine nunnery, to attone for her 
having murdered her er firlt huſband, Ethelwold, that ſhe might be 71 and her 


ſon in law, king Edward, that her own fon, Ethelred, might be king. In this 


abbey ſhe is faid to have ſpent the latter part of her life very peniten It was 


dedicated to the Holy Croſs and St. Peter, and was endowed at the oppreſſion. 


with 3391. 8s. 7 d. per annum. 


- 
* - 


In the church of the town of Chriſt-church, there was a dean and Ir == Hrs a 
| ſecular canons, in the time of king Edward the Confeſſor. Their college w 


new built after the Conqueſt, by Ranulph Flambard, biſhop of Durham, hs | 


was ſometime dean here, and their revenues were much increaſed by the elder 
Richard de Redvers, earl of Devon, in the time of king Henry the Firſt : but 
earl Baldwin, ſon to the ſaid Richard, abqut the year 1150, Fg that the 
ſeculars ſhould be changed into regular canons, of the order of St. Auſtin. The 
yearly revenues of this priory were valued on the ſuppreſſion at 3121. 7s. 


The church of St. Mary at Andover, being given to the French. edbey of St. 
Florence at Salmur in Anjou, by king William the Conqueror, became a cell to 
that monaſtery. It was finally diſſolved by ſtatute in the ſecond year of 


Henry the Fifth, and the ſame year Go to Wincheſter college. 
Vol. I. 
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Here was an hoſpital 'dedicdted to St. John and St. Mary Magdalen, 4 "carl 
as the reign of king Henry the Third, for a "maſter and a certain number bo 
of brothers and ſiſters, T5 4 


At Wintney-Hartley, near Odiham, a Ciſtertian nunnery was built by ſome of 
the family of Colrith, in the time of William the Conqueror, dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary and Mary Magdalen, or Mary Magdalen and John the Baptiſt. At 
the diſſolution there was a prioreſs and ſeventeen nuns, with a revenue of 431. 38. 
per annum. 2 5 A 57 | 


King William, and afterwards king Henry, the Firſt, having given the church, 
tithes, and great part of the land in the ifland of Hailing, ſituated eaſt of the 
Iſle of Portſea, to the abbey of St. Peter at Gymeges, in Normandy, it be- 
came a cell of Benedictine monks to that-abbey ; and after the ſuppreſſion of the 


alien priories, king Henry the Fifth beſtowed this on his new foundation of 


Carthuſians at Shean, in the Iſle of Wight. a 


At Weſt Sherborn, near Alton, there was a priory of Benedictine monks, de- 
dicated to St. Mary and St. John, which became a cell to the abbey of St. Vigor, 
at Ceraſy, in Normandy, to which it. was given by Henry de Port, one of the 
barons of the exchequer, in the time of king Henry the Firſt. It was afterwards 
given by king Edward the Fourth to the hoſpital of St. Julian in Southampton, 
and is now enjoyed by the provoſt and fellows of Queen's College in Oxford, as 


maſters of that hoſpital. 


King Henry the Firſt built a priory of Black canons upon the river Itching, 
about two. miles from Southampton, dedicated to St. Diones, or Dennis, about 
the year 1124, in which there were a prior and nine religious, who, at the diſſo- 
lution, were endowed: with 801.- 118. 6 d. per annum. 


At Southampton there was an hoſpital for lepers, before the year 1179, va- 


lued on the diſſolution at 161. 16s. 2 d. per annum. 


In the time of Henry the Third, two brothers, who were merchants, one cal- 
led Gervaſius, and the other Protaſius, converted the houſe in which they lived 
in the ſouth-eaſt corner of this town, into an hoſpital for poor people, and en- 
dowed it with ſome lands, to which ſeveral benefactions were afterwards added. 
Its chapel is dedicated to St. Julian, for which reaſon it is often called the hoſ- 
pital of St. Julian, but generally God's Houſe. The patronage and maſterſhip 
was given by king Edward the Third, at the inſtance of his queen, Philippa, to 
the provoſt and fellows of Queen's College in Oxford, which ſhe had founded, 
in whoſe poſſeſſion it continues to this day. | 1 | 


In the ſouth-eaſt part of this town, near the wall, there was an houſe or col-. 
lege of Franciſcan or Grey Friars, who were ſettled here in the year 1240. 


At a place called Bromer, Baldwin de Redveriis, or Riveriis, earl of Dew, 
and his uncle Hugh, founded a priory of Black canons, about the latter end of 
the reign of king Henry the Firſt, dedicated to St. Michael. At the ſuppreſſion, 

0 | | . : | | | n 
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it conſiſted, af a prior and nine canons, ant was, endowed wich 64 “. 14... 1d. 


er annum. 


At Porcheſter, near Portſmouth, Henry the Firſt, in-the year ” foun 

a priory, of canons, of the order of St. Aust, ben ſeems to, have” been . 
long after removed to Southweek, near the ſame place, where it continued till the 
diſſolution, when it was valued at 2571. 4.8. 4d. per annum. . 


The knights of St. John of Jeruſalem had an hoſpital or receptory, at a plac 
called Godes Field, which was given them by Hegry de Blois, who on on 
of Wincheſter about the year 1130. nn 


At Hamble, near Southampton, there was a priory of e monks, which 
became a cell to the abbey of Tirone, in France, It was dedicated to St. Andrew, 
and afterwards given to New College in Oxford. | "5g | | 


The tithes of the pariſh church of All Saints, with the chapel of St. Mary at 
Ellingham, north of Rin „were given to St, Sayiour's le Vicomte, in the 
dioceſe of Conſtances, in Normandy, by William de Solariis, in the year 11633 
upon which, here was founded a cell ſubordinate to that foreign houſe; but this 
cell was afterwards, with the rectory of Ellingham, given to Eaton College. 


At Beaulieu, on the New Foreſt, north-eaſt of Lemington, king John, in the 
year 1204, built and endowed an abbey for thirty  Ciſtertian monks, and dedi- 
cated it to the Virgin Mary. Its value at the diſſolution was 3261. 13s. 2d, 


ger annum. 


4 . 
4 


At Motesfont, ſouth of ah apr ng there was a priory of Auſtin canons, 
founded by William Briwere, in the. beginning of the reign of king John, and 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity. This houſe continued till the general N 
when there was a prior and ten canons in it, and it was endowed with 1241. 38. 5d. 


per annum. | 


At Portſmouth Peter de Rupibus founded the hoſpital called God's Houſe, 
dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt and St. Nicholas, valued on the diſſolution at 


331. 19s. 5d. per annum. | | 5 \ 
The fame Peter having obtained of king Henry the Third, a grant of the 


manor of Titchfield, eaſt of Southampton, built an abbey there for Premonſtra- 


tenſian canons, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, in the year 1231. At the f 7] 
preſſion there was an abbot and twelve canons in it, and it was endowed with 4 


yearly revenue of 2491. 16s. 1d. 


Ar Selborn, near Alton, a priory of Black canons was founded by the ſame 
Peter, in the year 1233, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary, but it was ſuppreſſed 
and granted to William Wainflet, biſhop of Wincheſter, who made it part of 
the endowment of St. Mary Magdalen College in Oxford. | | 


At Netley, near Southampton, king Henry the T hird, in the year 1239, 
founded an abbey for. Ciſtertian monks, from Beaulieu, and dedicated it * St. 
O o 2 M 
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Mary and St. Edward. At the diſſolution here was an abbat and twelve monks; 
whole revenues were valued at 100 l. 128. 8 d. per annum. if . 


At Baſingſtoke king Henry the Third founded an hofpital in the year 1261, 
for the maintenance of aged and helpleſs prieſts, in purſuance of the will of Wal- 
ter de Merton; and after the foundation of Merton College in Oxford, the 
ſcholars. or fellows of that college, who ſhould become objects of that charity, 
were to be preferred. It was dedicated to St. Mary and St. John Baptiſt, and 
the maſterſhip of it was very early annexed to the wardenſhip of Merton Col- 
lege, Oxon. | FM 

At Fordin 7 there was an hoſpital, dedicated to St. John, annexed to 
St. Croſs in Win ſter, or given to King's College, in Cambridge. 


At Andewell, or Enedwell, near Baſingſtoke, there was an alien priory, eell 
to Tyrone, of the order of St. Benedict. 


At South Badeſley, near Lemington, there was a preceptory of the Knights 
Templars, and afterwards of St. John of Jerulalem, valued at 1181. 16s. 7d. 
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HE preſent name of this iſland 


appears to have been immediately derived 
from the Saxon names purc-land and pi which were eaſily formed 
from the Roman names Vedta, Vedtis, and Vids; but the origin of the Roman 
names does not with any certainty appear, though ſome writers have endeavoured 
to derive them from Guith, the name by which the ancient Britons called the Iſle 
of Wight, and which fignifies a ſeparation, having been applied to denote the 
ſeparation of this country from the continent of Britain, to which, as is ſuppoſed, 
it was formerly joined. | WO 8 


SITUATION, FORM, and EXT E N r. 


This iſdand lies ſouth of chat part of the Britiſh continent called Hampſhire, 
from which it is ſeparated by a narrow rapid channel, formerly called the Solent, 
though not diftinguiſhed now by any particular name. The greateſt breadth of 


ſhire, upon the continent, and Yarmouth, a borough town of the Iſle of Wight, 
where the channel is narroweſt, the diſtance is only two miles. This iſland is 
of an eliptical or oval form; its greateſt extent from eaſt to weſt is 20 miles, 
from north to ſouth 12 miles, and 60 miles in circumference; and Newport, the 
capital town on the iſtand, which ſtands nearly in the center of it, is about 80 
mules diſtant from London. | | 


RIVER. 


river, a name given it from two towns ſtanding near its mouth, one on the 
weſt bank of it, called Weſt Cowes, and the other on the eaſt bank, diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the name of Eaſt Cowes ; it is ſometimes called Newport river, from New- 
port, ſituated on the weſt bank of it. This river riſes near the extream angle 
of the iſland ſouthward, and running north, and dividing it into two atnoſt equal 


Newport. | 
AIR, SOIL, and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


The air of this iſland is pleaſant and healthy, and the inhabitants in general 
are ſtout and vigorous, and live to a great age. 


The fail is very fruitful, the north part of the ifland being excellent paſtur- 
age and meadow ground, and the ſouth part a fine corn cauntry. Through the 
middle of the iſland, from eaſt to weſt, there runs a ridge of mountains, which. 


ans, 


this channel is not above four or five miles; and between Hurſte Caſtle, in Hamp- - 


The only ſtream in the Iſle of Wight, worthy of notice, is that called Cowes 


parts, falls into the ſea at the no:thmoſt point of land here, ſeven miles from 


yield plenty of paſture for ſheep, and the wool of the ſheep fed in thefe moun— 
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to defend it 
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tains, being reckoned as good as any in England, turns out much to the advant- 
age of the inhabitants. Here 1s found the milk-white tobacco pipe clay, called 
Creta, by writers of natural hiſtory, of which great quantities are exported from 
hence, together with very fine ſand, of which drinking glaſſes are made. Here 
is abundance of ſea fiſh of all kinds, plenty of hares, rabbits, partridges, 
pheaſants, lapwings, and other wild fowl. In this iſland are two parks, well 
ſtocked with deer, but there being only one foreſt, wood is ſo ſcarce, that it is 
imported hither in great quantities from the continent. It has been obſerved of 
this iſland, that it yields more corn in one year, than the inhabitants: conſume in 
ſeven; and therefore great quantities of corn are annually exported from this 


place. | 
Nature has fortified this iſland almoſt all round with rocks, and where theſe 


are wanting, art has ſupplied the deficiency with caſtles, forts, and block-houſes, 
inſt any hoſtile invaſion, The moſt dangerous of theſe rocks 


are the Shingles and the Needles upon the weſt ſide of it; the Bramble and the 
Middle on the north, and the Mixon on the eaſt, | 2 


CIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS. 


The two parts into which the river Cowes ſeparates this iſland, are the bus. 


dreds, or civil diviſions of it, which are called the Medina's, from Medina, the 


ancient name of the town of Newport, and are diſtinguiſhed, one by the name of 
the Eaſt, the other of the Weſt Medina, in reſpect as each is ſituated, caſt or weſt 
of Newport, It contains three market towns, and has fifty-two pariſhes. 


The military government of this iſland, which is a poſt of the higheſt truſt and 
honour, is always veſted in a general of the army, admiral of the fleet, or ſome 
other perſon of the firſt military rank, and under him are the reſpective gover- 
nors of the forts and caſtles of the iſland, where there is always a whole regi- 
ment in garriſon, and ſometimes more. In eccleſiaſtical matters it is ſubject to 


the juriſdiction of the biſhop of Wincheſter, and in civil affairs to the county of 


Southampton. | 
MARKET TOWNS, FORTS and CASTLES. 


The market towns, which are alſo three boroughs, are thoſe of Newport, 
Newton, and Yarmouth. 5 


Nxwrokr is a very ancient borough by preſcription, but did not ſend mem- 
bers to parliament before the reign of queen Elizabeth. By a charter of king 


James the Firſt, it is governed by a mayor, twelve aldermen, a recorder, and- 


twelve common council men. This is a large populous town, with a church, 
which however is only a chapel of eaſe to Careſbrook, a village in the neighbour- 


hood. Here is a charity ſchool, and a key, to which veſſels- of a ſmall burden 


can come up; but larger veſſels are forced to load and unload at Cowes. 


Nxwrox is governed by a mayor and burgeſſes, but is a very inconſiderable 
place, having nothing worthy of any note, except a convenient haven, or 


creek, in the north ſide of the iſland, between Yarmouth and Weſt Cowes. 


& 4 I 76, © Wi 0 Ki B 
YarMovrn, called alſo South Yarmouth, 60 diſtinguiſ it from theton df 
Yarmouth in Norfolk, ſtands upon a creek about one mile from thei fea, and xt 
the diſtance of 86 miles from London. It was inco d by king James the 
Firſt, and is governed by a mayor and twelve bur . Here is a caſtle and a 
garriſon, and about . eighty . handſome . houſes, . moſt of which are built of free 


rode.” 
The principal forts or caſtles. in chis ifland-are thoſe following : 


Careſbrook Caſtle, on the ſouth fide of Newport, was originally built by one 
Whitgar, a Saxon of high rank, to whom Cerdic, the firſt king ôf the Weſt 
Saxons, gaye this iſland. It was ſeveral times 4 and about the begin- 
ning of the ſixteenth century, magnificently rebuilt by the governor of the iſland, 
though probably at the charge of the crown. This caſtle is ſtill the ſeat of the 

ernor : it was formerly much uſed as a place of confinement for priſoners of 
the higheſt quality, and king Charles the Firſt was a priſoner here thirteen 


months. 


At Weſt Cowes there is a caſtle to defend the mouth of the river. It was 
built by King Henry the Eighth, and has, a garriſon, under the command of the 
deputy governor of the iſland. There was alſo a caftle at Eaſt Cowes, but that 
has bse Y.. . SES 


Sandown Caſtle, or Sanham Caſtle, in the Eaſt Medina, ſtands on the north 
end of a bay, hence called Sandown Bay, at the diſtance of three leagues from 
Portſmouth; this is the ſtrongeſt caſtle in the iſland, and here is always a garri- 
ſon, with a governor and captain, and thirty wardens, beſides gunners. 


Sharpnor Caſtle ſtands directly oppoſite to Hurſte Caſtle, in Hampſhire. - Here 
uſed to be a ſmall garriſon under a governor. | 3:6 


A N Tii/olefnr u . 
The Iſle of Wight was in all probability part of the territories which were an- 


Veſpaſian, under the emperor Claudian, about the year of our Lord 45... Cerdic, 
king of the Weſt Saxons, was the firſt Saxon prince who ſubdued it; he be- 
ſtowed it on Whitgar, who put all the Britiſh inhabitants to the ſword, and 
peopled it with a tribe of foreigners, called the Jutes, who followed the Saxons 
into England, and are ſuppoſed to have been originally Goths. This iſland re- 
mained ſubject to the Jutes, till about the year 650, when it was conquered by 
Walfer, king of the Mercians, and given to Edelwalch, king of the South Saxons; 
though ſome hiſtorians affirm that. it was given to Sigebert, king of the Eaſt. 
Angles, on condition of his embracing the Chriſtian religion. Cadwalla, king of 
the Weſt Saxons, is ſaid ſome time afterwards to have invaded: this iſland, and to 
have reduced it to his obedience, by putting the inhabitants to the ſword, The 
Ide of Wight, together with the neighbouring iſlands of Guernſey and Jerſey, 
ſituated near the coaſt of France, was erected into a kingdom by king Feng: wn 


Ancient in. 


ciently inhabited by the Belgæ. It was ſubjected to the power of the Romans by habitants. 
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Sixth, and beſtowed on Henry de Beauchamp, duke of Warwick, whom he 


crowned king with his own but the duke dying abet iſſue, 2 iſlands 
loſt their regality. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES. F 


In Careſbrook is a church dedicated to St. Mary, which William Fi itz Olſbern, 
kinſman and marſhal to king William the Conqueror, and earl of Hereford, gave, 
with ſeveral other poſſeſſions in England, to the abbey of Lyre, in Normandy, 


upon which a prior and ſome Black monks, from that foreign monaſtery, were 
ſettled here. 


At Quarrer, or Arreton, ſouth-eaſt of Newport, in 1 132, Baldwin de Red- 
veriis, afterwards earl of Devonſhire, built an abbey. of Ciſtertian monks, dedi- 


cated to the Virgin Mary. Its yearly revenues upon the ſuppreſſion were va- 
lued at 1341. 3s. 11d, | 


At Marvel, not. far: from Newton, a college of 8 prieſts was founded 
Henry de Blois, biſhop of Wincheſter, and augmented by Peter Roch and Henry 
Woodlock, two of his ſucceſſors; and in the park near this * there is a 
church, in which was a chantry at the diſſolution. 


At St. Helens, upon the coaſt, ſouth-eaſt of Newport, there was an alien 
ory of Cluniac monks, before the year 11553. 


At St. Croſs, near Newport, before the year 1 1 there was a priory or hoſ- 


== dedicated to the 80786 Croſs, which was a cell to the n of Tirone, in 
rance. HEI 


At an near the coaſt, ſouth-eaſt of Newport, there was a cell of 
Benedictine monks, ſubordinate to; the_abbey of St. 25 de Montiſburg, in 
Normandy. It was founded about the end of the reign of king Henry the 
Third, by Iſabella de Fortibus, and was ciffolved ith e reſt of the alien pri- 
ories, by king Henry the Fiftn. | 


TSF 


At Burton, near Eaft Cowes, as . as the time of king: Edward the F irſt, 
there was a priory of canons, of the order of St. Auſtin, dedicated to the Hol 
Trinity. It conſiſted of ſeveral chaplains, under the government of an archi 


byter, who, in the nineteenth of Henry the Sixth, gave away the eſtate the 
priory to St. Mary's college in Wincheſter. 


At Godſhill, north of Appledurcomb, there | is a church, which was Pp ap- 
propriated to the abbey of Lyre, in Normandy. 


In the regiſters of Wincheſter church, there is mention of an hermitage at Chale, 
upon the coaſt ſouth-welt of Appledurcomb, as early as the year . 
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MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT for HAMPSHIRE. 


This county ſends twenty-ſix members to Parliament: two knights of the 
ſhire for the county, two citizens for Wincheſter, and two burgeſſes for each of 
the following corporations, Southampton, Portſmouth, Newport, Yarmouth, 


Newton, Lemington, Chriſt-church, Andover, Whitchurch, Petersfield, and 
Stockbridge. | | 
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BOUNDARIES, EXTENT and SITUATION. 


Herefordſhire is bounded on the. north. by. Shropſhire, on the ſouth by Mon- 
mouthſhire, on the eaſt by Worceſterſhire and Gloceſterſhire, .and on. the weſt 
by the Welch counties, Brecknockſhire and Radnorſhire,” It is almoſt of a cir- 

. cular form, meaſuring 35 miles from north to ſouth, and 30 miles from caſt to 
weſt, and 108 miles in czrcumference ; and the city of Hereford which ſtands 

nearly in the middle of the county, is 130 miles nch en of Landon. 
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This county is watered by ſeveral rivers,t the. chitf- of which are the Wye, 
the Munow, and the Lug. The coutfe of the Wye has been already deſcribed 
in the account of Gloceſterſhire. The Mono riſes in a chain of mountains cal- 


led Hatterel Hills, which on the - fouth-weſt {ſeparate this county from Radnor- 


ſhire; then it runs ſouth-eaſt, dividing Monmouthſhire from Herefordſhire, and 
after having been augmented by ſeveral. leſs conſiderable ſtreamms, falls into the 
Wye at Monmouth, the county town of the ſhire of that name. 


The Lug riſes in the hills in the north-eaſt of Radnorſhire, runs by ſeveral 
windings eaſt, through Herefordſhire to Leominſter, a conſiderable borough town 
of this county, and thente running ſouth-eaſt, after having been joined by ſe- 
veral ſmaller. rivers, falls into the Wye hear Hereford. er leſs conſiderable 
ny in this county are the Frome, the Loden, the Wadel, the Arrow, and 

e Dare. 22d | 


AIR, SOIL, ad NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


The air of this county is pure, and conſequently healthy, particularly between 
the rivers Wye and Severn, which has given occaſion to a proverb very common 


among the inhabitants of the county: © Bleſſed is the, eye between Severn and 


Wye.“ The foil of Herefordſhire is extreamly fertile, yielding fine paſture, and 


great quantities of corn; it is alſo well ſtocked with wood, and there are ſome 


apple trees, particularly the redſtreaks, which thrive here better than in any 

other county; the hedges on the high ways are full of them, and the hogs grow 
fat by feeding on the windfalls, which give a reddiſh colour and ſweet taſte ta 
their fleſh : but from theſe apples a much greater advantage ariſes to the inhabi-- - 


rants, for they afford ſuch quantities of cyder, that it is the common drink all 


over the county; and a few years ago, when the ſmooth cyder was preferred to 


the rough, it was eſteemed the beſt in England; and a great quantity of rough 


cyder has been made here ſince the rough was preferred to the ſmaoth. The 

county abounds with ſprings of fine water, and the rivers afford abundance of 

. | tt 1 
CIVIL nd ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS. © © 


This county is divided into eleven hundreds, and contains one city and ſeven 
market towns. It lies in the province of Canterbury and dioceſe of Hereford, 


and includes 176 pariſhes. - 


'CITY and MARKET TOWNS. 


The city is Hereford; and the market towns are Bromyard, Kington, Led- 
bury, Leominſter, Pembridge, Roſſe, and Weobley. | 


HEREFORD is written in our moſt ancient annals, exactly as it is now, except 
the form of the letters, Pe nhepond: the word is ſaid to be pure Saxon, and to ſig- 
nify the ford of the army; a name that agrees well with the ſituation of this ane] 
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RARE . 0-5 | 
which ſtands on the Wye, that falls into the Severn, and makes part of the bar- 
rier between England and Wales. As the two nations were almoſt always at 
war one with another, this town was 2 the head quarters of ſuch Saxon 
or Engliſh forces as were ſtationed in the county; and at this place both armies 
probably forded the river, when they paſſed out of Wales into England, or out 
of England into Wales. There is however ſome reaſon to ſuſpect this account to 
be more plauſible than true, for the ancient Britiſh name of the county was 
Ereinuc; and there can be little doubt but that Here, the firſt part of the Saxon 
name, was implicitly borrowed from Exei, the firſt part of the Britiſh; ſo that ex- 
cept Erei in Britiſh, and Here in Saxon, have the ſame ſignification, Hereford 
was not intended to expreſs the ford of the army. What Erienuc ſignifies, is not 
known, but the Saxons probably only chan the termination, and called the 
place the Ford of Erie, conſidering Erie not as a fignificant word, but the pro- 
per name of the place. Some however have ſuppoſed, that both the Britiſh and 


earthquake, and Hereford to have been built in its ſtead. 


Hereford is governed by a mayor and twelve aldermen, a high ſteward, a de- 
puty ſteward, recorder and town clerk, with thirty-one common council men, 
among whom are reckoned the mayor, and five of the aldermen, who are juſti- 
ces of the peace; the mayor has a fword· bearer, and four ſerjeants at mace. 


The trading companies have their diſtin& halls, laws, and privileges; and here 
are held the aſſizes, quarter ſeſſions, and county courts. A ſmall river that ap- 
pears to have no name, running. by the north fide of this city, falls on the eaſt 
ſide of it into the Wye, which flows by the ſouth ſide, ſo that this city is ſur- 
rounded by rivers, except on the weſt fide. It often ſuffers by the ſwell of the Wye 
on the ſouth, over which it has a good ſtone bridge df eight arches. It is about a 
mile and a half in circumference; the houſes are dd, the ſtreets dirty, and the in- 
habitants few. It has now a cathedral, and four pariſh churches ; before the civil 
war in the laſt century, it had fix, but two were then deſtroyed. The cathedral 
is a beautiful and magnificent ſtructure, adorned with the monuments of ſeveral. 
of its ancient prelates. It has a biſhop; a dean, a; chancellor, fixteen canons, 
twenty-ſeven|prebendaries, a chanter, a treaſurer, and twelve vicars choral, with 


and the other dignitaries have houſes in a place called the Cloſe; the vicars and 
choriſters alſo have a college in which they live, in a collegiate or academical 
way, under a governor or preſident : the fityation is pleaſant, but the buildings. 
are mean. | 


well endowed, for twelve poor people, and two charity ſchools, one for ſixty 
boys, the other for forty girls, who are all taught and cloathed by ſubſcription. 


The only manufacture is gloves, and ſome other leathern Wares. 


BromyarD ſtands in a country full of orchards, near a river callẽd the Frome,, 
at the diſtance of 124 miles from London, It is a little obſcure town, of which: 
nothing is recorded warthy of notice. . 


. KiNGTON,, 


Saxon names were. derived from Ariconium, the name of an ancient town near 
this place, mentioned by Antoninus, which is ſaid to. have been deſtroyed by an 


deacons, choriſters, and other officers. The biſhop has a palace called the caſtle, 


Here 1s an hoſpital, which was founded in the reign of queen Elizabeth, an 
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and a charity ſchool, | 


à lion in a viſion. Others are of opinion that the preſent name is a corruption 


with a diſreſpect, from which his money would have preſerved him: this is 


H ü n r DN 3.4. T8. 
KincTon, or KyNRTON, ſtands upon a ſmall river called the Arrow, at the 
diſtance of 146 miles from London. It is a pretty large well built old town, in- 


habited chiefly by clothiers, who carry on a conſiderable trade in narrow cloths, 
Its market is one of the moſt conſiderable in the county ; and It has a free ſchool 


LepBuky ſtands at the ſouth end of a ridge of mountains called Malvern-hills, on 
the eaſt ſide of this county, at the diſtance of 118 miles from London. It is a 
well built town, inhabited chiefly by clothiers, and has a hoſpital, liberally en- 
dowed, beſides a charity ſchool for twenty-three poor children. | 


LrouixsrER, or LEMSTER, is ſaid to have been originally called Monaſte- 
rium Leonis, from a monaſtery built here by king Merwald, after he had ſeen. 


of Llan Lieni, a name given it by the ancient Britons, ſignifying à church of nuns ; 
and there are ſome who derive Lemſter from linum, the Latin name for flax, of 
which the beſt kind is ſaid to grow here, 


Leominſter is diſtant from London 136 miles; it was incorporated by queen 
Mary, and is governed by a high ſteward, a bailiff, a recorder, twelve capital 
burgeſſes, out of whom the bailiff is choſen, and a town clerk. It is a large, 
handſome, populous town, with ſeveral bridges over the river Lug, and is a 
thoroughfare between South Wales and London. It has a large beautiful church, 
and an almſhouſe, founded by the widow of a man who is faid to have given away 
the greateſt part of his eſtate in his lifetime, and to have been afterwards treated 


probably alluded to by the figure of a man, holding up a hatcher, in a nich over 
the entrance to the houſe, with the following lines underneath: 


Let him, that gives his goods before. he is dead, 
* Take this hatchet and cut off his head.” 


At the fairs of this town are fold many horſes and black cattle, and it had fo 
conſiderable a trade in wool, at its market which was held on a Thurſday, the 
ſame day as the market. was held at Hereford and Worceſter, that thoſe cities 
petitioned to have the day changed, complaining of their loſs of trade. Upon 
this petition Lemſter market-day was. changed from Thurſday to Friday, and 
ſince that time the trade has greatly decreaſed. The wool brought to this mar- 
ket has been reckoned the beſt in all Europe, except that of Apulia and Taren- 
tum, and was deſervedly called Lemſter ore, becauſe it greatly enriched the town. 
This town has alſo the beſt flax, wheat, and barley, in England, carries ON a con- 
fiderable trade in wool, gloves, leather and hats, having many mills and other 
—— conſtantly working on the rivers that flow through the valley on which 
it ſtands. ha 


PEMBRIDGE is a ſmall town upon the river Arrow, at the diſtance of 130 | 
miles from London, where there is a manufacture of woollen ' cloth. 


Ross E ſtands upon the river Wye, at the diſtance of 117 miles from Lon- 
don. It was made a free borough by king Henry the Third, and is a _ 
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lous well built town, conſiſting chiefly of two ſtreets, each about half a mile 
long, crofling each other in the middle. Here ate two charity ſchools, one for 
thirty the other for twenty girls, who are taught and cloathed by ſubſcrip- 
tion. This town is much frequented on account of its markets and fairs, which 
are well ſtored with cattle and other . proviſions. It is famous for cyder; and 
Mr. Camden ſays that in his time it had a conſiderable manufacture of iron 
wares. 4 | N | 
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WeoBLEY, or Werker, ſituated at the diſtance of 1 30 miles from London, is 
an ancient borough by br eee but no corporation. Here are two chari- 
ty ſchools, ſupported by ſubſcription, one for twenty-five boys, and another for 
girls, N Vault 10 


U RIOSITIE S 


As an extraordinary inſtance of the longevity of the inhabitants of this county, pxtraordina- 
Mr. Serjeant Hoſkins, a NN of conſiderable eſtate in theſe 8, invited ry inſtance of 
king James the Firſt, while he was on a progreſs this way, to his houſe, where, longeviry. 
having elegantly entertained him, he procured ten old men and women, whoſe | 
ages put together amounted to more than. one thouſand years, to dance the 
morrice before him. ' 


In Weſthyde, near Hereford, June 6th, 1697, there fell ſuch a prodigious A prodigious. 
ſhower of hail, as broke all the windows, mt all the poultry, ns hail, 
and moſt _— fruit trees in the village, ſeveral of the ſtones — full nine 
inches roun Cr AE on | : | 


Below a hill on which ſtands Richard's Caſtle, about five miles north of able 
Leominſter, is a well, called Bone Well, in which a great quantity of ſmall bones vor 
is always found, and of which there is conſtantly a fel upply, in a very ſhort 
time after it is cleared of them. Some imagine theſe to be the bones of ſome 
ſmall fiſh, and others the bones of frogs; but whence or how they came to be 
collected here, it is not eaſy to conjecture. | 


On the top of one of the hills called Malvern-hills, there is a ſpring, the wa- Medicinal 
ter of which is ſaid to be a remedy for many diſorders of the eyes; and at abaur fpriogs, 
a furlong diftance is another, ſaid to be of great efficacy in the cure of cancers. | 


About two miles and a half from theſe hills, there is a ſpring, which the people 
in the neighbourhood call Holy Well. It is ſituated on the fide of a hill, in an 
arable field; and beſides ſeveral medical qualities, it is ſaid to clear the ſkin 
from ſunburns and freckles, if waſhed with it two or three mornings ſucceſſively. 
This ſpring paſſes. through a light ſand, appears to ferment, and is full of very 
ſmall thin lamina, of a metalline appearance, and as bright as the pureſt filyer ;. 
from which however the refiners could extract nothing of value. Within two 
miles of this ſpring is another, called alſo. Holy Well, ſituated on the brow of 
2 hill, which ſtands alſo in a corn field; the water of this well is ſaid to be good 
in diſorders of the eyes, and to have performed many extraordinary cures upon 
perſons afflicted with putrid ulcers. | | pe Im * 
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A gigantick At Doward-hill, in the pariſh of Whitchurch, not far from Roſſe, ſome 

ſkeleton. men who were digging, found a cavity, which ſeemed to have been arched over, 
and in it a human ſkeleton, which appeared to have been more than double the 


ſtature of the talleſt man now known. Theſe bones were, not many years ago, in 
the poſſeſſion of a ſurgeon at Briſtol, in Somerſetſhire. | at 


A hill re- In the year 1575, Marcley-hill, about ſix miles eaſt of Hereford, after ſhak- 
moved by an ing and roaring in a terrible manner, for three days together, was, about fix 
earthquake. O clock on Sunday evening, put in motion, and continued moving for eight 
hours, in which time it advanced, upwards of 200 feet from its former fituation, 

and mounted twelve fathoms higher than it was before. In the place whence it 

ſet out, it left a gap 400 feet long, and 320 feet broad, and in its progreſs it 
overthrew a chapel, belonging to a village called Kinnaſton, together with all 

the trees, houſes, and every other thing that ſtood in its way; carrying with it 

the trees that grew upon it, with ſheep folds, and ſome flocks of ſheep that were 

razing on it. Mr, Camden obſerves, that the earthquake which removed this 

Kill, was of that kind which the naturaliſts call Braſmatia, being a motion up 

and down, or perpendicular to the horizon. 


Large ſtones In a common meadow, called the Wergins, to the eaſt of Hereford, two large 
removed in ſtones ſet on-end for a water-mark, were, about the year 1632, removed 240 
an extraordi- paces, no body knew how; though they were ſo large, that when they were re- 
nary manner. . : : | Ar. 

id moved back again, one of them required nine yokes of oxen to draw it. 


CCC 


Ancienti.ha. This county, together with Radnorſhire, Brecknockſhire, Monmouthſhire, and 

bitants. Glamorganſhire, in Wales, conſtitute that diſtrict, which in ancient times was 
inhabited by the Siiures, a people whom Tacitus and ſome others, from their 
ruddy complexion, curled hair, and ſituation over againſt Spain, have ſuppoſed 
to come originally from that country. The derivation of their name is uncer- 
tain ; but we are told by Pliny and Tacitus, that they were a ſtout, bold, and 
warlike people, impatient of ſervitude, and inflexibly obſtinate. They long op- 
poſed the Roman power under their king Caratacus, being made deſperate by a 
declaration of the emperor Claudius, that they ſhould be totally exterminated. 
During this war, they were at length defeated by Aulus Plautius, and their king 
Caratacus taken and ſent to Rome, where he was led in triumph; but they were 
not intirely ſubdued till the reign of Veſpaſian. A Roman legion was then 
placed in garriſon among them, which effectually prevented a revolt, 


This county remained under the juriſdiction of the Britons ſeveral ages after 
the Saxons came into this iſland, but was at laſt ſubdued by a king of Mercia, 
and annexed to his own dominions. After this, it was perpetually haraſſed by 
the Welch, on whoſe country it borders; and to ſecure it from theſe incurſions, 
Offa, who ſucceeded to the kingdom of Mercia, made a broad ditch, one hundred 
miles long, which was called Offa's Ditch, ſome traces of which are ſtill viſible. 
This county was alſo fortified with no leſs than twenty-eight caſtles ; but the 
greateſt part of them are now totally demoliſhed, 5 

| exe- 
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Hereford is thought by ſame to have been founded by king Edward the Elder, Antiquides os 
though others ſuppoſe it to have ſprung up about the time that the Saxon hep- H 1 
tarchy was at its height, and firſt to become conſiderable about the year 825, by a 
church built here by Milfrid, king of the Mercians, to the memory of Ethelbert, 
king of the Eaſt Angles, who was murdered by the queen of king Offa, while 
he was courting their daughter. This church foon after became a cathedral, and 
Hereford was made the fee of-a biſhop; but in the time of Edward the Con- 
feſſor, Griffin, pringe of South Wales, ſacked the city, deftroyed the cathedral, 
and carried the biſhop away priſoner. This city was therefore at the Norman 
invaſion almoſt in ruins Conqueror however rebuilt both the city and ca- 
thedral, and erected a caſtle, * though now in ruins, Leland ſays was in 
his time the faireſt, eſt, and ſtrongeſt in England; it was ſurrounded by a 
double wall, each of which was ſurrounded with water, part being the river, and 
part a ditch; the donjon was high, and extreamly well fortified, having ten 
ſemicircular towers in the outward wall, and one very large tower in the 
inward... .. / p | 


A ſmall village called the Old Town, ſituated at the foot of Hatterel-hills, Roman anti- 
and on the river Monow, in the ſouth-weſt corner of this county, is thought to quities. 
be the town called Bleſtium, in the Itinerary of Antoninus, and appears from ſe- 


veral remains of antiquity in and about it, to have been once a place of ſome 
note and ſtrength. | | 


Kencheſter, four miles north-weſt from Hereford, is thought to be the an- 
cient Ariconium ; and about the year 1669, a great vault paved with ſtone, and 
a table of plaiſter in it, was diſcovered in a neighbouring wood; and near the 
ſame place were frequently dug up Roman coins and urns, with bones and aſhes 
in them. Here was alſo diſcovered a bath, and the pipes. of brick which heated. 
it, were in a perfect ſtate of preſervation. 


At Creden-hill, about a mile from Keochefter, there is a very large camp, 
ſtrongly fortified, the ditch being double, and the whole taking up no leſs than 
forty acres of ground. l | * 


At Eaton Wall, a village upon the Wye, two miles from 
with ſingle works, which ineludes near forty acres. 


Hereford, is a camp, 


Wichin a mile of Hereford is a Roman camp, now called Oyſter-hill, ſup- 
poſed by ſome etymologiſts, to Rave taken its name from Oftorius, who was: 
the Roman general when the army encamped here. | 


On the borders of Shropſhire is a perfect Roman camp, called Brandon: it is a 
ſingle ſquare work, with four ports, near which are two barrows, where, in the 
year 1662, an urn was found, with aſhes and bones in it; and half a mile from 
thence, on the outſide of a ſmall ſtream, called Bardfield, was a. Britiſh camp, 
now covered. with. great oaks, and called Coxal. | al 


In a park belonging to Croft Caſtle, on the north-weſt of Leominſter, is a large 
camp, with two ditches, called the Ambry.. | 
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On a hill in the e of Leominſter, there are " the ruins of a pa- 
lace, now called Comfor Caſtle ; and at the eaſt en eee 


ſter, there are ſome few remains of a priory. 


Brampton Brian Caſtle, about ſeyen miles from Kan, is a key ancient 
Pile of building; and at Goodrich, near Roſle, is an old caſtle, now in ruins. | 


Upon Capellar hill, near Brockhampton, a village lying ſouth-eaſt of Here- 
ford, there is a very fine ſquare camp, called ee double ur and near 
half a mile long, but narrow. | 


At Colwall, about two miles north of Ledbury ry, a poor cottager found a coro- 
net of gold, adorned - with diamonds: he fold it to a ola mith in Gloceſter for 
thirty-one pounds, who ſold it Fund to a jeweller in London for 2 30 l. and the 
jeweller is ſaid to have ſold it a third time for no leſs than 1500 l. profit. 5 


At Doward are ſtill to be ſeen the remains of ſome old fortifications x 1 in 
digging here for iron ore, they have frequently found broad arrow heads. 


At Sutton Walleys, on the river Lug, north of Hereford, are till to be ſeen 
ſome remains of king Offa's palace. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITTES. 


At Hereford the cathedral built by the Conqueror is ſtill ſtanding. The reve- 
nues of the biſhopric were valued upon the diſſolution at 7681. 10s. 7d. clear, 
and the revenues of the dean and reſidentiaries at 4231. 17s. 2 d. per annum, 
beſides an annual ſum of 881. 14s. 9 d. to be divided amongſt twenty yicars 


choral. 


There is alſo in this city a chansl dedicated to st. obe * 3 
there were prebendaries, who were afterwards tranſlated to the church of St. 

Peter, built by Walter de Lacy, in the time of William the Conqueror, and en- 
dowed by him with ſeveral eſtates. This collegiate church, with all the reve- 
nues belonging to it, being given in the year 1101, by Hugh de Lacy, fon of 
Walter, to the abbey of St. Peter at Gloceſter, the provoſt and ſecular canons 
were changed into a prior and Benedictine monks, who were removed into the 
_ealt ſuburb, withour Biſhopſgate, where Robert Betun, biſhop of Hereford, 
gave them ground, on which was built the monaſtery of St. Peter, St. Paul, and 
St. Guthlac, Wien was valued upon the diſſolution at 1211. 3s. 3 d. per annum. 


In Wydmer-fireet, or the ſuburb, without the north gate of this city, there 
was an hoſpital of St. John, which Leland ſays was ſometimes a houſe of Temp- 
Jars, and when he wrote, an almſhouſe, with a chapel ; but biſhop Tanner is of 
opinion that this is the hoſpital which king Richard the Firſt gave to the 
preceptory at a place called Dynmore (though there appears to be no place now 
of this name in the county) which was of Hoſpitalers, not of Templars, and 
was, as a parcel of Dynmore, reſtored to thoſe knights, in the reign of Philip 


and Mary. I 
The 
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The heſpital of St. Anthony at Vierina, had à grant of the church of All Saints 
and the chapel of St. Martin, in Fiereford, > by a charter Lorin the ber Org? 
of king Henry the Third. 29 * . 


Without Frere-gate, in Hereford, is 2 ne of Grey friars, which was 
founded by Sir William Pembrugge, in the time of Edward the Firſt, and dedi- 
cated to St, Guthlac. The revenues at A, ciffolution were valued at 121 L 3s. 3d. 

per annum. 


The Friars Preatherb came kither firſt in * time of St. Thomas Cantilupe;: 
biſhop of Hereford, about the year 1280, and ſet up a little oratory at Port- 
field, in the [nn-gate ſuburb, as Sir John Daniel, or Deinvile, knight, began) 
FT, ta church for _ which was finiſhed by king Edward the 
T 


In the ſuburb, without St. Andrew's Gate, as Leland calls n wkiel:, in 
Speed's map is called St. Owen's Gate, there was an hoſpital of St. Giles, which 
once had friars of Griſey, or Savignian monks, and then Templars. King Rich- 
ard gave this chapel to the town, upon which it was made an hoſpital. 


There was alſo in the ſuburb, without Inn- gate, a chapel of St. Giles, firſt 
founded for lazars, but afterwards converted to the uſe of other poor, of which 
the * are patrons. | 


The vicars of the cathedral church befe were, in ads time of Richard the Se⸗ 
cond, incorporated and made a college; and it is ſaid, continue i at OY 
having a common hall, a warden, and other officers. 


It appears by ſome manuſcript collections, made by St Lo E Ela; £ 
from ancient records, that there Was A priory in this city called the Hoſpital of 
St. Thomas. | | 


There was an 9 near the bie over the Wye; in Hereford, as early as 
the year 1226. 


At 1 Merwald, . of the 1 pen of Mercia, firſt bulle a 
monaſtery to the honour of St. Peter, about the year 660, which was deſtroyed 
in the Daniſh wars. Here was afterwards a colle A. rebendaries, and then 
an abbey of nuns, who were all diſperſed, and mo eir lands poſſeſſed by 
ken long before the year 1125, when king Henry the Firſt gave this mo- 
naſtery, with every thing belonging to it, to the new abbey which he had 
founded at Reading, in Berkſhire, to which it became a cell. In the year 1536, 
it was endowed with the yearly revenue of 6601. 16s. 8 d. out of which there 
was paid to Reading, and in other repriſes, to the value of 4481. 45. 8d. ber 
annum. 


Near Pembrid were the manor and church of Lena, or Monkland, which 
in the reign of William Rufus, was given to the Benedictine monks of the ab- 
bey of 81 eter, at Caſtellione, or Conches, in Normandy, to which it became 
cell, but it was afterwards given to the Carthuſians at ä 5 


Q q 2 At 
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At Harold's Ewias, a vi ſouth-weſt of Ted there was a church, de- 
dicated to St. Michael, which was given by Harold, of Ewias, to the ab. 
bey of St. Peter, in Gloceſter, in the year 1100, upon condition that they ſhould 
ſettle here a prior and ſmall convent of Black monks. This ſettlement was ac- 
cordingly made, but the revenues falling ſhort, it was, in the year 1358, in- 
corporated with the great abbey of Gloceſter. ; * 


In the year 1100, a ſmall college of three prebendaries, was founded in the 
parochial church of Wigmore, a village north of Pembridge, by Ralph de Mor- 
timer. Hugh de Mortimer, ſon of Ralph de Mortimer, Pda and endowed 
an abbey, within a mile of Wi or monks of the order of St. Auftin, and 
dedicated it to St. James. The revenues of this abbey at the ſuppreſſion, 
amounted to 2671. 28. 10d. per annum. | | 


At Clifford, a village upon the river Wye, on the borders of Radnorſhire, 
Simon Fitz Richard Fitz Ponce, in the time of Henry the Firſt, founded a priory 
of Cluniac monks, ſubordinate to a monaſtery at Lewis, a borough town of 
Suſſex. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and continued till the ſuppreſſion, 
when it was valued at 57 l. 78. 4d. per annum. 2 


At Kilpecke, ſouth of Hereford, there was a church, dedicated to St. David, 
which was given by Hugh, the ſon of William, the Norman, whoſe family af- 
terwards aſſumed the name of Kilpecke, to the abbey of St. Peter at Glaceſter, to 
which it became a cell, in the year 1134, and ſo continued till the time of Tho- 
mas Spofford, biſhop of Hereford, when it was altogether united to Gloceſter, 
about the middle of the fifteenth century. 


At Dowre, near Harold's Ewias, Robert de Ewias, youngeſt ſon to Harold, 
lord of Ewias, in the time of king Stephen, built an abbey of White monks, 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, which, at the diſſolution, conſiſted of an abbat 
and eight religious, and was valued at 1011. 5s. 2d. per annum. | 


The manor of Ocull, near Hereford, being given to the abbey of Lira, in 
Normandy, by one of the anceſtors of Robert Chandos, before the year 1160, 
it became an alien priory of Benedictine monks. | 


At a hill, near the place called Dynmore, about half way between Leomin- 
ſer and Hereford, there was a commandry, which belonged to the order of the 
knights of St. John of Jeruſalem in London, to whom it was given by a bro- 
ther of the order, in the time of king Henry the Second. 


At Limbrook, near Wigmore, there was a cell to Aveney in Normandy ; 
and about a quarter of a mile from the left bank of the river Lug, in this place, 
was a priory of nuns, of the order of St. Auſtin, founded by ſome of the Mor- 
timers, as early as Richard the Firſt, which continued till the general ſuppreſ- 
Gon, when it had ſix nuns, and was valued at 221. 17s. 8d. per annum. 


A privey of Benedictine monks is mentioned by Gervaſe of Canterbury, who 
flouriſhed in the time of king Richard the Firſt, to have been at Barrone, in 


this county, but no ſuch place as Barrone is now to be found. 
5 
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Margery, the wife of Walter de Lacy, founded a nun in the foreſt of 
Acornb e- ven her by king John for that oo 

to the Holy is houſe there was a prioreſs and 
der of St. ” Auſtin, whoſe revenue at the mo 4 Was 671 138. 2d. 1 
annum. 


At Wormſley, ſituated ſouth-eaſt of Weobley , Gilbert Talbot founded a a pri 
of Black canons, of the order of St. Vitor, and dedicated it to St. > prior 
about the reign of king John. At the diſſolution it had ſeven canons, and was 
endowed with 831. — 2d. per annum. 


At Craſſwell, near the foot of Hatterel-hills, on the borders of bas bie 
was a monaſtery, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, for a prior and ten religious, of 
the order of Grandmount in Normandy. 8 ons were ſettled here about the 
time of king John, by Walter de Lacy, 50 the revenue of 40s. annum was 
in the ſecond year of king Edward the Fourth, granted to God's Houſe college, 
now Chriſt's college, in Cambridge. | 


At — Drew, an hoſpital for a maſter, rector or prior, and ſeveral poor 
brothers and ſiſters,” built v4 Hugh Foliot, biſhop of Hereford, in the year 1232, 


and dedicated to St. Catharine. At the ſuppreſſion its yearly revenues amounted to 


221. 5s. clear, Ir ſtill exiſts, having been refounded by queen Elizabeth in the 
year 1580, for a maſter, who is appointed by the dean and chapter of Hereford, 
ſeven poor widowers, and three your widows, who are nominated by the maſter, 
and have each an allowance of I 38. 4d. per annum, beſides cloaths and fire. 


The rectory of this town was anciently divided into ſeveral portions or pre- 


bends ; but chouk the year 1400, a oe for a maſter and eight ſecular FED 


was founded in the —— church, by John Trevenant, biſhop of Herefor 


At Home Lacy, upon the river Wye, three miles ſouth of Hereford, William 
Fitz-wain, in the beginning of the reign of king Henry the Third, founded 
an abbey for Premonſtratenſian canons, and dedicated it to the Virgin M 
and St. Thomas a Becket. It was endowed with ſeveral lands in the neighbouring 
country, but the revenues of it at the ne do not appear. 


In the church of Bromyard there were three canons, prebendaries, or por- 
tioniſts, as early as the fifty- third of king Henry the Third. The biſhopric of 
Hereford nominated to this charity, n the church was frequently called a 
collegiate church, or college. | 


At Titley, on the river Arrow, n of Pembrids there was a to 


the abbey of Tyrone, in France. 


At Flanesford, ſaid to be a village upon the river Wye, a little to the ſouth 
of Roſſe, though no ſuch place is now to be found, Richard Talbot, lord of 
Caſtle Gotheridge, or rich, near Roſſe, built and endowed, in the year 
1347, a ſmall priory of Black canons, dedicated to St. John Baptiſt, which at the 
diflobativn was valued at 141. 8s. 9d. per annum. 
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MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT for dis COUNTY, | 
of the ſhire for 


This county ſends eight members to arliament ; two kni 


the county, two members for the city of He 
minſter, and two for that of Weobley. 
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T2 ounce takes its name from Hertford, or Hartford, the county 
town. e THER al FO ge 2603 1s | 


©; 1 * 


BOUNDARIES, EXTENT and SITUATION. 


Hertfordſhire is bounded by Cambridgeſhire on the north.” by Middleſex on' 
the ſouth, by Bedfordſhire and Buckinghamſhire on the welt, and'by .Effex.6n. 


the eaſt. It meaſures 28 miles from eaſt to weſt, 36 miles from north to fouth,” e 


and 130 miles in circumference; .and St. Albans, a conſiderable borough town, 
nearly in the center of the county, is diſtant 21 miles north-weſt of London. 
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This county is watered by ſeveral rivers, the chief of which are the Lea, the 
Coln, the Stort, the Ver, and the New River. The courſe of the Lea has 
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been deſcribed already, in the account of Eſſex. The Coln riſes not far from 
Biſhop's Hatfield, a conſiderable market town of this county, and running ſouth- 
welt, paſſes by Watford, another market town, a few miles ſouth-weſt of which 
it runs almoſt directly ſouth, and ſeparating Buckinghamſhire from Middleſex, 
falls into the river Thames near Stanes, a market town of Middleſex. - 


The Stort riſes in the north-eaſt part of the county, and paſſin Biſhop's 
Stortford, a market town, and ſeparating the counties of — pt Eflex, 


falls into the river Lea not far from Hoddeſdon, another market town of this 
county. 6 | 


The river Ver, More, or Moore, riſes in the weſt part of the county, and run- 
ning ſouth-eaſt, paſſes by St. Albans, and after running two or three miles due 
ſouth, it falls into the river Coln. | 


The New River riſes near Ware, a conſiderable market town of this county, 
whence it is conveyed in an artificial channel, not more than ten feet wide, to 
London. This channel is cut through ſeveral riſing grounds, and lined with 
bricks and ſtones, and it is carried croſs ſeveral vallies in a trough of wood, the 
bottom of which is in ſome places ſo much above the ſurface of the ground, that 
a man, by ſtooping, may paſs under it. The whole length of its courſe is about 
thirty-ſix miles, and being collected in a large baſon, on a conſiderable riſing 
ground, near Iſlington, at about a mile diſtance from London, it is con in 
a great _ of directions, through fifty-eight wooden pipes, each of which is 
ſeven inches diameter, to different quarters of the city. In theſe pipes of wood 


an almoſt infinite number of leaden pipes, of one inch bore, are inſerted, and 


conducted under ground, one to every houſe, the poſſeſſor of which chuſes to be ſo 
ſupplied, in all the ſtreets, lanes, courts, and alleys of that vaſt metropolis. Be- 


fore this ſtupendous work was undertaken, the city was ſupplied with water 


chiefly by conduits, which were erected in ſuch public places as were thought 
moſt convenient, whence the neighbouring inhabitants fetched it in buckets, and 
filled their ciſterns for uſe ; but this method being attended with great labour, 
and upon other accounts being found troubleſome and inconvenient, a ſcheme 
was projected to conduct the water now called the New River, to London, for 
the water of the Thames was too low for the purpoſe ; the ſcheme having been 
approved by the government, the city of London was impowered to carry it in- 
to execution, by two acts of parliament, paſſed in the reign of king James the 
Firſt; but after ſome progreſs in the work, the magiſtrates being diſcouraged 
by the expence, ordered that it ſhonld be diſcontinued ; but the work that was 

wen up by the maſt opulent city in the world, becauſe the charge of it was 
N too great, was reſumed by a private gentleman, Mr. Middleton, a gold- 
ſmith of London, who, at his own expence, and to the total ruin of his for- 
tune, perſevered in the undertaking, till he had accompliſhed it. He had indeed 
a ſmall ſtipend allowed him out of the prodigious gain which afterwards accrued 
from it, and received alfo the honour of knighthood ; ſeveral perſons were then 
formed into a corporation for directing and preſerving the works, which ſtill ſub- 
fiſts, by the name of the governors and company of the New River. 
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Tho air of this county is very pure, and conſequently healthy, and is often 
recommended by phyſicians to valetudinarians, for the preſervation or recovery 
of health. The ſoil is for the moſt part rich, and in — laces mixed with 
a marle, which, produces excellent wheat and barley. The res however are 
but indifferent; ſuch as are dry, generally producing fern and broom, and thoſe 
that are wet, ruſhes and moſs; but by an invention, not many years practiſed, 
called buſh draining, the wet lands are greatly improved. 


NATURAL PRODUCTIONS 


The chief produce of this county is wood, wheat, barley, and all other ſorts of 

in; but the wheat and barley of Hertfordſhire are fo much prized in London, 
that many thouſand quarters, both of barley and wheat, are ſold every year, as 
the produce of this county, of which not a grain ever grew in it. 


MANUFACTURES and TRADE. 


The inhabitants are chiefly maliſters, millers, and dealers in corn; no manu- 
facture worth notice, being eſtabliſhed in any part of the county, © _ 


CLVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS. 


Hertfordſhire is divided into eight hundreds, and the juſtices of the peace, for 
the greater convenience of themſelves and the people, have divided the whole 
ſhire into three parts, in each of which they have their ſeveral courts, or petty 
ſeſſions, Ir has no city, but contains nineteen market towns. It lies in the. 
province of Canterbury, and partly in the dioceſe of London, and partly in that 


of Lincoln, and. has 120 pariſhes. _ 
MARKET TOWNS. 


The market towns. are St. Albans, Baldock, Barkway, Barnet, Berkhamſted, 
Buntingford, Hatfield-Biſhops, Hempſted, Hertford, Hitchin, Hoddeſdon, Rick- 
manGrorch Royſton, Standon, Stevenage, Stortford-Biſhops, Tring, Ware, and 
Watford. | 


Sr. ALBANS derived its name from an abbey, built there in 703, to the me- 
mory of Albanus, the firſt martyr of Britain, who ſuffered in the perſecution 
under the emperor Diocleſian, was canonized as a faint, and buried on a hill'in 
the neighbourhood of this town. It is conſidered as having riſen out of the 
ruins of an ancient Roman town, called Verulam, though Verulam was ſituated 
on the 2 ſide of the river Ver. It ſent members to parliament as early as 
any borough in the kingdom. It is incorporated by charter, and governed by a 
mayor, high ſteward, recorder, twelve aldermen, a town clerk, and twenty-four 
aſſiſtants. In this borough there is a diſtrict called a liberty, Which has a juriſ- 
diction both in eccleſiaſtical and civil matters, peculiar to itſelf; it includes the 
pariſhes of Watford, Rickmanſworth, Norton, Ridge, Hoxton, Walden Ab- 
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bots, Sarret, Langley-Abbots, Elſtre, Buſhy, Cudicot, Shepehele, Sandridge, 
Redburne, and Barnet. Thus liberty has a Fach, and a gaol delivery at St. Al- 


bans, four times a- year, on the Thurſday after the quarter ſeſſions at Hertford, 
There are four wards in this town, in each of which there are a conſtable and 
two church wardens. | | 9 F 


Though St. Albans is not one of the moſt beautiful towns in the kingdom, 
yet the country round it is very pleaſant, and-abounds with fine "ſeats. The 
town is large and populous, and has four pariſh churches, St. Albans, St. Peter's, 
St. Stephen's, and St. Michael's, St. Albans was the abbey church, founded by 
Offa, king of the Mercians, in the year 793. After the diffolution, the corporation 
bought it of king Edward the Sixth, for 400 l. and converted it into a pariſh church, 
by the name of St. Albans. It is a large pile of building, which may juſtly 
claim a particular regard, both for its — and beauty. It was built out of 
the ruins of the walls of Old Verulam, and though time has'made the outſide of 
it appear like ſtone, yet it may be eaſily diſcovered that the building is of brick. 
Within it are many remarkable inſcriptions and monuments. St. Peter's church 
is ſituated on the north ſide of the town, St. Michael's ſtands in the north-weſt, 
and both are handſome edifices. Here are two charity ſchools, one for twenty- 
eight boys, who are all cloathed, the other for twenty-one girls, of whom four- 
teen only are cloathed. Some almſhouſes were alſo built at the entrance of the 
town, by John Churchill, duke of Marlborough, who erected a feat here, called 
Holloway-houſe, upon the river Ver, which runs through the garden; and here 
his dutcheſs dowager cauſed a fine ſtatue of the late queen Anne, carved by 
Mr. Ryſbrack, to be erected, on the pedeſtal of which ſhe inſcribed a charac- 
ter of her. Majeſty, both as a woman and a queen, with this remarkable atteſta- 
tion under it: All this I know to be true, Saran MARLBZOROVUOR, 1738.“ 
This town has no particular manufacture, but it has one of the greateſt weekly 
markets in England for wheat. | | 


Bal Dock is 38 miles diſtant from London, and ſtands between two hills, in 
a chalkey ſoil, fit for corn. It is a pretty large town, and in the middle of it 
is a handſome church, with three chancels, and a beautiful tower, in which is - an 
excellent ring of ſix bells. Among other conſiderable benefactions to the poor 
of this place, Mr. John Winne gave 11,0001. to build fix almſhouſes, and pur- 
chaſe lands to raiſe an annuity of forty ſhillings a- piece to every poor perſon 
ſettled in them. Here are many maltſters, and the market of this town is very 
conſiderable, both for corn and malt. | 


BaRK wav, from the Saxon name Bepxrant, which ſignifies over the Bill, is 
35 miles diſtant from London, and being a conſiderable thoroughfare in the 
north road, has ſeveral gaod, inns, and is a populous and flouriſhing town. It 
has a church, in which there are feveral handſome monuments; and there is a 
chapel cf eaſe called Northamſted, about a mile from it, ta which the vicars are 
inſtituted with the church. | 


BARNET is called alſo H1on Baxnzr, from its ſituation on a hill, and Cnz ay- 
inc BARE, from a market, to diſtinguiſh it from a village in its neighbour- 


hood, called Eaſt Barnet, It is ten miles diſtant from London, in the great 


8 | north 


, Rk 
north road, and is therefore well ſupplied with inns. The, church hete is a 


chapel of eaſe to the village of Eaſt Barnet, There is in this town an almſhouſe, 


founded and endowed by James Ravenſcroft, Eſq; for ſix widows, and there is 
a free ſchool, founded by queen Elizabeth, and endowed partly by that queen, 


and partly by alderman Owen, of London, whoſe additional endowment is paid 


by the: ngers company, who'appoint twenty-four governors, by whom the 


maſter and uſher are choſen, to teach ſeven children gratis, and all the reſt of 


* 


the patiſt for five ſhillings a- quarter. Here is a famous market for corn and 
cattle, but eſpecially for ſwine. n a 


* 


BzRKHAMSTED, is a name which ſignifies à village among bills, being com- 
pounded of three Saxon words, Bergh, à hill, Ham, a town, and Sted, a place or 
ſeat. It is the capital of a hundred called Dacorum, from its having been much 
inhabited by the Danes. The town ſtands upon the borders of. Buckingham- 
ſhire, at the diſtance of 30 miles from London: king Henry the Second kept 
his court in it, and granted it ſeveral privileges, particularly that its merchan- 
dize ſhould paſs free of toll and cuſtom 2 England, Normandy, Acqui- 
tain, and Anjou, and that no judicial proceſs ſhould be executed by any of the 
king's officers within its liberties, but only by its own high ſteward, coroner, 
and bailiffs; that no market ſhould be kept within ſeven miles of it, and that 
the inhabitants ſhould not be obliged to attend at any aſſizes or ſeſſions. In the 


reign of Henry the Third it was a. borough, and in the fourteenth of king Ed- 


ward the Third ſent members to parliament. There are no leſs than fifty-three 
townſhips belonging to the manor, which derives its name from this town, which 
are obliged to pay homage, and chuſe conſtables. here. Of theſe townſhips there 


are eleven in this county, fifteen in Buckinghamſhire, and twenty-ſeven in North- 


amptonſhire. King James the Firſt, to whoſe children this place was a nurſery, 
made it a corporation, by the name of bailiff and burgeſſes of Berkhamſted St. 
Peter; the burgeſſes to be twelve, to chuſe a recorder and town clerk, and to 
have a priſon : but the corporation was fo impoveriſhed by the civil wars, in the 
next reign, that the government dropped, and has not ſince been renewed. 


The town, which ſtands on the ſide of a hill, is pretty large, with a hand- 
ſome broad ſtreet of a good length. The church, Which ſtands in the middle of 
the town, is a ſpacious edifice, dedicated to St. Peter, and has many chapels and 
oratories. On the -pillars of the church are repreſentations of eleven of the 
apoſtles, with each of them a ſentence of the creed, and on the twelfth pillar is 
a figure of St. George killing the dragon. Here is an almſhouſe, built by Mr. 
John Sayer and his wife, who endowed it with 1300 l. for the maintenance of 
ſix poor widows. Here is alſo a charity ſchool, and a free grammar ſchool : the 
grammar ſchool is a handſome brick ſtructure, and is well endowed, the. king 
being patron, and the warden of All Souls College in Oxford, viſitor. One of 
the chapels in the church, called St. John's Chapel, 1s uſed only by the maſter, 
uſhers, and ſcholars of this free ſchool. -- : wh 


Mr. Norden, who wrote in the reign of queen Elizabeth, tells us, that in his 
time this town was noted for making of malt. 


Bun rinoronp is a ſmall town, ſituated at the ford of a lines river, called the 
Rib, in the poſt road to Cambridge, at the diſtance of 32 miles, from London. 
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It ſtands in four pariſhes, to one of which, called Layſton, it is a chapelry. The 
chapel is a handſome brick ſtructure, finiſhed in 1626. Here is a fumpruous 
almſhouſe, founded and endowed by Dr. Seth Ward, biſhop of Sarum, in Wik- 
ſhire, for four ancient men and as many ancient women, who, from a ſtate of 


afluence, were reduced by misfortunes to poverty. A ſchoolhouſe was built 
in 1630, by the widow of William Freeman, Eſq; who gave-ſeven n-year 
to teach ſeven poor children. Biſhop Ward, who was breught up a free 


ſchool here, gave alſo four ſcholarſhips of twelve pounds a-year, to Chill. Col- 
lege in Cambridge, to be enjoyed by four ſcholars, natives of Hertfordſhire, that 
were educated at this ſchool, till they are maſters of arts. | 


HaT#itLD-BrsmoPs was originally called Heathfield, from its fituation on 2 
barren heath, and was diſtioguiſtied ed by the name of Biſhop's Heathfield, now 
corrupted into Hatfield, becauſe it belonged to the biſhops of Ely. It ftands 
in the great north road, at the diſtance of 20 miles from London, and had once 
a royal palace, from whence both king Edward the Syxth,” and queen Elizabeth 
were conducted to the throne; king Edward was educated here, and queen 
Elizabeth bought the manor of the dilkop of Ely. There are two charity ſchools 
in this town. | TIM 


Hzursrf p, called by the Saxons Henamfted, or Heban Hempſted, that is High 
Hempfted, is ſuppoſed by ſome to have derived its name from the (great growth 
of hemp in that place. It is 29 miles diftant from Londen, and was incorpo- 
rated by king Henry the Eighth. It is governed by a bailiff, and the inhabi- 
tants are impowered to have a common ſeal, and a pye powder court, during its 
market and fairs. It ſtands among hills, upon a ſmall river called the Gade, and 
is pretty populous. There is a handſome church near the town, with a good ring 
of bells, and a tall ſpire, which is a great ornament to the place. The market 
has been reckoned one of the greateft in the county, if not in all England, for 
wheat, and 20,0001. a-week is often returned here only for meal; eleven pair of 
mills ſtand within four miles of the place, which bring a great trade to it: but the 
road is ſo continually torr. by carriages, that it is one of the worſt turnpike ways 
to London. Beſides its trade in corn and meal, ſome thouſand pou a-week 
are returned for the mean manufacture of ſtraw hats. Net 


Her TFoRD, or HarTFroRD, was by the ancient Britons called Durecobrive, 
which in their language ſignifies à red ford, from a ſuppoſition that the gravel at 
the ford over the river Lea, upon which this town ſtands, was red; thence forme 
have ſuppoſed the preſent name to have been derived from the Saxon name Herud- 
ford, as ſome copies of Bede have it, or Herotford, which is ſaid to have been 
given it in analogy to the Britiſh name, and to ſignify a red ford; but the moſt. 
probable conjecture is that of Dr. Gibſon, who derives Hertford from a hart, this 
county having formerly abounded in deer, and the arms of the town, as repre- 
ſented by Mr. Speed, being a hart couchant in the water; befides, the foil in this 
125 of the county is not red, as in the ſouth and weſt parts, and theſe reaſons 

ave induced ſome to write the name of this town Hartford, and not Hertford. 


It is diſtant 23 miles from London, and was of ſome note in the time of the 
ancient Britons; the Eaſt Saxon kings often kept their courts here, and upon 
the firſt diviſion of the kingdom into counties, it was made the county town 3 it 
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ſent members to parliament in the reign of king Edward the Firſt, but after the 
ſeventh of Henry the Fifth, on the petition of the bailiff and burgeſſes to be ex- 
cufed, on account of their „ that privilege was diſcontinued till the 
twenty-ſecond ef James the n the time of Henry the Seventh, the ſtand- 
ard of weights and meafures was fixed” here, and Mary made this a cor- 
poratiph,*Sywthe name of bailiffs and burgefits; and by her charter, the number 
of burgeſſes was to have been ſixteen, In the twenty-fifth and thirty-fifth years 
of queen Hlizabeth, Michaelmas term was kept here, by reafon of the plague 
at both times in London, and that queen granted this town a new charter, by 
the ſtile of a bailiff, eleven capital burgeſſes, and ſixteen aſſiſtants. King James 
the Firft granted it another charter, with the ſtile of mayor, burgeſſes, and com- 
monalty, to have ten capital burgeſſes, and ſixteen aſſiſtants, and the mayor to 
be choſe out of the burgeſſes, by both the burgeſſes and aſſiſtants ; but now this 
town is governed by a mayor, high ſteward, who is generally a nobleman, a re 
corder, nine aldermen, a town clerk, chamberlain, ten capital burgeſſes, and 
fxreen aſfiſtants, together with two ſerjeants at mace, | 


The town of Hertford ſtands pleaſintly in a ſweet air, and dry vale; it is 
built after the figure of a Roman Y, has a caſtle, placed between the two 


and formerly had five churches, which now are reduced /to two, All Saints and 


ire, covered with lead, and eight good bells, beſides an organ, and a hand- 
ome gallery for the mayor and aldermen of the borough, and for the governors of 


to receive ſick and ſupernumerary children; they have alſo built a large gallery in 
the church, in which 200 of their children may be accommodated. St. Andrews is 
only remarkable for giving its name to one of the ſtreets. Here is a free gram- 
mar ſchool, founded by Richard Hale, Eſq; in the reign of king James the Firſt, 
and endowed with forty pounds a-year z the corporation are governors af it, but 
the maſter is appointed by the heirs or repreſentatives. of Mr. Hale. The houſe 
is a handſome cture, and was not many years ago rebuilt, Here are alſo 
three charity ſchools, one erected by the inhabitants, for forty boys, who are 


third for ryenity Hdren, both taught at the expence of private perſons. 


The chief commodities of this town are wheat, malt, and wool ; and it is faid 
to ſend no leſs than 5000 quarters of malt to London weekly, by the river Lea. 
It is however obſerved, that the magnificence of this town is much diminiſhed 
fince the north road from London, which went through it, was turned through 
the town of Ware. | | 


Hirenin, or Hircams, is a corruption of | F#tch-end, the original name of 
this town, ſo called from its fituation at the end of a wood, named Hitchwoed, 
which now does not reach fa far as the town. It ſtands in a pleaſant valley, at 
the diſtance af 35 miles from London, is the capital of a hundred of its own 


two for the out- parts. It is divided into the three wards of Bancroft, Bridge, and 
Tilthouſe, and is reputed the ſecond town in the ſhire, for number of houſes and 


horns, in which is the ſeſſions houſe for the county: it has alſo a county gaol, - 
St. Andrews. All Saints is ſituated on the ſouth fide of the town, and has a tall 


Chriſt's Church Hoſpital, in London, who have erected a good houſe in this town 


cloathed and taught by ſubſcription z another for twenty-five children, and a 


name, and is governed by a bailiff and four conſtables, two for the town, and 


inhabitants. It has a handſome church, 153 feet long, and 67 broad, with 
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three chancels, and a tower twenty-one feet ſquare," in vhich is a deep ring of 
ſix bells. Here is a free ſchool, a charity ſchool, and eight almſhouſes. Great 
quantities of malt are made in this town, and it is a great market for all forts 
of grain. In this neighbourhood there is a ſtoney ſort of marle, fitter for lime 
than manure, which however being mixed with a ſofter marle, that alſo abounds 


here, greatly improves the corn fields. er 


Hoppzspon, or Hopspon, is a great 8 in the north road, at the 
diſtance of 19 miles from London. Queen Elizabeth, by charter, granted a 
grammar ſchool to this town, and endowed it with certain privileges; and an 
almſhouſe was founded here in the reign of king Henry the Sixth, by Richard 
Rich, ſheriff of London and anceſtor to the late earls of Warwick. Here are the 
remains of an ancient chapel, in which is a clock; and though this is but a 
ſmall town, it is a conſiderable market for all ſorts of corn. | 


RickMAnsSWORTH is a corruption of the ancient name Rickmeareſwearth, 
ſuppoſed to be thus denominated from its ſituation upon a neck of land almoſt 
ſurrounded by a nameleſs river, which runs into the Coln, and forms a conſi- 
derable pool of water. It ſtands low, in a black mooriſh cold ſoil, at the diſt- 
ance of 22 miles from London. It is governed by two conſtables and two head- 
boroughs, has a handſome church, and a charity ſchool for twenty boys and ten 
girls; and two almſhouſes, one for five widows, and the other for four. There 


are ſeveral mills upon the neighbouring ſtreams, which occaſion a great quanti 
of wheat to be brought hither. 45 | A 


Rovs rox is ſituated partly in Cambridgeſhire, and partly in this county, and, 


as a town of Cambridgeſhire, has been already deſcribed. 


STANDON, Or STANDLOW, 1s a ſmall town on the fiver Rib, at the diſtance of 
29 miles from London, and has a handſome church, and ſeveral endowments for 


a ſchool and for the poor. 


SrrvxxAOE ſtands at the diſtance of 31 miles from London, in the great 


north road. It has a church, ſituated on a dry hill; the ſpire is large, and co- 


vered with lead, and has a ring of ſix bells. Here is a free ſchool, an hoſpital, 
called All Chriſtian Souls Houle, and ſeveral other charitable foundations'for the 


poor, jo 


STORTFORD Bishops took its name from a ford over the river Stort, at the 
bottom of the town, which, ever ſince the time of William the Conqueror, be- 
longed to the biſhops of London. It ſtands in a dry foil and healthy air, on 
a hill, declining to the river, at the diſtance of 28 miles from London. King 
John made this a corporation town, with power to chuſe its own officers, and it 
formerly ſent members to parliament, but has long ago loſt that privilege, The 
| biſhop of London appoints a bailiff here, for what is called his liberty, and to 
him are directed ſheriff's warrants,. to be executed in this and ſeveral of the 
neighbouring pariſhes. The bailiff has a right to ſtrays, and the toll of corn and 
cattle in its market and fairs. The biſhop holds his courts leet and baron at 
the manor of Padmore, at the north end of the town. <p eto 
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It is a confiderable well built place, full of good inns, being a thoroughfare 
to Cambridge, New-Market, 
ſtreets, in the form of a croſs, E eaſt, weſt, north, and ſouth, It has a 
church, which ſtands on a hill, in the middle of the town, with a handſome 
tower, a fine ring of eight bells, and a ſpire, covered with lead, fifty feet high. 


This church had an organ ſo long ago as the time of Henry the Seventh, and is 


thought to be very ancient, becauſe' in one of the windows were the names 


and pictures of king Athelſtan, St. Edward, and king Edward. Here are 
two almſhauſes, and a grammar ſchool; the ſchool was built about half a cen- 


tury ago, by the contribution of the gentry, both of this county and Eſſex. It 
ſtands in the high ſtreet, upon atches, under which are ſhops, and a market; it 
fronts the church-yard, and conſiſts of three rooms, which, with the ſtair-caſe, 
make a ſquare building; the front to the ſtreet is the grammar ſchool, and the 
two wings are the writing ſchool, and library, to which every ſcholar, when he 
leaves the ſchool, gives a book. | 125 | 


Tamo, or Trouwc, is the moſt weſtern town in this county, at the diſtance 
of 33 miles from London. In the Saxon time it gave name to a hundred, of 


which it was the capital. It is now ſmall, but neat: it has a handſome church, 


with a ring of ſix bells, which not very long ago was beautified and wainſcoted by 
Mr. Gore and Sir Richard Anderſon. Here is a charity ſchool for teaching and 
cloathing twenty boys, ſupported by ſubſcription. Near this town is a park of 
300 acres, and a beautiful wood. At a village called Little Tring, in this pariſh, 
riſes one of the heads of the river Thames. Tring is a conſiderable market for 


corn, of which there are here very large granaries. 


WaReE is thought to have derived its name from a ſort of dam, anciently made 
to ſtop the current of ſtreams, which was called Wayre, or Wear, a conjecture 
that ſeems to be confirmed by the abundance of water here, which frequently 
obliged the inhabitants to make wears and ſluices to preſerve their town and the 
grounds belonging to it, from inundations. This town ſtands at the diſtarice of 


22 miles from London, in a valley on the eaſt fide of the Lea, and as a tho- - 


roughfare, is one of the moſt conſiderable in the county, being one of the beſt 
poſt rowns on the north road. Ware was founded in the year 914, by order of 
Edward the Firſt, and began to be of ſome note in the reign of king John, when 


the high road to the north, which before went through Hertford, was by the - 


procurement of Sayer. de Quincy, then lord of the manor, turned through this 
town, 


It conſiſts of ane ſtreet, about a mile in length, with ſeveral back ſtreets and | 


lanes, well inhabited. The church is large, built in the form of a croſs, and has a 


— Un , erefted by the governors of Chriſt's Hoſpital in London, who 
ſend ſeveral of 0 children of that hoſpital hither, either for health or education. 
Beſides a charity ſchool, here are ſeven almſhouſes, well endowed. At one of 
the inns in. this town there is a famous bed, much viſited by travellers from 


London and other places; it is faid to be twelve feet ſquare, and capable of con- 


taining twenty couple. This town is a great market for corn and malt; 5000 
quartcrs of malt are often ſent in a week to London by the barges, which gene- 


rally return with coals. | ig 
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ſeveral towns in Suffolk. It conſiſts of four 
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WarTrorD, or Werronp, by ſome ſuppoſed to have been /#atlingford, ftands 


where there was formerly a ford over the river ( 
hr highway, made by the Romans in this county, 
es on to Verulam, near N. 


poor 
both taught and cloathed; an 
Elizabeth Fuller. | 


CURIOSITAIE S. 


In the neighbourhood of Rickmanſworth is a warren hill, which has an 
that repeats twelve times to a trumpet. 1 eccha 


About three miles north-eaſt of Rickmanſworth, in cutting a viſta through a 
hill, there were diſcovered, not many years ago, ſeveral veins of fea ſand, mixed 
with muſcle and other ſhells. | | 8 


At Siffivernes, a village near Stevenage, there ſtood a walnut tree, in the year 
1627, which covered ſeventy- ſix poles of ground, but the weight of the bou 
was ſuch, as at length cleft the trunk in twain ; Mr. Penn, who was at that time 
lord of the manor, refuſed fifty pounds for it; he had nineteen loads of planks 
out of it, and a gun-ſtock maker at London had as much of its wood as coſt ten 
pounds carriage, and there were thirty loads more of roots and branches. 


In the year 1408, the town of Ware was almoſt deſtroyed by an inundation. 


In the year 1250, there happened an earthquake at St. Albans, and the parts 
adjoining, attended with a ſubterranean noiſe like thunder, which however did no 
damage. 3 


Near Redborn, a village about three miles north- weſt of St. Albans, there is 
a brook, called Wenmer, or Womer, that ſometimes ſwells ſo high as to over- 
flow, which the common people think is a preſage of ſome public calamity. 


Near Stortford Biſhops is a ſpring called St. Oſyth's Well, the water of which 


is recommended for ſore eyes. 


At Abbats Langley, a village three miles ſouth-weſt of St. Albans, was 
born Nicholas Breakſpear, who became pope, by the name of Adrian the Fourth, 
the only native of England that ever filled the papal chair. And at Gorambury, 
near St. Albans, in this county, was born Francis Bacon, afterwards lord viſ- 
count Verulam, that amazing genius, ſo juſtly celebrated for having planned, or 
laid the foundation of moſt of the many improvements that have been ſince made 
in the ſciences. - 
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| This county, in the time of the Romans, was, inhabited r 
tieuchlani, partly by the Trinobantes, and by the Caſſii 21 le men- — 
tioned by from whom the diſtriẽt now d Caiſto hundred, in the ſouth- * 


weſt diviſion of Hertfordſhire, immediately derives its name. During the 
Saxon heptarchy this county was divided among the Mercian, Eaſt Saxon, and 
Kentiſh kings, and the Saxons did all in their power to deſtroy every veſtige of 
— 7 nothing might diſcover to future ages that any other nation had 
poſſeſſed this country; yet there are ſeveral remains of Roman antiquity ſtill re- 
maining in Hertfordſhire. n 


When Julius Cæſar invaded Britain, Verulam was a and er City, Rimen ang. 
though nothing remains of it now but the ruins of walls and ſome teſſelated pave - quities. 
ments and Roman coins, that from time to time have been diſcovered b digg- 

ing; Camden ſays, that he ſaw ſeveral coins in this place, with the inſcription 
TASCIA, on one fide, and VER, on the other; and as Taſc in the Britiſh lan- 

guage ſignifies tribute, and V . for Verulam, he ſuppoſes this to have been 

money paid here for a poll or tax. neee 


About the 1666 there was dug up in this place a copper coin, which on 
one fide had Romulus and Remus, ſucking a wolf, and on the other, the word 
ROMA, much defaced ; and near the town of St. Albans are ſtill the remains of 
a fortification, which the common people call Oyſter- bills, whence it is ſuppoſed 
to have been a camp of Oſtorius the Propretor. hg 5 


When the Romans drove from thence the powerful Caſſibelinus, whom Cam- 
den ſuppoſes to have been king of the Caſſii, they plundered the town of Veru- 
lam, but the inhabitants living quietly under their government, they were re- 
warded with the privileges of citizens of Rome, and their town made a munici- 
pium, or city. This is one of the two Roman cities that were taken and ſacked 
by the Britons, under the conduct of Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, in the reign 
of the emperor Nero, when there was a moſt dreadful ſlaughter made of the Ro- 
mans and their allies. . The other Roman city deſtroyed, upon this occaſion was 
Maldon, in Eſſex ; but both theſe cities were afterwards built, and flouriſhed un- 
der the Romans, c {4 4 Fin 


Berkhamſted was a Roman town, as appears from coins and other remains of 
antiquity frequently dug up in this place. | | 


Three of the Roman military ways lead through this county, which cannot be 
ſaid of any other in England, 2 | 


Elftree, Idleſtree, or Eagleſtree, near Barnet, upon the borders of, Middleſex, 
is thought by Norden to have been the ſtation of Sulloniacæ, mentioned by An- 
toninus in his Itinerary, as at the diſtance of twelve miles from London : but Mr. 
Camden and biſhop Gibſon think it was at Brockley-hill, in this neighbourhood, 
many coins, urns, Roman bricks, and other antiquities, having been dug u 
"_ and at a place called * _ Brockley-hill, there are ſtill ag 
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the foundations of ſeveral walls, which tradition informs us are the remains of 


a City. 


In Lemmon Field, near Weſt Mill, or Wadeſ-mill, not far from Ware, three 
Roman wine veſſels were dug up in 1729. Theſe veſſels were of a pale rediſh 


earth, and of the form of the Roman amphora, with two handles, and pointed 
at the bottom, for the -purpoſe of fixing m in the ground. The were eigh- 
teen inches below the cbrface, and full of earth and chalk ſtones of the neigh- 
douring ſoil. Many human bodies have been dug up hereabouts, but tho' the 


ground around them is black, they appeared not to have been burnt, and ſeem- 
td by their ſhallow burial to have been the relicks of a battle. 255 


At Roundwood, near Weſt Mill, there is about an acre of ground entrenched, 
as there is alſo at Campwood, not far diſtant; and near Weſtleton Green, in the 
neighbourhood of Biſhop's Stortford, there is another fortification, which ſeems. 
to be a Roman work, there being about ſeven. acres of riſing ground incloſed 


with a rampart, and the ditch is in ſome places ſtill remaining. 


Cheſhunt, near Hoddeſdon, is thought by ſome to be the Durolitum 0's CA 


- ninus, which in his Itinerary he places fifteen miles from London, and which 


ſtands, near the military way called Ermine Street. In Kilſmore field, weſt of 


' Cheſhunt, are the remains of a camp; the angle of the ſquare, or rather oblong 
fortification, is yet remaining, and the rampart and ditch are very viſible for above 
one hundred yards. | 3 


Between Caldecot and Hinxworth, two villages a little north of Baldock, upon 
the borders of Cambridgeſhire, ſeveral Roman antiquities were diſcovered in 
1724, particularly earthen veſſels or urns, full of aſhes and burnt bones; ſeveral 


human ſkeletons, not above a foot below the ſurface of the earth, pateras of 
fine red earth, glaſs lachrymatones, a braſs tribulus,. ſix ſmall glaſſes, two large 


green beads, and ſome other things; and at Aſhwell, in the neighbourhood of 
this place, is a ſpot of ground conſiſting of twelve acres, called Arbury Banks, 
fortified, and thought to be one of the caſtra exploratorum of the Romans. 


Artiaaities of The caſtle of Hertford: was built by king Alfred, to defend the town. and 


Hertford. 


neighbourhood againſt the Danes, who came up in their light pinnaces from the 
Thames by the river Lea, as far as Ware, and erected a fort there, whence they 


made frequent ſallies to plunder and deſtroy the country. 


The manor of Hertford being veſted in king Edward the Elder, in the eleventh 
century, he built a borough there, which was fortified with a wall of turf, for 
the defence of his tenants. The manor of Hertford continued to veſt in the 
king, but the bailiff, under bailiff, and other officers, were choſen. every year by 
the burgeſſes of the town; the bailiff was allowed by the king twenty ſhillings 
a- year, for a livery-gown, and the porter of the caſtle was put in by the king, at 
the wages of two pence a- day; the burgeſſes choſe a ſteward, to keep courts for 
the borough, where wills were proved, rents paid, controverſies determined, by- 


laws made, offenders puniſhed, fines aſſeſſed, and ſervices performed; and the 


ſheriffs of Hertfordſhire and Eſſex uſed ta be governors of the caſtle. * 
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ried through this town to Weſtminſter, in order to be interred there. 


containing a leaden coffin, in which was the duke's corpſe preſerved, almoſt intire, 
by a ſort of pickle, in which it lay. On the wall at the eaſt end of the vault, is 
a crucifix painted, with a cup on each ſide of the head, another about the middle, 
and a fourth at the feet. In this church are alſo ſeveral other funeral monuments 
and remarkable inſcriptions : among the reſt is the effigies of king Offa, the 
founder of the church, on his throne; one of St. Alban the Martyr, and another 
of Humphrey duke of Gloceſter, already mentioned, with a ducal coronet, and 
the arms of France and England quartered; and in niches on the ſouth fide. of 
the church, are the effigies of ſeventeen kings of England. 


In this church there was a very noble font of ſolid brafs, given it by Sir Rich- 
ard Lea, maſter of the pioneers, who took it, among other i 
land in the year 1543, where it ſerved as a font for a the children of the 
royal family, but was here placed for the common baptiſtry, and carried away in 
the civil wars, in the time of king Charles the Firſt, when it was converted into 
money, by thoſe-men whoſe religion conſiſted much in a zeal for demoliſhing 
and plundering churches, . | oh; $3445 


In St. Michael's church, among other monuments, chere is one in memory 
of the famous Bacon, lord Verulam, with his effigy in alabaſter, ſeated in an 
elbow chair. 1. | Pop ate | 


of London, and that the biſhop might be the better able to maintain it, granted 
ſeveral lands and manors with it, which he charged with certain rents yearly, for 
caſtle guard, that are ſtill paid to the biſhop by ſeveral places; for though the 
caſtle was demoliſhed by king John, becauſe the biſhop of London was one of 
the three prelates that executed the pope's interdiction againſt the realm, yet 
when he reſtored. the exiled biſhops to their ſees, to make his peace with the 
pope, he ſuffered the biſhop to reſume that poſſeſſion, which his [ſucceſſors have 
enjoyed here ever ſince, appropriating the ruins of the demoliſhed caſtle to their 
own benefit. In this caſtle there was a deep dungeon, into which biſhop Bon- 


the name of The Convicts Priſon. 


At Berkhamſted was a caſtle built by Robert earl of Morton, half brother to 
William the Conqueror, two thirds of which caſtle were burnt dowa in the reign 
of king Charles the Firſt, and are only to be known now by the moats and walls. 


At Hexton, weſt of Hitchin, upon the borders of Bedfordſhire, tl ere is an 
oval camp of great ſtrength, ſituated 2 a high hill, near which, on ar other hill, 
: 8142 | 3 


In the middle of the town of St. Albans, king Edward the Firſt erected a v 1 
ſtately croſs, in memoty of queen Eleonar, who dying in Lincolnſhire, was * 


In the chufch.of St. Albans, in this town, not many years ago was diſcovered: 
the tomb of dr cas rap 4 duke of Gloceſter, brother to king Henry the Fifth, 


under, out of Scot- 


On the eaſt fide of the river Stort, near -Biſhop's | Stortford, are the ruins of a Arcient 
caſtle, built by William the Conqueror, who gave it, with the town, to the ſee caſtles, &. 


ner put many. proteſtants that had been convicted of hereſy, whence it acquired 


The remains of it are converted into a gentleman's ſear. h * 0. 
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40l. 78. 10d. 3 
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is a barrow, or mount, ſuch as the Romans uſed to raiſe for their ſoldiers that 
were killed in battle, in which many bones have been found. Near this place a 
battle was fought between the Danes and Edward the Elder; and a piece of 

round near this camp, in which are remarkable long barrows, is ta this day cal- 
ed Dane Furlong. Ravenſborough Caſtle, a little way to the ſouth of Hexton, 
is an oblong camp of about ſixteen acres, with an intire fortification, and defended 
ſo well by nature, that 1000 men may ſtand their ground in it againſt a great 


Redborn, a village about three miles north-weſt of St. Albans, was anciently 
very famous for the pretended relicks of Amphibalus the martyr, who converted 
St. Albanus to Chriſtianity, _ ; . 


At Kingſbury, about a mile north-weſt of St. Albans, the Saxon monarchs had 
a palace, with a caſtle,” which was demolifhed in the reign of king Stophem. 


A little to the weſt of Baldock, the Roman military road, known by the name 
of Ickening Street, runs through. an intrenchment; the remains of a Britiſh town, 
now called Wilbury hill. | 


The manor of Wimley, or Wimondley M near Hitchin, is held by the- 
lord, upon condition that on the coronation he performs the office of cup- 
bearer to his ſovereign: the cup is to conſiſt of ſilver gilt, and is returned to- 
the cup- bearer, as the fee of his office, which has been appendant to this manor. 


ever ſince the Conqueſt. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES 


At Holmhuſt, near St. Albans, King Offa, in the year 793; founded a noble 
abbey for one hundred Benedictine monks, dedicated to St. Alban; the proto-- 
martyr among the Chriſtian: Britons, who ſuffered in this place. The monaſtery- 
had very great privileges and exemptions, and yearly revenues that · were valued 
upon the ſuppreſſion at 2 102 L 78. I. d. * | 


Jeffrey; the ſixteenth abbat; in the time of king Henry the Firſt; founded? 
near St. Albans, on the London road, at a place then called Heved, or Eywode, . 
an hoſpital: for lepers, dedicated' to St. Julian. It. conſiſted of a maſter, , four 
chaplains, and ſix poor lepers; and was in · St. Stephen's. pariſh. 


At Hertford was a priory of Benedictine monks, ſubordinate to the -abbey of 
St. Alban, built in the latter end of William the Conqueror's reign, or the begin- 
ning of William Rufus, by biſhop. de Limeſie, dedicated to the Virgin: 
Mary. It was endowed at the diſſolution with 721. 148. 2 d. per annum. 


At Sopwell, near St. Albans, was a Benedictine nunnery, ſubject to the abbey 
of St. Alban, built by the above-mentioned Jeffrey, about the year 1140, and- 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary. Here were formerly thirteen nuns, but about 
the time of the ſuppreſſion only nine, who then had yearly revenues valued at 


In 


| 
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St. Giles in the Wood, and lately Beachwood, about five miles north-weſt of St. 
Albans, Roger de Toney, in the time of king Stephen, founded a ſmall priory: 
for nuns of the order of St. Benedict, which was dedicated to St, Giles, and rated. 


upon the diſſolution at 3ol. 198. 8d. per am. 


Edward Baliol, in the reign of king Stephen, gave ſeveral lands in Wedle,. 
Preſton, and 'other hamlets belonging to Hitchin” to: the Knights Templars, 
whereupon Temple Dunſley, near Hitchin, became a p ry of that. order; 
and afterwards of the Hoſpitalers, 'who enjoyed it tothe diflolution. . 


Gilbert de Clare having given the church of -Standon;. withone. hundred and 
forty acres of land, and his vineyard, to the Knights Hoſpitalers, in the reign of. 
king Stephen, here was a--preceptory or place of reſidence for ſome of the ſiſ- 

ters of that order, till they were. all collected together, at Buckland: in Somerſet-- 
ſhire, in the year 1180. 5 en 971g e: 4 a 


There was an hermitage- in this \pariſh, founded by William, an Anchorite, 
which Richard de Clare, earl of Hertford, gave to his monks of Stoke by. 
Clare, a market town of Suffolk, in the time of king Henry the Firſt, who are 


Ste. Michael, and in the patronage. of the earl of March. 


Ih the. church of Sabridge worth, a village ſouth: of. Biſhop's Stortford, in the - 
road to London, there were: monks about the latter end of king Henry the Firſt - 
or king Stephen's reign... This church is thought to have. been à cell to Weſt · 


minſter Abbey. 0 


At Rowney, near- Standen; Conan duke of Britain; and earl of Richmond, 
founded a nunnery, of the order of St. Benedict, dedicated to St. John Baptiſt, 
about the. tenth of Henry the Second, , whoſe. lands and revenues were, in the. 


not then ſufficient to keep the buildings in repair, and to. maintain the. prioreſs 
and con vent, ho thereupon reſigned the ſame.into the hands of their. patron, 
John Fray, then lord chief | baron of the Exchequer : upon that, Fray, with. the. 
king's licence, appropriated the lands to the maintenance of a chantry prieſt, who - 
continued till the dillolotion, when the hoſpital .or. free. chapel of Rowney was 
valued ati131. 108. 9 d. per annum. . | 


tiquities, conſider them as pertaining to this county. 


At. Royſton was a.. priory. of Black canons, of. the foundation rof Euſtace de 
Mere, and his nephew, Ralph of Rocheſter, in the time of king Henry the Se- 
cond: it was. dedicated to St. Thomas of Canterbury, at that time a newly; 
canonized martyr. At the diſſolution here were ten canons, who had a revenue 
of 891. 168. per annum. : | is P 

- ere... 


In the patiſtvof Flamſted, at a place formerly called Wodechurche, afterwards | 


ſaid to have Had a cell here, which ſeems in after times to have been a ſecu-- - 4 
lar · free. chapel,” and the ſame which was at Salburn, in this pariſh, dedicated to- 


thirty-ſixth of Henry the Sixth, found to have been ſo. waſted, that they were. 


Having omitted the eccleſiaſtical. antiquities of Royſton, in the account of 
Cambridgeſhire, we ſhall, in imitation of moſt other writers of eccleſiaſtical an- 
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Here was an hoſpital dedicated to St. Nicholas, in the time of king Ichs. 
and as old as the time of king Henry the Third, there was à free chapel or ho- 
pital in this town, dedicated to St John and St. James, in which was a maſter or 


warden, and ſeveral brethren. Richard de Argentein was patron in the year 
1388. At the ſuppreſſion this houſe was valued at 61. 13s. 2d. per annum in 


the whole, and 51. 6s. 10d. clear. 


As there had been built at St. Julian's, near St. Albans, a place for leprous 
men, ſo about the year 1190, Garinus, or Warine, abbat of St. Albans, thought 
fit, in the fields adjoining, to found a houſe or hoſpital for poor, fick, and le- 
prous women, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and called St. Mary de la Pray, 
de Pree, or de Pratis, which, in courſe of time, became ſo well endowed, that 
in it were maintained a prioreſs and ſeveral nuns, of the order of St. Benedict. 
Cardinal Wolſey, commendatory abbat of St. Albans, about the year. 1528, 
-procured a bull from pope:Clement the Eighth, for the ſuppreſſion of this nun- 
nery, and annexing the ſame to the monaſtery of St. Albans; but on the ſixth of 
June, in the twentieth year of Henry the Eighth, he obtained a grant of it, with 
all the lands belonging to it, for himſelf. ' After the Cardinals attainder, the king 
put it off, by way of exchange, to St. Alban's Abbey. | x * 114 


At Redborn was a cell of a prior and ſome few Benedictine monks from St. 
Albans, dedicated to St. Amphibalus the Martyr and his companions. It was 
inhabited by religious in abbat Warine's time, that is, before the year 1495. / 


Chille and Chiltre are two houſes of Black nuns, which are mentioned in the 
old catalogue of religious houſes, aſcribed to Gervaſe of Canterbury, to have been 
in this county; but there is no mention of them any where elſe but in Speed. 


At Berkhamſted, in the time of king John, there were two hoſpitals of poor 
and infirm perſons, one dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt, and the other, which 
was of both brothers and ſiſters lepers, to St. John the Evangeliſt, the cuſ- 
tody of both which was granted by Jeffrey Fitz Pierce, earl of Eſſex, to the 
;houſe of St. Thomas of Acon, in London. There was alſo in this town, in the 
time of king Edward the Second, an hoſpital of St. Thomas the Martyr. Sir 
Henry Chauncy mentions alſo an old hoſpital called St. James's, from St James's 
Well, at the farther end of the high ſtreet. | | 


At Cheſhunt, near Hoddeſdon, there was a Benedictine nunnery, dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary. It was founded before the year 1183, and augmented with 
the lands and tenements of the canons of Cathale, in the twenty-fourth year of 
king Henry the Third: but yet upon the general diſſolution, it was valued only 
At 141. 18. per annum. : 


Hugo de Grentemaiſnil, who was lord of the town of Ware, gave, before the 
year 1081, to the monks of St, Ebrulf at Utica, in Normandy, the church of 
St. Mary here, with all the tithes belonging to it, and two carucates of land, 
whereupon it became a cell to that abbey, and in courfe of time was ſo well 
endowed, that upon the ſeizure of alien priories by king Edward the Third, dur- 
ang the wars with France, this was farmed at 2001. per annum. After the fu 


preſſion of theſe foreign houſes, this was given an the third year of Henry * 0 
Fifth, 
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Fifth, to the monks of Shene; king Henry the Sixth annexed it for ſome time 
to the abbey of St. Mary, -near "Leiceſter, :the. chief town of the county of that 
name, but it was afterwards reſtored to Shene, and as a. parcel of its poſſeſſions, 
granted by king Henry the Eighth to Trinity College in Cambridge. In the 
north part of this town there as an houſe of Gray or Franciſcan friars. 


At Wimley Parva, near Wimley Magna, there was an hoſpital or ſmall priory 
of Black canons, built by Richard Argentein, in the time ef king Henry the 
Third, and dedicated to St. Laurence. It was rated upon the ſuppreſſion at 
291. 19s. 11 d. per a wm. ä | 


9 14 n 0 1 42 | , 
At Baldock there was an houſe of Ieprous brethren, in the time of king Henry 
the Third: theſe brethren might perhaps be Templars, to whom this manor be- 
longed, by the gift of Gilbert earl of Pembroke. | | 


On a piece of land called New Bigging, near the church in Hitchin, there was 
a ſmall priory of Gilbertine nuns, endowed at the ſuppreſſion with 131. 16s. 
per annum. It is now the ſchool- houſe. | 


At the end of this town there was an houſe of Friars Carmelites,. founded by 
king Edward the Second, about the year 1316, and dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary. It was rated on the general ſuppreſſion at 41. 9s. 4d. a-year. 


At Clothall, ſouth-eaſt of Baldock, there was a free chapel, college or hoſpital, 
conſiſting of a maſter, brethren and ſiſters, dedicated to St. Mary , of 
an ancient foundation, which was valued on the general diſſolution at 4l. 2 8. 8 d. 

per annum. | | 


At King's Langley fouth-eaft of Berkhamſted, thei Nea Rogg of Friars 
Preachers, ſaid to be firſt founded by Roger, the fon of Robert Helle, an Eng- 
liſh baron, but certainly enlarged in buildings, and increaſed in fevenues, b 
the munificence of kings Edward the Firſt, Edward the Second, Edward the 
Third, and Edward the Fourth, ſo as to exceed all houſes of this order in Eng- 


land, being valued on the ſuppreſſion at 1221. 48. per anndm: Queen Mary 


reſtored, this houſe to a prioreſs and nuns, who were diſſolved in the firſt year 
of queen Elizabeth. 0 Ky | | 


At Puckeridge, near Standon, there was a free chapel, with a chantry in it, 
in the time of king Edward the Second. | | 


At Stanſted Thiel, near Ware, Sir William de Goldington, in the year 1315, 
founded a college or chantry, for a maſter and four ſecular prieſts, at the altar 
of St. Mary, in the church of St. Margaret; but William Grey, biſhop of 
London, finding in his viſitation, about the year 1429, that the revenues were 
alienated, and divine ſervice neglected, obtained the king's leave to diſſolve this 
college, and annex all its poſſeſſions to the priory of Elſing Spittle in London, 
from which houſe afterwards were ſent two regular canons to reſide here and per- 
form divine offices. | 


At 


- 9 
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At Gigging, or Bigging, as we otherwiſe meet with it, near Barkwa - there 
was an ol priory or hoſpital for a maſter and chaplains, beſides poor people, 
It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary. N 


At Hoddeſdon, there was an hoſpital for leprous perſons, dedicated to St. 
Landus and St. Antony. 7 1 


* ye, 


MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT for this COUNTY. 


This county ſends fix members to parliament two knights of the ſhire for 
the 2 two burgeſſes for the town of Hertford, and two for the borough of 
St. Albans, | | | * 
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LJ INTINGTONSHIRE takes its name from Huntingran, or Hunting- 


don, the county town. 


- 


2 0 . * « = 


BOUNDARIES, EXTENT and SITUATION. 


It is one of the leaſt counties in England, and is bounded on the 
north and weſt ſides by Northamptonſhire, on the eaſt by Cambridgeſhire, 
and on the ſouth. by Bedfordſhire. It meaſures 24 miles from north to ſouth, 
18 miles from eaſt to weſt, about 67 miles in circumference; and the town of 
Huntington, which is nearly in the center of the county, is diſtant 57 miles 
north of London. * | | 
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RIVERS and ME ERS. 


The chief rivers of this county are the Ouſe and the Nen. The Ouſe derives 
it name from Iſis“. It riſes near Brackley, a borough town of Northampton- 
ſhire, and running north-eaſt through Bedfordſhire, enters this county at St. 
Neots, a market town; thence, in the ſame direction, it runs by Huntington, 
and ſome other towns, and traverſing Huntingtonſhire, Cambridgeſhire, and 
Norfolk, and being joined by ſeveral other rivers in its courſe, it falls into the 
German Ocean near Lynn Regis, a conſiderable borough of the county of Nor- 

ö 


folk. 


The Nen riſes near Daventry, a market town of Northamptonſhire, and run- 
ning north-eaſt, and almoſt parallel to the river Ouſe, winds round the north-weſt 
and north boundaries of this county, where it forms ſeveral large bodies of water, 
called by the inhabitants meers. The firſt of theſe meers or lakes is that called 
Wittleſey Meer, not far from Peterborough, a city and biſhop's ſee in North- 
amptonſhire. This meer is no leſs than ſix miles long and three broad. Other 
conſiderable meers, formed here by this river, are Ug meer, Brick meer, Ram- 


ſey meer, and Benwick meer, from whence the river Nen, continuing its courſe 


through Cambridgeſhire and - Lincolnſhire, falls into the German Ocean not far 
from Wiſbich, in the county of Cambridge. I | 


AIR, SOIL, and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


The air of this county is rendered leſs wholeſome than that of ſome other 
counties, by the great number of fens, meers, and other ſtanding water, with 
which it abounds, eſpecially in the north part. | 


The ſoil is in general "ay fruitful. In the hilly parts or dry lands, it yields 
great crops of corn, and affords excellent paſture for ſheep ; and in the lower 
lands, the meadows are exceeding rich, and feed abundance of fine cattle, not 
only for ſlaughter, but for the dairy; and the cheeſe made at a village called 
Stilton, near Yaxley, a market town, known by the name of Stilton cheeſe, 1s 
uſually ſtiled the parmeſan of England. The inhabitants of Huntingtonſhire are 
well ſupplied with fiſh and water fowl, by the rivers and meers, but they have 


ſcarce any firing beſides turf. 
TRADE. 


This county is not remarkable for any manufacture, ſo that its trade muſt 
chiefly conſiſt in ſuck commodities as are its natural productions. 


CIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS. 


This county is divided into four hundreds, and with Cambridgeſhire and the 
Fa of Ely, is under one ſheriff, This ſheriff is choſen out of each af theſe 


* See the account of Bedfordſhize. 


places 


MARKET, TOWNS. 


The market towns are Huntington, St. Ives, Kimbolton, St. Neots, Ramſey,. 
and Yaxley. dr: e i carl | | | 


. HounTinoTon, or HunTinGbon,| is a name; immediately. derived from the 
Saxon Huntanvune, or Hunters Down, a name which is acquired from the con- 
veniency of this diſtrict for hunting, which was one entire foreſt, till it was diſ- 
foreſted by kings Henry the Second and Third, and finally by king Edward 
the Firſt, who left no more of it foreſt than his own ground. To this town- 
king John granted by charter, a coroner, toll and cuſtom, a recorder, town» 
pow. and two bailiffs; but it is at preſent incorporated by. the ſtile of a mayor, 
twelve aldermen and burgeſſes. Fhe aſſizes are always held here, and in- this 
place is the county gaol. It had once fifteen churches, . which in Mr. Camden's 
time were reduced to four, and it has now but two. It is ſaid to have ſuffered. 
by the villainy of one Grey, who, according to Speed, maliciouſiy obſtructed 
the navigation of the river Ouſe to the town. This river is however. ſtill navi- 
gable by ſmall veſſels as high as Bedford. The town ſtands on, a little hill, 
that riſes on the north fide of the river, over which. it has à fme. ſtone bridge. 
It is a thoroughfare in the great north road, and is {till a populeus trading town. 
It conſiſts chiefly of one long ſtreet, pretty well built, and has a handſome mar- 
ket place. Here is a good grammar ſchool, and one Richard Fiſhbourn, a ci- 
tizen of London, and a native of this place, gave the town 2000 l. to be laid 
out in charitable uſes. 


The meadows on the banks of the river near Huntington, are equal in beauty 
to any in the world, and in the ſummer. are covered with innumerous herds of. 
cattle and flocks of. ſheep. | 


This town is remarkable for having given birth to Oliver Cromwell, the 
uſurper. | | | | | 
+ N text 


At Bug 


ugden, not far from Huntington, is a handſome palace, belonging to 
the biſhop of Lincoln, called — Pate: | n 
Sr. Ives had its name, according to Camden, from one Ivo, a Perſian biſhop, . 
who, about the year 600, came over to England, where he preached the goſpel, - 
and died at this place. It was formerly called Slepe. It is 57 miles diſtant from 
London, and ſtands upon the Ouſe, over which it has a fine ſtone bridge. In 
the ninth century it had a mint, as appears by a Saxon coin found here, and 
was a flouriſhing town not many years ago, when great part of it was burnt... It 
was however rebuilt, and here is ſtill a very good market for fatted cattle, . 


brought from the north. | | 
| Kiugol rox is the Kinnibantum of the Romans, and the modern name is pro- 
bably a variation of the ancient. It is diſtant 62 miles from London, and has a 

211 | ; caſtle, 
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caſtle, which is reckoned a great ornament to the weſt part of this county. 
When this caſtle was built, we are no where informed; but it was very ſtrong, 
and had a double ditch. Sir Richard Wingfield built new lodgings and galle- 
ries on the old foundations; Henry earl of Mancheſter beautified it at a great 
expence, and his N grandſon, Charles duke of Mancheſter, in a manner 


new built it. We 


d nothing elſe in this place worthy of any note. 
ST. Nxors, commonly called ST. Nezps, and in the Saxon Annals 8. Neod, 


was denominated from a mona of the ſame name, in this place, which was 


burnt by the Danes. It is 36 miles from London, and is a large, well built, 
populous town. It has a handſome church, with a remarkably fine ſteeple, and 
an excellent ſtone bridge over the Ouſe, by which river coals are brought to it, 
and ſold through the county. Here is a charity ſchool, which was opened in 


1711, for twenty-five poor children. 


General de- 
cay of an 
cient families 
of note in this 
county. 


Strange t-m- 
peſts of the 
meers. 


Extraordina- 
ry ſceleton. 


 Ramsey, or Rams IsLx, called by the Saxons Rameyrge, is every where en- 
compaſſed with fens, except upon the weſt ſide, where it joins the Terra firma by 
a cauſey, two miles long, incloſed with alders, reeds, and bulruſhes, that in the 
ſpring make a beautiful appearance, to which the gardens, corn fields, and rich 
paſtures adjoining, are no imall addition. It is 67 miles diſtant from London, 
and was of extraordinary note, being proverbially called Romſey the Rich, before 
the diſſolution of a thy abbey, which ſtood in this place, the abbats of which 
were mitred, and fat in parliament. Here is a 1 ſchool for poor girls. 
The meers in the neighbourhood of this town abound with water fowls, faſh, par- 
ricularly eels, and large pikes, called hakeds; an advantage which renders the 
market at this place one of the moſt plentiful and cheapeſt in England for ſuch 


commodities. 


YaxLey ſtands at the diſtance of 72 miles from London, in the fens, and 
there is a fen of its own name lying upon Wittleſey Meer. It is a neat little 
town, has a church, with a handſome and lofty ſpire, and the houſes in general 
are well built. | : | 


C U R IOS iT 1 


This county formerly abounded with ancient families of great property, yet 
they are ſo worn out, that few ſirnames can be traced higher than the time of 
king Henry the Eighth. Various conjectures have been made to account for 
the cauſe of ſuch a decay; but all are rrifling, and the greateſt part abſurd. 


. Thoſe large bodies of water called meers, in the north part of this county, 
particularly Wittleſey meer, are frequently thrown into the moſt violent agita- 
tions, without the leaſt breath of wind, to the great terror and danger of the 


fiſhermen and others that paſs the lake. Theſe agitations are generally ſuppoſed 
to ariſe from eruptions of ſubterranean winds. ' 5 


At Conington, or Cunnington, a village fouth of Yaxle U in di ing a l, 
there was found the ſkeleton of a fiſh, near twenty feet lon 4 lying 125 . — — 
the ſurface of the ground, and as much above the level 7 the fens. 


. 


[ 
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At Hailweſton, near St. Neots, there, are two ſptings, one | 


freſh, and is ſaid te be good againſt dimneſs of ſight. The town of St. Ives was 
once remarkable for medical was 19% Heads 


Upon May 21ſt, ben, fire happened | in the town of Ramſey , Which de- Terrible fire 
ſtroyed upwards of a hundred houſes. | | 

Near St. Ives is a farm, which was rented by the uſurper, Oliver Cromwell, ciomnrt!'s 
where, before he. obtained a N he endeavoured to repair his for- farm. 
rune, ſaid to have been much diminiſhed by his profligate life. 


ſite to Huntington, on the other ſide of the Ouſe, is Godmantheller, Dexgar' 
thought to be the largeſt village in England, and fo remarkable for huſbandry, Buih. 

that no town employs ſo many ploughs. Near this place in the road from Lon- 
don to Huntington, is a tree, well known to travellers, by the name of s 
Buſh. How it came by this name is uncertain; but we are told that king James 
the Firſt, being on a progreſs this way with his chancellor, lord Bacon, and hear. 
ing that Bacon had b ee a man for ſome mean preſent, told him, 


9 


be would ſoon come to Beggar's Buſh, as he ſhould himſelf too, if they conti- 
* nued both ſo bountiful. It is now a proverb common in the county, that 
when a man is obſerved to ſquander his fortune, he is in the way to Beggar's - 
* Buſh? * N | | 


This county has produced ſeveral eminent men, among others, Sir Robert Cot- Remarkable 
ton, a learned antiquarian, and founder of an excellent library, called after him perſons of 
the Cotton Library; John Dryden, the poet; Sir Oliver Cromwell, elder brother un. 
to Oliver, the uſurper's father, whoſe loyal attachment to the was ſuch, 
that when under ſequeſtration, he would not accept any favour the in- 
tereſt of his rebellious nephew. * * a8 \ 3 


rns 


This eounty is part of that diſtri anciently inhabited by the Iceni, who ex- Ancient inba- 
tended their dominion alſo over the counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, and Cambridge - bitants. 
ſnire“ . Under the Saxons however Huntingtonſhire was ſeparated from 

tract of country formerly poſſeſſed by the Iceni, and became part of the king - 

dom of Mercia. 9288 | | | E 


Antiquarians have almoſt all agreed, that Godmancheſter, or Godmanceſter, is antiquities of 
the ſame city. which Antoninus in his Itinerary calls Duroliponte, by the miſ- Godmancheſ 
take only of one letter for Duro/iponte, which in the Britiſh language ſignifies @ ter. 
bridge over the Ouſe, and ſuch bridge Godmancheſter has at this day. In the time 
of the Saxons this town loſt the Britiſh or Roman name, and acquired that of 
Gormonceſter, from a caſtle built here by Gormon, the Dane, to whom theſe 
parts were ceded, by the peace with king Alfred; and from the Saxon name Gor- 

| * See Cambridgeſhire, | N 
= mon- 
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monceſter, is the preſent name immediately derived. Many Roman coins 
been dug up in this place, and ſome human ſkeletons, ſaid to have been 

more 


* 
* s 


have 
of a 


gigantic ſize, | 

The inhabitants of this town have improved the art of hu an 
thoſe of any other place in England, and they are faid to hold their lands by a 
tenure, which obliges them, when any king of England paſſes that way, to at- 
tend him with their ploughs and horſes, adorned with ruſtic trophies. They have- 
boaſted that upon ſome ſuch occaſion, they preſented a train, conſiſting of no leſ 
than nine ſcore of ploughs. When king James the Firſt paſſed through this 
town, on his journey from Scotland, the farmers of Godmancheſter met him 
with a cavalcade of ſeventy new ploughs, each drawn by a team of horſes, which 
ſo pleaſed the king, that he incorporated them by the name of two bailiffs, twelve 
alliſtants, and the commonalty of the borough of Godmancheſter. 


Antiquities of Dornford, a village upon the river Nen, north-weſt of Yaxley, was the city of 


Dornford. 


Ancient 
caſtles. 


Durobrivæ, mentioned by Antoninus. Here are many remains of a city, and a 
Roman portway, leading directly to Huntington, which, near Stilton, appears 
with a very high bank, and in an old Saxon charter is called Ermin Street. At 
Stilton it runs through the middle of a ſquare fort, defended by a wall on the 
north, and on the ſouth by ramparts of earth, near which ſeveral ſtone coffins 
have been dug up. Some think that the city Durobrivæ ſtood upon both ſides 
of the river Nen, and that the little village Caſter, upon the other ſide of the 
river, was part of this city, a conjecture, which ancient hiſtory ſeems to juſtify, 
A great number of Roman coins have at different times been dug up at this 


Near Huntington bridge there is a mount, and the ground plot of a caſtle, 
built by king Edward the Elder, in the year 917, and enlarged with ſe- 
veral new ka by David king of Scotland, to whom king Stephen gave the bo- 
rough of Huntington, for an augmentation of his eſtate ; but this caſtle was de- 
moliſhed by king Henry the Second, to put an end to the frequent quarrels that 


aroſe from a competition for the earldom of Huntington, between the Scottiſh 
kings and the family of St. Liz. gf 


At Somerſham, a village about three miles north-eaſt of St. Ives, is a houſe, 
called Somerſham Place, which was formerly a palace, belonging to the biſhops of 
Ely, and was given to that church by earl Brithnot, in the year 991. It is now 


a gentleman's feat. 


Ramſey Ab- 


bey. 


At Ramſey there was once a famous and wealthy abbey, of which ſome part of 
the old gate-houſe, together with the tomb of Ailwin, the founder, is {till ſtand- 
ing. This tomb is decorated with a ſtatue of him, which is thought to be the 
moſt ancient piece of Engliſh ſculpture now extant, and has the following re- 
markable inſcription: HIC REQUIESCIT , AILWINVS INCLITI REGIS 
EADGARI COGNATVS, TOTIVS ANGLLE ALDERMANNVS, ET 
HVIVS SACRI COENOBII MIRACVLOSVS FVNDATOR. Ailwin is re- 
1 holding two keys and a ragged ſtaff in his right hand, as the enſigns 
of his offices. 


: | | In 
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In the year 37214 4 great quantity, af Roman, coins. way, found: here, thought Ronan cols 


to have been hidden by the monks on fore incyrlian of the Danes. 
Mr. Camden fays, that the Daiſh king, Canute, raiſed/a payed gayſcy, at a 


vaſt expence, from Ramſey to Peterborough, which run ten miles: he thinks it 


Was « Lingervalp, or King's Delf, but the author of the additions to Cam- 
den qbſeryes, that the name of King's Delf appears upon record in Edgar's 


time, and that Pelf does not ſignify paved way, but ditch 


- 


King's Delf. 


Between Ramſey and Winleley Meas, there is a ditch, ſometimes called Swerdes Steed's Dike, 
ad. 


Delf, and ſometimes Knqut's Pelf, but now Steed's Nike. It parts this county 
from Cambridgeſhire, and is ſaid to have been occaſioned by the following acci- 
dent. As king Canute's family were paſſing over Wittleſey Meer, in their way 
from Peterborough. to Ramſey, their veſſel was caſt Lak in one of the commo- 
tions that frequently happen in theſe meers, and ſeveral lives were loſt ; upon 

this the king, to prevent the like diſaſters in time to come, ordered his army to 
mark out a ditch with their ſwords and ſkeins, which gave occaſion to the name 
of Swerdes Delf, and afterwards employed labourers to dig clean and perfect this 


undertaking. 


At Conington- are to. be ſeen, within a ſquare ditch, the relicks, of an an- 
cient caſtle, which was given by king Canute to Turkill, a Daniſh-lord, who 
called in Sueno, king of Denmark, to plunder the nation. 


"ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


If credit may be given to the Ely hiſtorian, St. Neot firſt placed monks in 

the town, which goes ſtill by his name, who being diſperſed by the Danes, were 
afterwards reſtored, and the monaſtery again endowed, by the bounty of one 
L eofric, and his wife, Leofleda, upon the encouragement of Ethelwold, biſhop 
of Wincheſter, and Brithnod, abbat of Ely. It was a priory of Black monks, 
ſubordinate to Ely, till after the Conqueſt, when Gilbert, earl of Clare, viglently 
expelled thoſe religious; but about the year 1113, Roheſia, wife of Richard, ſon 
to the ſaid earl Gilbert, gave this manon to the abbey of Bec, in Normandy, to 
which it became a ce It was ſeized during the wars with France, among 
other alien priories, but made prioratus indigena by king Henry the Fourth, 
being then in the patronage of the earl of Stafford, Its revenues were valued 
upon the ſuppreſſion at 2561. 18. 3d. per annum. Rn 


At Ramſey an abbey of Benedictine monks was built by Ailwin, alderman of 
all England, and duke and earl of the Eaſt Angles, in the year 969, and dedicated 
to. St. and St. Benedict. Its, yearly revenues, about the time of the diſ- 
ſolution, were rated at 17161. 12s. 4d. per annum. | ; 


At Huntington there was a priory of Black canons, dedicated to St. Mary, and 
founded in or near the parochial church of that ſaint, before the year 973, which 
: was 


HUNTING TONSHITR X. 
was removed to a place without the town, by Euſtace de Luvetot, in the time 
of king Stephen, or Henry the Second, where it continued till the diſſolution, 


when it conſiſted of a prior, eleven canons, and thirty-four ſervants; and the re- 
venues of it were valued at 1871. 13s. 8d. per annum. 


Here was an ancient hoſſ pital, dedicated to St. for a as and 
brethren, and ſeveral leprous and infirm perſons, to whom Malcolm, — of 
Scotland, and earl of Huntington, who died in the year 1165, was a be- 
nefactor, if not the founder. This was annexed by king Henry the Sixth, in the 
twenty- fourth year of his reign, after the death or ceſſion of the maſter, to ri 

nity-Hall in Cambridge, _— nfirmed wi king OPS Fourth, in the firft 


Fear of his reign. 


The hoſpital of Se. Jets i this town, is Rid to have been founded by Davia 
earl of — in the time of Henry the Second. It was valued upon the 
ſuppreſſion at 91. 48. per annum, in the whole, and 61. 7s. 8d. clear. 


At the north end of the town, there was a houſe of Friars Auguſtines, founded 
before the nineteenth year of king Edward the Firſt. 


About the year 1001, the relicks of St. Ivo, a Perfian biſhop, being diſco- 
vered in the place-now called St. Ives, then belonging to the abbe ley, 
Ednoth, the abbat, built a church here, dedicated to that faint, in wean 
placed a prior and ſome Benedacune monks, ſubordinate to Ramſey. 


To Hinchingbrooke, near Hunt; ngton, William the Conqueror | is ſaid to have 
removed the nuns of Elteſley, in Cambridgeſhire, and is therefore reckoned the 
founder of the little priory here, which was of the Benedictine order, dedicated 
to St. James, and valued upon the diſſolution, when there were only four nuns 
in it, at 17. 18, 4d. Per annum. | 


To Saltry Abbey, a village about a ntl ſouth-eaſt of Conington, Simon earl 
of Northampton, in the year 1146, brought a convent of Ciſtertian monks, out 
of the abbey of Wardon, or Sartis, in Bedfordſhire, and erected a monaſtery for 
them in this place, dedicated to the Virgin Mary. Here were an abbat, twelve 
monks, and twenty-two ſervants at the On, who were endowed with * 
income of 1411. 35. 8d. per annum. 


At Stonely, a ſmall way eaſt of Kimbolton, William earl of Eſſex, who lived 
about the year 1180, is ſaid, by Leland, to have founded a priory of canons of 
the order of St. Auſtin, dedicated to the Vir This houſe conſiſted of 
feven canons, and was valued upon the diſſo . at 461. 58. per annum, which 
biſhop Tanner's manuſcript makes to be the ſum clear, and 82 L 128. 3d. to * 
ale ſum total. 


M E M. 
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MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT for this COUNTY. 


This county ſends but four members to parliament; two knights of the ſhire 
for the county, and two burgeſſes for the town of Huntington. 
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IME has not yet deptved tls cbuntry of its ancient name. Cæſar, Strabo, 
Diodorus Siculus, Ptolemy, and others, call it Cantium, or Kdvrν and 
ſome are of opinion that the Kimras of Herodotus were the Cantũ of the ancients. 
The Saxons called it Lanc-zuap-lancy, that is, he country of the inhabitants. of 
Kent; but whence this name was originally derived, is a ſubje& of much ſpecula- 
tion. Mr. Lambard, who has given a deſcription ef this county, is of opinion, 
that the name Kent is derived from the word Cainc, which in the Britiſh tongue ſig- 
nifies a green leaf, and was applied to this county, on account of its having been 
formerly much ſhaded with woods. Mr. Camden conjectures, that it had its 
name from its ſituation and figure, being a large ge or angle, into which. 
Britain ſhoots out upon the ſouth-eaſt extremity. Such a corner in Scotland is call- 
cd Cantir; the inhabitants of another point in that part of the iſland are by Ptole- 
my called Cantæ; and the Cangani were poſſeſſed of ſuch another angle in Wales. 
To this may be added, N a Cantabri were inhabitants of a corner in the coun- 
try of the Celtiberians, who, as they were originally the ſame people, muſt have 
| 6 ſpoken 
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ſpoken the fame language with the Britons z and that this county of Kent was by alt 


e old geographers termed Angulus, i. e. 4 corner. The French have uſed the 
word Mn 1299 corner; it is now uſed by the heralds in the ſame ſenſe ; and the 


provinces of Switzerland are to this day termed cantons, or corners.. 


BOUNDARIES, EXTENT and SITUATION. 


* 


river Thames and the German ſea on the north, by the ſame ſea on the eaſt, and 
by Surry on the weſt. It extends in length from eaſt to weſt 56 miles, from north 
to ſouth 36 miles, and is 166 miles in circumference ; and Maidſton, the county 


ton, which is ſituated nearly in the center of it, ſtands at the diſtance of 36 miles 
ſouth- eaſt of London. | -Þ- 


This county is bounded by Suſſex and the iſh, channel on the ſouth, by the 


/ 


RIVERS. 


The chief rivers of this county are the Medway, the Stour; and the Daren; 
Mr. Lambard thinks, that the Medway took its name from its courſe — 
middle of Kent, which it divides nearly into two equal parts, and might therefore be 
called Midway, or Medway: but Mr. Camden is of opinion, that the ancient 
Britiſh name of this river was Vaga, to which the Saxons added Med, and from 
which two words Medvaga the preſent name is derived. This river riſes in a place 
called the Weald, the ancient name for wood, in Suſſex, and entering this county, 
runs north-eaſt by Tunbridge, a conſiderable market town, ta. Maiiton ; thence 
it runs north-weſt to the city of Rocheſter, and then directing its courſe north-eaſt, 
it divides into two ſtreams, one of which runs north into the æſtuary of the Thames, 


and is called the Weſt Swale; and the other runs eaſt, into the ſame æſtuary, and 


is called the Eaſt Swale, and the country included between theſe two arms of this 


river is called the iſle of Shepey. 


Some writers are of opinion, that the Stour was called the Dour by the 
ancient Britons z others, that it took this name originally from A#ftuarium, which 
being at firſt called Efture, was at length contracted into Sture, or Stour. This ri- 
ver conſiſts of two ſtreams, diſtinguiſhed by the names of the greater and the ſmall- 
er Stour ; both riſe in the ſouth and woody parts of this county, called the Weald 
of Kent, and run north-eaſt ; the greater Stour through the city of Canterbury, and 
the ſmaller Stour through Elham, a market town; and falling into one channel called 
the Wantſume, are again divided into two other ſtreams, one of which runs narth- 
weſt, and the other ſouth-eaſt ; and both fall into the German ſea, cutting off the- 


north-eaſt angle of this county from the continent, and forming it into an iſland 
called the Iſle of Thanet. 


The Darent, or Darwent, is ſuppoſed by ſome to have. taken. its name Gow the 
two Britiſh words, dour, which 2 water, and wenden, to wind along Y 
and Leland writes it Dourwent. It riſes near Weſtram, a market town of this coun- 


ty, and running north, diſcharges itſelf into the river Thames near Dartford, an- 
other market town of Kent. e 
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This county is nominally divided into three diſtricts, Eaſt-Kent, Weſt-Kent, and 
South-Keng z or Upper-Kent, Middle-Kent, and Lower-Kent. Upper-Kent, or 


Eaſt-Keat, which is the north-eaſt diviſion, is ſaid to be healthy, but not wealthy; 


Lower-Kent, or the ſouth parts, called alſo the Weald, of Kent, are faid to be weal- 
thy, but not healthy; and Middle-Kent, bordering upon London and Surry, is 
ſaid to be both wealthy and healthy. In general, as great part of this county lies 
ypon the ſea, the air 1s. thick, foggy, and warm, though often purified by ſouth 
and ſouth-weſt winds, and the ſhore being generally cleaner than that of Eſſex, the 


marſhy parts of Kent do not procune agues in the ſame de as the hundreds 


of Eflex ; and the air in the higher parts of Kent is reckoned very healthy. The 
ſoil is generally rich, and fit for plough, paſture, or meadow ; and that part of the 
county which borders upon the river Thames abounds with chalk-hills, from 
whence not only the city of London, and parts adjacent, but even Holland and 
Flanders, are ſupplied with lime or chalk ; and from theſe hills the rubbiſh of the 
chalk is carrigd in lighters and hoys to the coaſts of Eſſex, Suffolk and Norfolk, 
where it is ſold to the farmers as manure for their lands. | 


NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


This county affords ſome mines of iron, and in general abounds with ions: 
of hops, fields of corn, and orchards of cherries, apples, and other fruit: 0 
alſo woad and madder for dyers; and on the cliffs between Dover and Folkſtone, two. 
conſiderable market towns of this county, there is found plenty of ſamphire: hemp 
and St. foin grow here in great abundance ; and the ſouth and weſt parts of Kent, 
eſpecially that called the Weald, are covered. with woods of oak, beech and che- 
nut trees, which afford great timber for ' ſhipping, and other uſes : here are alſo; 
many woods. of birch, from whence. the broom-makers in and about London are- 
abundantly. ſupplied. The cattle here of all forts are reckoned larger thai they are in, 
the neighbouring counties; and the Weald of Kent is remarkable for large bul- 
locks : here are ſeveral parks of fallow-deer, and warrens of 1 rabbits; and this 
county abounding in rivers, and being almoſt ſurrounded by the ſe 
with all manner of fiſh, and in particular is famous for large oiſters. 


MANUFACTURES and TRADE. 


This county is not remarkable for any ſort of manufacture; and its trade chiefly; 
conſiſts in ſuch commodities as are the natural produce of the county. ; 


CIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS, 
This county is divided into five lathes, which are ſubdivided into. fourteen baili- 


wicks, and. theſe again into 68 hundreds. A lathe. is a diviſion peculiar to. Kent 


and Suſſex, and conſiſts. of two or more bailiwicks, as a. bailiwick daes of two. 

or more hundreds. Kent contains two cities, and 29 market towns; it hes in the 
rovince of Canterbury, and partly in that dioceſe, and partly in the. dioceſe of 

ocheſter, and has 408 pariſhes. | | 
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CITIES and MARKET TOWNS. 


The cities are, Canterbury and Rocheſter; and the market towns Aſhford, Brom- 
ley, Cranbrook, Crayford, Cray St. Mary's, Dartford, Dover, Elham, ' Feverſham, 
Folkſtone, Goudh Graveſend, Greenwich, Hith, Lenham, Lydd, Maidſton, 
Malling-weſt, Milton, Quinborough, Rumney New, Sandwich, Sevenoke, Ten- 
terden, Tunbridge, Weſtram, Woolwich, Wrotham, and Wye. 


Of theſe towns, Dover, Rumney and Sandwich are of the number of the original 
Cinque Ports, a name derived from quinque portus, five havens, that he over agai 
France, - and were thus called by way of eminence, on account of their ſuperior im- 
portance. Our kings have thought them ber . particular 1 av and the better 
to ſecure them againſt invaſions, have granted them a peculiar form of government. 
They are governed by a keeper, who has the title of Lord warden of the Cinque 
Ports : they had a particular juriſdiction granted them by King John, and ſeveral 
other privileges, which bave 47 confirmed by moſt of his ſucceſſors. Their war- 

en, who was firſt appointed by William the Conqueror, has the authority of an 
admiral among them, and iſſues out writs in his own name. | 


The two other original ports are ſaid to have been Winchelſea and Rye, market 
towns of Suffex ; and to theſe five original ports there were afterwards added Haſt- 
ings and Seaford, two other market towns of that county, and Hith in Kent. 


When the ſervice which was required of the Cinque Ports towards their preſer- 
vation became too burdenſome, each was allowed a certain number of other towns. 
in its neighbourhood, as auxiliaries, that they might bear a part in this public - 

charge. 84e . | „ ee 


CaxrERTreRY was by the Saxons called We DIPS 1. e. The city of the 
people of Kent, from which name the preſent is immediately derived. This famous 
and ancient city, the chief of this county, and the metropolitan ſee of all England, 
ſtands at the diſtance of 56 miles from London; it is a county of itſelf, and is 
governed by a mayor, a. recorder, twelve aldermen, a ſheriff, twenty-four. com- 
mon council men, a mace-bearer, a ſword-bearer, and four ſerjeants at mace. 
A court is held every Monday in the Guildhall, for civil and criminal cauſes, and 

every other Tueſday for the government of the city. It is divided into ſix wards, 
which are denominated from its ſix gates, Burgate, Newingate, Ridingate, Worth- 
gate, Weſtgate and Northgate : it conſiſts of four ſtreets, which center at St. An- 
Arew's church, in the middle of the city; and, including the cathedral and gar- 
dens, is about three miles in circumference. . i 


* 


% 
* 


The buildings are neither grand or elegant; but there is a good market-houſe, 
over which are rooms, where the mayor, aldermen, and. other members tranſact, 
the affairs of the corporation. There is a gaol for criminals, and a gallows is erect- 
ed in a place called Winecheap, on account of an ancient wine market that was for- 
merly kept here. Beſides the cathedral, here are ſixteen pariſh churches ; St. Mar- 
tin's, St. Alphege's, St. George's, St. Peter's, St. Mary Magdalen's, St. Andrew's, 
St. Mary Caſtle's, St. Mildred's, All Saints, St. Paul's, St. Mary Northgate's, 

Holy 
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Holy Croſs of Weſtgate's, St. Dunſtan's, St. Mary Bredin's, St. Margaret's, and 
St. Mary Breadman s. 1 A * 1 
The cathedral is x noble Gorhic pile, in the form of a croſs, 514 feet long, 74 
feet broad, and 80 feet high, uring from the area of the nave to the canopy ; 


and in the middle of the building is a tower 2345 feet high. Underneath the cathe- 


dral is a large church of foreign proteſtants, given firſt by queen Elizabeth to the 
Walloons, who fled hither from Artois, and other provinces of the Netherlands, 
from the duke of Alya's perſecution ; this congregation has ſince been very much 
increaſed by numbers of proteſtants who were. driven from France in the reign of 
Lewis the Fourteenth. The houſes of the prebendaries, with many other good 
buildings, form a ſpacious cloſe. To this cathedral belong a dean, an archdeacon, 
twelve prebendaries, ſix preachers, ſix minor canons, ſix ſubſtitutes, twelve lay 
clerks, ten choriſters, two maſters, fifty ſcholars, and twelve almſmen. Of the pa- 
riſh churches nothing remarkable is recorded: of St. Mary Caſtle's there is no 


more left ſtanding than the chancel, and yet there is an incumbent preſented and 
inducted to it. | | 


Near the cathedral there is a free ſchool, called the king's fchool ; and here are 

three charity ſchools, for 58 boys and 66 girls. Here are alſo ſeven hoſpitals, ' one 

of which, called Bridewell, is a houſe of correction, and a place for the reception of 

270 townſmen's boys. Here is a ſumptuous conduit, which was erected by arch- 
iſhop Abbot, who died in 1633, and is of great benefit to the city. 


The foreign proteſtants, who were allowed to ſettle in this city, have been of 

at advantage to the place; for, having brought over the art of weaving broad 
ks, that manufacture is now carried to ſuch perfection, that the ſilks are reckon- 
ed as good, if not better, than any foreign ſilks ; and great quantities of them are 
{ent to London. Canterbury derives great advantage from the hop grounds that 
lie round it, which conſiſt of ſeveral thouſand. acres, and were deemed not many 
years ago the greateſt plantation of hops in Britain. Canterbury is alſo famous for 
its brawn. | r 

Rochksr ER is thought to derive its name from the ancient Roman name Duro- 
Brus, Dure-brive, or rather Duro-prove and Duro-brovæ, which time had corrupted: 
and contracted into Roibis, and to which our Saxon anceſtors adding Ceapren, it. 
was varied into Hnouecea cen, from which the preſent name was immediately 


formed. The modern Latin name is Reffa, which Bede imagines was derived. - 


from Rhofſus, the name of ſome man; and Camden is of opinion, that there are 


ſome traces of the name Reffa in the ancient one Duro-brovis, or Duro-brevis, by 
which Bede calls it. | 


Rocheſter les in a valley on the eaſt ſide of the Medway, at the diſtance. of 29 


miles from London; it is a very ancient city, and the ſee of a biſhop, and. next to 
Canterbury the moſt ancient ſee in England: it has ſent members to parliament. 
ever ſince the firſt ſummons for ſuch an aſſembly ; and is governed by a mayor, a 
recorder, and twelve aldermen, of whom the mayor is one, twelve common coun- 
cul men, a town clerk, three ſerjeants at mace, and a water bailiff. 


This 
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This is a ſmall city, conſiſting chiefly of one broad; but ill built ſtreet, ind 
ving only one pariſh church and the cathedral: the town is nearly ſutroutided with 
wall, which never was very ſtrong, and on the ſouth-eaſt and weſt ſides of this 
wall there are large ſuburbs. Some part of an old caſtle, faid to have been built 
by William the Conqueror, is ror new: why] and kept in repair: it is uſed as 4 ma- 
gazine, and a party of ſoldiers conſtantly do duty in it. Many lands in this coun- 
ty are ſtill held by the tenure of Caſtle-guatd; i. e. upon itior the tenant 
ould in his turn mount guard here,; but a compoſition 1s taken for this ſervice, te 
the payment of which the tenants are ſtrictiy kept; for upon a day appointed, a flag 
is hung out from that part of the caftle which is ſtill kept in repair; and all renants 
who do not then appear, and pay their quit-rents, are hable to have their rents 
doubled at every tide of the Medway : ſuch is the cuſtom of the manor. Under 
the caſtle wall, next the river, there is a chalky cliff, part of which having been 
waſhed away by the rapidity of the ſtream, the wall which it fupported is fallen into 
ruins, and forms a romantic appearance; the ground on that fide is very low and 
marſhy ; and being overflowed by every high tide, the ſituation is both unpleaſant 
and unhealthy. | 


Here is a town-houſe and a charity-ſchool, which are the beſt buildings in the 
place, except the churches. A mathematical ſchool was founded here, in the rei 
of queen Anne, by Sir Joſeph Williamſon, who then was one of the members in 
parhament for this city, and formerly was one of the plenipotentiaries at the trea- 
ty of Ryſwick. One Richard Watts alſo founded an alms-houſe, and endowed it 
with 60 l. a-year, for the relief of poor travellers; but excepted perſons contagiouſ- 
ly diſeaſed, rogues and proctors. Proctors he excepted, becauſe one of that facul- 
ty, whom he had employed, when he was ſick, to make his will, fraudulently 
made a deviſe of the whole eſtate to himſelf; in which Watts, happening to reeo- 
ver, detected him. This foundation is now fo improved, as not only to anſwer 
the firſt intention, but to ſet other poor at work; and in the ſummer here are 
always ſix or eight lodgers, who are admitted by tickets from the mayor, 


* 


Here is a bridge over the Medway, built in the reign of Henry the Fourth, 
by Sir John Cobham, and Sir Robert Knowles, with money which they had raiſed 
from ſpoils taken in France. It conſiſts of twenty-one arches, and is one of the 
beſt and ſtrongeſt bridges in England, next to thoſe of London, Weſtminſter, and 
Newcaftle upon Tine. For keeping this bridge in conſtant repair, certain lands 
were annexed to it by act of parliament, in the reign of King Richard the Third, 
and by two other acts, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It was repaired in 1744, 
and adorned with iron paliſadoes. 


In ſeveral of the creeks and branches of the river Medway, within the juriſdiction 
of this city, there is an oiſter fiſhery, which is the privilege of every perſon who has 
ſerved ſeven years apprenticeſhip to any fiſherman or dredger that is free of it. The 
mayor and citizens of Rocheſter hold what is called an admiralty court, once a>year, 
or oftner, upon occaſion, to appoint the times when oiſters ſhall be taken, and ſet- 
tle the quantity each dredgerman ſhall take in a day. Perſons who dredge for oiſters, 
not being free of the fiſhery, are called cablehangers, and are proſecuted, and pu- 
niſhed by the court. Every licenſed dredger pays 6s. 8 d. yearly to the ſupport 
of the courts, and the fiſhery is now in a flouriſhing ſtate. | 


CHATHAM, 


.K E N F. | 
. ,_ CHATHAM, which lies on the oppoſite ſide. of the river, and is a ſuburb to Ro- 
cheſter, is a ſtation for the royal navy, and has a dock, which was begun by Queen 
Elizabeth, and has been ſo improved by her ſucceſſors, that at᷑ this day there is not 
1 a more complete arſenal in the world, there being whole ſtreets of warehouſes and 
ſtorehouſes. Here are two commiſſioners, with other officers of the navy: the 
houſes of theſe officers are well built, and ſome of them ſtately ; and the public 
buildings ſurpriſingly large and beautiful. This important ſtation is defended by 
two caſtles, Upnor and Gillingham caſtles. Upnor caſtle ſtands on the weſt ſide of 
the river, almoſt oppoſite to the dock, and was built by Queen Elizabeth; its plat- 
form carries 37 guns, that command two reaches of the river, and are ſuppoſed to 
defend all the ſhips that ride between that and Rocheſter bridge. Gillingham, ca- 
ſtle is well furniſhed with guns that command the river, there being no leſs than 170 
embrazures for cannons, which would ſtop the progreſs of any enemy that ſhould 
* to make way by Sheerneſs fort, before they could reach Chatham. Sheer- 
neſs is a point on Shepey iſland, where the weſt ſwale of the Medway falls into the 
Thames: it has a royal fort, raiſed by King Charles the Second, and a line of can- 
non, facing the th of the river, with good apartments for the officers of the ord- 
3 navy, and garriſon; and here is a yard and dock, as an appendix to Chat- 
m. 


A charity was inſtituted in the year 1588, called the cheſt at Chatham, when the 

ſeamen in the ſervice of queen Elizabeth agreed to allow a portion of each man's pay 

for the relief of their fellows that had been wounded in defeating the Spaniſh ar- 
mada; and the charity has continued ever ſince. bY 


AsnrorD, or ESHeoRD, takes its name from a neighbouring ford over a ſmall 
river called the Eſh, near the head of the Stour : it is 57 miles iffant from London, 
is governed by a mayor, and has a court of record every three weeks for all actions 
of debt or damages, not exceeding 20 merks. Here is a large church, which was 
formerly collegiate, and a free grammar ſchool. 


BROMLEV is a ſmall town, at the diſtance of ten miles from London, in the road 
to Tunbridge. It has a church with a ſquare tower. Of this pariſh the biſhop of 
Rocheſter for the time being is rector, Who has a palace at a little diſtance from the 
town, where there is a mineral ſpring, the water of which has been found, by a 


chemical analyſis, to contain the ſame qualities as the Von water, in a greater 


degree. At this place is a college, which" was erected and endowed by biſhop 
Warner, in the reign of king Charles the Second, for twenty widows of poor clergy- 
men, with an allowance of 201. a- year to each, and 501. a-year to achaplain. 


Cainanxoor 18 fituated in the woody parts of this county, at the diſtance of 66 | 


miles from London, and is the place where the firſt woolen manufactory in this 
kingdom was erected by ſome Flemings, who were encouraged to ſettle here by king 
Edward the Third, in order to teach the manufacture to his ſubjects: but this trade, 
however, has deſerted Cranbrook long ago; and at preſent it is-a place of little ac- 
count. | 45 l | 

CravyrorD takes its name from a ford formerly in this place, over a ſmall river 
called the Cray : it is 14 miles diſtant from London, and is an obſcure town, not re- 
markable for any thing. 

Vol. I. X x Cray 
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Cray Sr. Maxy's, called ST. Mary CRAV, ſtands near the fource of the river 
Cray, at the diſtance of 12 miles from London, and is only remarkable for a 


charity. ſchool. | | a} 


DarTFoORD was originally called Darentford, from its ſituation upon the Darent, 
which runs through the town. It is 16 miles diſtant from London, in the road 
to Canterbury and Dover, and is a handſome large town. Here is a church, de- 
dicated to the Trinity, with two church-yards, one round the church, and ano- 
ther on the top of a hill, without the town, which 1s ſo high, that it overlooks 
the tower of the church. This town has a harbour for barges, and a good mar- 


| ket for corn, which is much frequented from all parts of the country. 


Dover is ſuppoſed to derive its name from"the Britiſh word Difyrrha, which 
ſignifies a ſteep plate, whence the Saxons called it Dop and Antoninus in 
his Itinerary, Dubris. It is diſtant 71 miles from London, and is ſituated on 
the ſea ſhore, in the narroweſt part of the channel that divides England from 
France; the cliffs of Calais, on the French coaſt, being only thirty miles diſtant. 
It is governed by a mayor, aſſiſtants, and commonalty, and being one of the 
cinque ports, is in other reſpects ſubject to the ſame juriſdiction as the reſt. ' The 
towns which are auxiliaries to Dover as a cinque port, and liable to contribute to 
the expence of ſuch ſervice as may be required of it upon an emergency, are 
Birchington, St. Johns, and St. Peters, three ſmall towns in the Iſle of Thanet, 


Ringwold, near Dover, Feverſham, and Folkſtone. 


The town is built under a ſemicircular range of chalky cliffs, which form a 
kind of bay or harbour, and conſiſts chiefly of one ftreet, which is near a mile 


long. It was formerly ſurrounded by a wall, through which were ten gates, but not 
even the ruins either of the wall or gates are now to be ſeen: it had alſo ſeven 


churches, of which only two remain, St. James's, where the courts of the cinque 
ports are held, and St. Mary's. It has a cuſtom-houſe, and viEtualing-office, 


but no other public buildings worth notice, though it is a place of great reſort, 
and very populous. 5 ä 


The cliffs that run out on each ſide of the ſemicircular range, are very lofty, 


and the harbour is farther ſecured by two piers, yet it is fit only to receive ſmall 


veſſels, and thoſe only at high water.” Above the piers is a fort with four 
baſtions, and on the ſummit of the cliff, there are the remains of a. caſtle, 
ſaid to have been begun by Julius Cæſar, and finiſhed by Claudius: the area 
of the fortification 9 up thirty acres of ground, and the walls are till 
ftanding, though moſt of the works are deſtroyed; there are the remains 
of a royal palace and chapel, with ſtables and other offices, the ruins of 
which ſhew the buildings to have been very magnificent. One part of the for- 
tification that ſtill remains, 1s a circular work, in which there is an old church, 
ſaid to have been built by Lucius, the firſt Chriſtian king in Britain, with ſome 
fragments of the Roman buildings that had fallen into ruins : it is in the form 
of a croſs, with a ſquare tower in the middle, but the windows ſeem to be of 
much later date than the building. This caſtle 1s ſupplied with water by a well 
of a cylindrical figure, which is three hundred and ſixty feet deep; it is lined 


to the bottom with free ſtone, and is ſaid to have been the work of Julius Cæſar. 
| The 
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The water of this well is raiſed by a wheel, which moaceives a man, who 8s it 
by his weight, as a dog did that which was e uſed to turn ſpits. 


From this port our packet boats, in time of peace, go twice an to France 


and Flanders. | 
Near Dover Caſtle there is a het of land, called South Foreland, by way of 


diſtinction from another head or promontory, which forms the north - eaſt point 
—— re called North Foreland. Theſe two points, 


of the Kentiſh ſhore, and is the 
lying at the diſtance of ſix miles from each other, are the two moſt eaſterly in 
Kent ; the coaſt between them is ſheltered by them on the ſouth and north, ** 
by a bank of ſand, running parallel to the ſhore for three leagues together, and 
at the diſtance of a —4 and a half from it, called Godwin Sands, on the eaſt. 
Thus the South Foreland, North F oreland, Godwin Sands, and the coaſt, form 
a tolerable good road for ſhips, which is called the Downs, and which would 
otherwiſe be very dangerous, for the Godwin Sands, which are dry at low water, 
break all the force of the ſea on the eaſt, ſouth, and ſouth-weſt ; yet when the 
wind blows exceſſive hard at ſouth-eaſt, eaſt-by-north, and eaſt-north-eaſt, ſhips 
are driven from their anchors, and forced aſhore on the Godwin Sands, or ſent 
into Sandwich Bay, or Ramſgate pier, near Sandwich. 


North Foreland is a point declared by act of parliament to "I the moſt 
ſouthern part of the port of London, which by 4 ſame act is extended north 
in a right line, forming the mouth of the Thames, to a point called the Naſe, 
on the eaſt of Eſſex. mk the towns or harbours between London and theſe places, 
whether on the Kentiſh or Eſſex ſhore, are called members of the port of Lon- 


* 
As ſoon as veſſels have paſſed the North Foreland, out of the of Lon- 


don, or any of its members, they are ſaid to be in the open ſea z it to the north, 


they enter the German Ocean; if to the ſouth, the Britiſh Channel. 


ELHAM is ſituated upon the ſmaller Stour, at the diſtance of 62 miles from 
London. It is an obſcure place, and contains nothing worthy of notice. 


8 is 48 miles diſtant from London. It is a member of the cinque 
port of Dover, and a corporation, governed by a mayor, jurats, and common- 
alty. It is a populous, flouriſhing town, ſituated in the plèaſanteſt part of the 
county, with the conveniency of a creek from the Thames, or rather with that 
branch of the Medway called the Eaſt Swale, navigable by hoys. This town 
conſiſts chiefly of one long | broad ſtreet, with a market houſe and a. charity 
ſchool for ten boys and ten girls, who are taught and cloathed at the expence 


of the inhabitants. The London markets are ſupplied from hence with abun- 
dance of apples, cherries, and the beſt oiſters for ſtewing, of which the 


Dutch take ſo great a quantity, that a prodigious number of men and boats 
are employed here in the winter to dredge for them. It is ſaid the value of 
the oiſters taken annually from Feverſham by the Dutch, amounts to 20001. or 
25001. at the firſt purchaſe. The fiſhermen will admit none to take up their 
freedom but married men. | 
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This town was, not many years ago, notorious for running wine, brandy; tea, 
coffee, pepper, and other goods, from France and Holland, by the help of the 


Dutch oiſter boats, and for clandeſtinely exporting, wool. 


FoLkxsTONE, another member of the cinque port of Dover, is 69 miles diſtant 
from London, and is a corporation, governed by a mayor, jurats, and common- 
ality. Here is a charity ſchool, endowed by Sw Ehab Harvey, for twenty boys, 
who are to be nominated by the 9 and jurats. It has a harbour for ſmall 
ſhips, and ſeveral hundred fiſhing boats belonging to it, which are employed 
at the ſeaſon in catching mackerel for London. About Michaelmas the Folk- 
ſtone barks, with others from the Suſſex ſhore, ſail away to the coaſt of Suf- 
folk and Norfolk, to catch herrings for the merchants of Yarmouth and Leo- 


ſtoff, conſiderable market towns of thoſe counties. 


At a little diſtance ſouth of Folkſtone, upon the ſea-ſhore, in a bottom be- 
tween two hills, ſtands a caſte, ealled Sandgate Caſtle. It was built by king 
Henry the Eighth, to defend the fiſhing craft from the inſults of privateers in 
time of war, and now mounts about ſixteen guns. | 


GovpnvksrT is diſtant from London 48 miles, in the read through Tunbridge 
to Cranbrook, and is remarkable for nothing beſides its church, which was ſo 
impaired by a ſtorm of thunder and lightning, on the 23d of Auguſt, 1637, 
that it became neceſſary to take down the ſteeple,- which was lofty; and of ſtone. 
A brief was granted to rebuild it, but the ſmall wooden ſteeple, which was haſ- 
tily ſet on the top of the ſtone work, with one bell in it, ſtill continues. 2 


GRAVESEND is ſituated upon the Thames, oppoſite Tilbury Fort, in Effex, 
at the diſtance of 22 miles from London. This town and Milton, not the mar- 
ket town, but a ſmall town lying eaſt of Graveſend, were incorporated the tenth 
of queen Elizabeth, by the name of the portreve, (now mayor) jurats, and in- 
habitants of Graveſend and Milton. The whole town of Graveſend, as well as 
the church, having been burnt down in 1727, 50001. was granted by act of 
parliament in 1731, for rebuilding its ehureh. : 


In 1624, one Mr. Pinnock gave twenty one dwelling houſes here, beſides one 
for a maſter weaver, to employ the poor. 'Here is a charity ſchool for twenty- 
four boys, who are both taught and cloathed. King Henry the Eighth built 
two platforms, one at this town, and the other at Milton; and king Richard the 
Second granted the inhabitants of Graveſend and Milton the ſole privilege of 
carrying paſſengers by water from hence to London, at fourpence the whole fare, 
or twopence a-head, which was confirmed by king Henry the Eighth, but now 
the fare is ſixpence a-head in the tilt boar, and one ſhilling in the wherrey. 
Coaches ply here at the landing, of people from London, to carry them to Ro- 
cheſter. Alt outward bound ſhips are obliged to anchor-in this road, till they 
have been viſited by the cuſtom-houſe officers ; and for this purpoſe a centinel at 
a block-houfe, gives notice by firing a muſket ; but the homeward bound all 
paſs by without notice, unleſs it be to put tide-waiters on board, if they are not 
fupplied before. As the veſſels outward bound generally take in proviſions 
here, the place is full of ſeamen, who are all in a hurry. | N 
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The towns for ſeveral miles round Grayeſend, are ſupplied from hence with 
garden ſtuff, of which great quantities are alſo ſent to London, where the af- 
paragus of Graveſend is preferred to that of any other place. bY 


GREENWICH was originally named Green wic, which is ſynonymous with Green 
Creek, wic being the Saxon term for the creek of a river. It ſtands. upon the ri- 
ver Thames, at the diſtance of fix miles from London, is a very populous town, 
and reckoned one of the genteeleſt and pleaſanteſt in England, many of its in- 
habitants being perſons of rank and fortune; and its pariſh church, which was 
lately rebuilt, and dedicated to St. Alphage, is a very handſome ſtructure. 


There was a royal palace formerly in this town, which was firſt erected by 
Humphrey, duke of Gloceſter, who called it Placentia, It was inlarged by 
Henry the Seventh, and compleated by his ſon, Henry the Eighth, who was fo. 
delighted with its ſituation, - that he frequently reſided here; queen Mary and 
queen Elizabeth were born in it, and king Edward the Sixth died in it; but being 
afterwards much neglected, king Charles the Second pulled it down, and began. 
another, of which he lived to ſee the weſt wing magnificently finyhed, at the ex- 
pence of 36,0001. This wing, together with nine acres of ground belonging to 
it, king William, in the year 1694, appropriated for a royal hoſpital, for aged 
and diſabled ſeamen, the widows and children of ſuch as loſt their lives in the 
ſervice of the crown, and for the encouragement of navigation. The other wing 
was begun in the reign of king William, carried on in the reigns of queen Anne 
and king George the Firſt, and that, together with the of the building,. 
was finiſhed N reign of king George the Second. Such are the noble ſym- 
metry, architecture, and decorations, and ſuch the charming fituation, and ample 
endowment of this ſpacious and ſumptuous edifice, that there is ſcarce fuch a 
foundation and fabric in the whole world. Its hall, which is very e was 
finely painted by the late Sir James Thornhill. © At the upper end of 1 


it, in an 
alcove, are portraits of the late princeſs Sophia, king George the Firſt, king 
George the Second, the late queen Caroline, the late queen of Pruſſia, the late 
prince of Wales, the duke of Cumberland, and his five royal fiſters. On the 
ceiling, above-the alcove, are queen Anne and prince George of Denmark, and 
on the ceiling of the hall are king William and queen Mary, with ſeveral fine 
emblematical ſigures. On a. pedeſtal, in the middle of the area, fronting a noble 
terrace by the Thames, is a fine ſtatue of king George the Second; and the cha- 
pel belonging to this hoſpital is neat; elegant, and richly gilt. | 


In the year £705, was the firſt admiſſion of one hundred diſabled ſeamen into this: 
hoſpital, but the number naw is near two thouſand men, and one hundred boys.. 
To every hundred penſioners are allowed five nurſes, being the widows of feamen,, 
at ten pounds a-year, and two ſhillings a-week more to thoſe who attend in the in- 
firmary., The penſioners are cloathed in blue, with braſs buttons, are allowed: 
ſtockings, ſhoes, and linen; and beſides their commons, have one ſhilling a-week. 
to ſpend, and the common, warrant. officers one. ſhilling and ſixpence. The hof- 
pital is governed by a governor, a lieutenant governor, and other officers. 


King William gave 2,000t. a-year towards finiſhing the buildings. The ſe 
veral benefactions to this noble charity, which appear upon tables, mag up at: 
the entrance of the hall, amount to 38, 209 J. and in the year 1732, the 1: 5p 
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king's yachts. | , 
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of Derwentwater's forfeited eſtate, amounting to near 6,0001. a- year, was given 
to it by parliament. A market was appointed in the town of Greenwich in 1937, 


the direction of which is in the governors of the royal hoſpital, to which the 
profits that ariſe from 1t are to be appropriated. 


There is alſo a handſome college in this town, fronting the river Thames, for 
the maintenance of twenty decayed old houſe-keepers, twelve out of Greenwich, 
and eight to be preſented alternately from Caſtleriſing, a confiderable mar- 
ket town'in Norfolk, and Bungey, a market town in Suffolk. The penſioners, 
beſides victuals and drink, are allowed eighteen pence a-week for neceſſaries, 
with a gown every year, linen in two years, and hats once in four years. They 
have allo two acres of garden, and a chapel, where prayers are read twice a-day, 
and they are under the government and care of a warden, butler, cook, and 
matron. This is called the duke of Norfolk's College,' but was founded and en- 
dowed in 1613, by Henry, earl of Northampton, by the name of Trinity Hoſ- 
pital, and by him committed to the care of the mercers company of London. 


Mr. Lambard, author of the Perambulation of Kent, alſo built an hoſpital here 
in 1560, called Queen Elizabeth's College, in which twenty poor perſons are 
maintained. This is faid to be the firſt hoſpital built by an Engliſh prote- 
ſtant. : 


There are in this town two charity ſchools ; one built by Sir William Bore- 
man, knight, for twenty boys, and endowed with 4001. a-year, in truſt to the 
drapers company of London; the other built by Mr. John Roan, who left an 
eſtate of 951. a-year, in truſt with the vicar, church-wardens, and overſeers of 
this pariſh, for teaching twenty-eight boys, and allowing forty ſhillings a-year 
for their cloaths. | | ' | 


Here is a-noble and moſt delightful park, inlarged, planted, and walled round 
by king Charles the Second. It is well ſtocked with deer, and has a moſt agree- 
able proſpect, both of the city of London and of the river Thames. On the top 
of a ſteep hill, in this park, Humphrey, duke of Gloceſter, began a tower, which 
was finiſhed by king Henry the Seventh, but afterwards demoliſhed, and a royal 
obſervatory erected in its place, by king Charles the Second, furniſhed with all 
ſorts of mathematical inſtruments for aſtronomical obſervations ; beſides a deep 
dry well for obſerving the ſtars in the day time. This place was ſucceſſively the 
reſidence of thoſe celebrated aſtronomers, Mr. Flamſtead, and Dr. Halley. From 
Mr. Flamſtead this obſervatory took the name of Flamſtead Houſe, by which it 
is now commonly known, and is at preſent in poſſeſſion of Dr. Bradley, as aſtro- 
nomer to his majeſty. | | | 


There is ſtill a royal palace in this town, but it is a ſmall building, and is 
converted into apartments for the governor of the royal hoſpital, and the ran- 
ger of Greenwich Park. This town of Greenwich is the chief harbour for the 


On the ſouth ſide of Greenwich is a large plain, known by the name of Black- 
heath, and ſuppolcd co have taken this name from the colour of the foil. In a 


field, called Great Stone Field, on the touth ſide of this heath, there Gay 
« I * Ol- 
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hoſpital, called Mordaunt's College, being built by Sir John Mordaunt, a Tur- 
key merchant. It is a ſpacious ſtructure, for the reception of decayed merch- 
ants. The number of penſioners is not limited, but the buildings and endow- 
ment will accommodate forty. Seven Turkey merchants have the direction and 
viſitation of this hoſpital, as well as the nomination of the penſioners, each of 
which muſt produce a certificate of his being above ſixty years of age, before he 
can be admitted : each has fifteen pounds a-year. Here is a neat chapel, with a 
coſtly altarpiece; and a proviſion is made for a treaſurer and chaplain. 


About a mile or a mile and a half weſt of Greenwich, and upon the river 
Thames, ſtands a town, formerly called Weſt-Greenwich, but now called Dept- 
ford, a name which is faid to have been derived from a deep ford once in this 
place, over a ſmall river called Rayenſbourn, that falls into the Thames. This, 
though no market town, is very populous, having two churches, and being di- 
vided into the upper and lower town, At this place is a dock and yard, 
for building ſhips for the royal navy, with ſtore-houſes of every kind; one of which, 
the victualing- office, built in 1745, was by accident burnt down in January 
1748-9, with a great quantity of proviſions and other ſtores. This was to have 


of which was then near expired. 


In this town is a college, commonly called Trinity-houſe of Deptford Strond. 
It was incorporated by king Henry the Eighth; the building was erected at 
different times, and the old part contains twenty-one houſes, and the new thirty- 
eight. It was deſigned for the reception of decayed pilots, maſters of ſhips, or 
their widows: the men are allowed twenty ſhillings, and the women ſixteen 
ſhillings, per month. | | | 


lection of ware-houſes and ſtore-houſes, built of red bricks, whence it had 
this name. It contained ſeveral] forts of merchandizes, as hemp, flax, pitch, tar, 
and other ſuch commodities, which, in July 1739, were all conſumed by fire. 


Hirn, or Hipz, or EasT Hrru, denves its name immediately from the 
Saxon word H16, which ſignifies a Port or Station. It is 67 miles from London, 
and a cinque port and corporation, governed by a mayor, jurats, and common- 
alty. This town had anciently five pariſh. churches, though now it has but one. 
Here are two hoſpitals, thoſe of St. John and St. Bartholomew, both under the 
government of the mayor and jurats. St. Bartholomew's was founded in the 
time of king Edward the Third, for ten poor men, by Haymo, biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter; and here is a charity ſchool for thirty-eight boys. 


This town is now ſo ſhut in with ſand banks, that it ſcarcely deſerves the 
name of a port. | | | | 


LtnHam takes its name from its ſituation at the ſource of a ſmall river, called 
the Len. It is 47 miles diſtant from London, and is a little obſcure place. 


Lypp was ſo called by the Saxons, from the Latin word Ittus, the here, al- 
luding to its ſituation upon the fea ſhore ; it is diſtant 75 miles from London, 


ſupplied the place of the old victualing- office on Tower-hill, London, the leaſe 


The Red-houſe is a place ſituated north-weſt of Deptford, and was a noted col- 
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and is a member of the cinque out of Rumney. It is a populous town, in- 
corporated by the name of a bailiff, jurats, and commonalty, and has a charity 
ſchool. : „ $i IE d 


Mastro took its name from its ſituation upon the bank of the river Med- 
way. It has always been a conſiderable town, and is now a corporation, go- 
verned by a mayor and commonalty. It is pleaſant, large, and populous ; one 
of the public gaols for the county is kept in it, and it has the cuſtody of weights 
and meaſures, renewed by the ſtandard of king Henry the Seventh, as being 
nearly in the middle of the county, and for the ſame reaſon the courts of juſtice 
are always held here, and generally the county aſſizes, and the elections for 
knights of the ſhire. This town however is but one pariſh, of which the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury is rector, it being one of his peculiars, and ſerved by his 
curate; but there are two pariſh churches, and ſome, Dutch inhabitants have di- 
vine ſervice performed for them in one of them, dedicated to St. Faith. There 
are four charity ſchools in this town, one for thirty boys, another for thirty girls, 
both cloathed, a third for thirty boys, who are diſtinguiſhed by cloaks and 
bands, and a fourth for twenty boys and girls, beſides a dee ſchool. Here is a 
fine ſtone bridge over the Medway, Ae, by an archbiſhop of Canterbury. At 
this place the river Len falls into the Medway, and the tide flows quite up to the 


town, and carries barges of ſixty tons. 


The chief trade of Maidſton is in thread, which is made here in very great 

rfection, and in hops, of which there are vaſt plantations, beſides d of 
Ene cherries. From this town and the adjacent country, London is ſupplied 
with more commodities than from . market town in England, particu- 
larly with large bullocks, with timber, wheat, hops, apples, and cherries, 
and with a ſort of paving ſtone, about eight or ten inches ſquare, that is exceed- 
ing durable, and a fine white ſand for glaſs-houſes and ſtationers. 


MallIxo WesT is an inconſiderable town, with a free ſchool, twenty-nine 
miles diftant from London. | 


MiLroxv, MzELToN, or MiDDLEeToON, is ſaid to have been ſo called from its ſitu- 
ation in the middle of the county, reckoning from Deptford to the Downs. It 
is 44 miles diſtant from London, and is governed by a portreeve, choſen yearly, 
who ſuperviſes the weights and meaſures all over the hundred. The pariſh 
church ſtands a mile diſtant from the town, which 1s ſituated upon a branch of 
the Thames, called the Eaſt Swale, and though a large place, is almoſt hidden 
among the creeks, as it is approached from the Thames. It has a port for bar- 
ges, and a great fiſhery for oiſters, vaſt quantities of which are ſent to London. 
They are called Melton natives, and are the beſt in Kent, 


UINBOROUGH, Or QUEENBOROUGH, took its name from its having been built 
by king Edward the Third, in honour, of his queen. It is 40 miles diſtant 
from London, and ſtands on the weſt ſide of the Iſle of Shepey, and on the banks 

of the Medway. It is a corporation, governed by a mayor, aldermen, and other 
officers, yet it is a poor dirty place, the inhabitants of which ſubſiſt wholly by 


fiſhing. 


Rum- 
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Ruuxxv is called Nzw-Rumxzy, to diſtinguiſh. it from an inconſiderable town 
within a mile and a half of it, called Old Rumney. New Rumney, 73 miles 
diſtant from London, is one of the cinque ports, and a corporation, governed by 
à mayor, jurats, and commonalty. ine | 6g ies „ine 1 


The two great meetings for all the cinque ports are held here, and the mem- 
bers belonging to this port are Old Rumney, Lydd, Bromehill, a ſmall town 
near Lydd, Orlaſton, a town not far from Rumney, and Dengyneſs, a town ſi- 


tuated half way between the ports of Rumney and Rye, in Suſſex. This town 


ſtands on a high gravelly hill, in the middle of a marſhy tract of country, twenty 
miles long, and eight broad, called Rumney Marſh. It ſubſiſts chiefly by graz- 
ing cattle in this marſh, which contains between 40,000 and 50,000 acres of firm 
fruitful land, the richeſt paſture in England. This marſh is the place from 
whence a ſet of ſmugglers called Owlers, from their going out in the duſk of the 
evening, have for many ages exported our wool to France. It is ſuppoſed to 
have been once covered by the ſea, and, as it is very, unwholſome, is but thinly 
inhabited, though it includes two towns and nineteen pariſhes, to which great 
(1 have be 

ourth, by the name of a bailiff, twenty-four jurats, and the commonalty of 
Rumney Marſh. In this marſh great trees are often diſcovered, lying at length 
under ground, as black as ebony, but fit for uſe when dried in the ſun. 

: > 

SanDwicn, ſo called from 8onvpic, the Saxon word for a ſandy creek, is ſituated 
at the bottom of a bay, near the mouth of the river Stour, and is 70 miles diſt- 
ant from London. Ir is a cinque port, and a corporation, governed by a mayor, 
jurats, and commonalty. The members belonging to Sandwich are Fordwich, 
a town lying a little to the eaſt of Canterbury, Deal, ſouth of Sandwich, Wal- 
mer, ſouth of Deal, Ramſgate and Sarre, two towns in the Iſle of Thanet, Sto- 
nar, on the other ſide of the Stour, oppoſite to Sandwich, and Brightlingſey, eight 


miles from Colcheſter, in Eſſex. . 


Sandwich was once walled round, and the wall is ſtill ſtanding on the north 
and welt ſides. On the fouth and eaſt it is ſecured by a rampart and ditch. Here 
are three churches, three hoſpitals, a cuſtom-houſe, a quay, and a free ſchool, 
built out of the ruins of a Carmelite mor aſtery, by Sir Roger Manwood, with 
an exhibition for ſending out two ſcholars every year to Lincoln College, in 


Oxford. Here are alſo two charity ſchoois, one for twenty-five boys, and the 


other, for twenty-five girls. - The harbour has been for many years ſo choaked up 
with ſands, and obſtructed by a ſhip of great burden of pope Paul the Fourth, 
which was ſunk in the channel, that it can receive only ſmall veſſels. 


The chief trade of the town is in ſhipping and malting, though it ſupplies the 
London markets with. carrots, and the ſeedſmen with the greateſt part of their 


ſtock for the kitchen garden. 


Deal is the place where almoſt all foreign ſhips, bound to and from London, 
and foreign parts, by way of the channel, generally ſtop, if homeward bound, to 
diſpatch letters, notifying their arrival, and to ſet paſſengers aſhore ; if outward 
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bound, to take in freſh proviſions, and to receive their laſt letters from their 


owners and friends. This town has a caſtle for the fecurity of the coaſt, which is 


alſo defended by a caſtle at Walmer, on the ſouth, and the caſtle of Sandown' on 
the north, all three built by king Henry the Eighth. Sandown caſtle conſiſts 
of four lunets, of very thick arched ſtone work, with many port holes for great 

uns. In the middle there is a large round tower, with a ciſtern at top, and un- 
nee an arched cavern, bomb proof. The whole is encompaſſed by a foſſe, 


over which there is a draw-bridge. 


SEVENOKE is ſaid to have taken its name from ſeven exceeding tall oaks that 
once ſtood near it. It is ſituated 23 miles from London, in the road to Tun- 
bridge and Rye, and is a corporation, governed by a warden and aſſiſtants. 
Here is an hoſpital for maintaining poor old people, and a ſchool for educating 

r children, built and endowed by Sir William Sevenoke, who was lord mayor 
of London in 1418, and is ſaid to have been a foundling, brought up by ſome 
rſon of this town, whence he took his name. John Potkyn, who lived in the 
reign of king Henry the Eighth, was a great benefactor to the ſchool, and the 
revenues being augmented by queen Elizabeth, it was thence called queen Eliza- 
beth's free ſchool. It was rebuilt in 1727, and the ſtile of the corporation is the 
wardens and aſſiſtants of the town and pariſh of Sevenoke, and of queen Eliza- 
beth's free ſchool there. This town has alſo a charity ſchool for fifteen boys, 


TENTERDEN is 60 miles diſtant from London, and is a member of the cinque 


| pau of Rye, to which it was annexed in the reign of king Henry the Sixth. 
t 


is an ancient borough, now governed by a mayor and jurats. The ſteeple of 
the church here is remarkably lofty, and is proverbially ſaid to have been the 
cauſe of ſome dangerous ſands in the channel, called Godwin Sands. Theſe 
ſands were a tract of ground near the Iſle of Thanet, belonging to Godwin, earl 
of Kent, which lying low, were defended from the ſea by a great wall, that re- 
quired conſtant care to uphold it. This tract was afterwards given to St. Auſ- 
tin's monaſtery, near Canterbury, and the abbat neglecting the wall, while he 
was taken up in building Tenterden ſteeple, the ſea broke in and overflowed the 

round, leaving the ſands upon it. It 1s now a bank, that runs parallel to the 
— about a league and an half from it, and near three leagues in length; at 
low water it is dry, and, by breaking the force of the ſea on the ſouth-weſt and 
ſouth-eaſt, makes the Downs a better road than it would be without it: yet ſhip: 
have been frequently loſt upon it, when the wind blowed hard at ſouth-eaſt, caſt. 
by-north, or eaſt-north-eaſt. Here is a free ſchool, and formerly there was a 


manufacture of cloth. 


TuNBRIDGE, or the Town of Bridges, was thus called on account of its bridges, 
of which it had five; one over the river Medway, and the reſt over different 
branches of that river. It is 29 miles diſtant from London. Moſt of the houſes 
are ill built, and the ſtreets worſe paved; the church is a modern ſtructure, and 
there is a free ſchool, erected by Sir Andrew Judd, lord mayor of London, a 
native of this place, who appointed the Skinners company truſtees of the cha- 
rity, on which an eſtate was ſettled by. parliament, in the reign of queen Eliza- 


berth. 5 | 
59 | About 
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About four or five miles ſouth of this town are Tunbridge Wells, ſituated for 


the moſt part in the ſame pariſh, and at the bottom of three hills, called Mount 


Sinai, Mount Ephraim, and Mount Pleaſant, on each of which are good houſes, 
and fine fruit gardens, but the wells are 2 from a ſpring in the neighbour- 
ing pariſh of Spelhurſt, The water of theſe wells is a Wade ſaid to be of 
great efficacy in cold, chronical diſeaſes, in weakneſſes of the nerves, and a bad 
digeſtion. The principal well is walled in, and paved like a ciſtern, and there 
are two paved walks running from it, in one of which is a long covered gal- 
lery for a band of muſick, and for the company to walk under in bad weather; 
and there is alſo a row of ſhops and coffee rooms, and a public room to dance 
in. There is a good market on the other fide, and behind the wells is a chapel 
of eaſe to the pariſh church, where divine ſervice is performed twice a-day, dur- 
ing the months of June, July, and Auguſt, which is the ſeaſon for drinki 
the water. Seventy poor children are wholly maintained here, by the contribu- 
tions of the company at the wells, which are alſo the chief ſupport of the chap- 
lain. The air 1s excellent, all viſions very reaſonable, and of the beſt wild 
_ fowl, particularly the wheat-car, here is great plenty. h 


WISTRAu is 23 miles diſtant from London, and is remarkable only for a 
houſe, called the Squerries, which was built here by a late earl of Jerſey. 


WorLwicn, or WooLwicn, ſtands upon the river Thames, at the diſtance of 
nine miles from London. It is rendered conſiderable by a dock, the oldeſt in 


the kingdom, for building ſhips of war, and by a gun yard, called the Warren or 


park. In this dock more ſhips have been built, than in any other two docks in 
the kingdom; in the Warren, artillery of all kinds and dimenſions are caſt, and 
a company of matroſſes are employed here to make up cartridges, and to charge 
bombs, carcaſſes, and grenadoes, for the public ſervice. There are many yards, 
ware-houſes, and magazines of military and naval ſtores at this place, and an 
academy has lately been eſtabliſhed here, for teaching military mathematics, and 
whatever elſe relates to the attack and defence of fortified places. 


A guard ſhip generally reſides here, eſpecially in time of war, and the largeſt 
ſhips may ſafely ride in this place, even at low water. The church of this town 
was lately rebuilt in a handſome manner. 


WRrROTHAM, or WorTHam, is ſaid to have taken its name from the great 
- abundance of the herb called wort, which grows near it. It is 25 miles diſtant 
from London, and in the church are ſixteen ſtalls, ſuppoſed to have been made 


for the clergy attending the archoiſhop of Canterbury, who formerly had a pa- 
lace here. | | wy 


Wyre, ſo called from its ancient name Vaga, is diſtant 57 miles from London, 
and ſtands upon the bank of the river Stour, over which it has a bridge. Here 
is a church, which was formerly collegiate, and has been rebuilt ſince the year 
1706, the old one having been We reduced to ruins, by the fall of the tower. 
Here alſo is a charity ſchool, founded by lady Joanna Thornhill. This town 
has a harbour for barges. 
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Britain ſup- Some have imagined that Britain was anciently joined to the continent of Eu- 
ou to have rope by an iſthmus, reaching from Dover to Calais, in France, and that the ſes 


en joined to . . . 1 
the continene, frequently breaking in upon it, at length waſhed it away. 


* 


Remarkable In the reign of king Henry the Fourth, Hith ſuffered greatly by peſtilence, 
circumitances which was ſecreted by a fire, that in one day deſtroyed 200 houſes ; ſoon after, 
88 © five of the ſhips which this town, as a cinque port, was obliged to fit out for 
f the ſervice of the crown, were ſunk, and one hundred men were drowned. 
Theſe misfortunes ſo diſpirited the ſurviving inhabitants, that they were about 

to quit the place, but the king encouraged them to remain in it, by releafing 


them for a time from the ſervice which their town owed him as a cinque port. 


Upon the 6th of April, in the year 1580, an . happened in this 
town, which rung the church bells, and damaged many houſes. 


In April 1739, as ten perſons, who came to take a view from the ſteeple of 
this town, were waiting 1n the porch for the keys of the church, the ſteeple fell 
down, and did none of them any hurt ; but if the keys had been ready a few 
minutes ſooner, they muſt all have fallen with it, and would probably have been 
cruſhed to pieces,. or buried under the ruins. 


In a vault under this church, there are ſeveral thouſand ſkulls and other bones 
of a gigantic ſize, placed in a regular manner, with an inſcription, purporting 
that they are the remains of Daniſh ſoldiers, killed 1n a battle near this place, 
before the Norman conqueſt. 


Between January 1730, and February 1738, a powder mill, upon the river 
Darent, near Dartford, was blown up four times, but the laſt time no perſon 
was hurt, though all the fervants belonging to the mill were buſy in their fe- 
veral employments. | 


Surpriſing in- Upon a tomb ſtone in the church of Lenham, there is an inſcription, ſigni 

Rances of fer- ing that Mary Honeywood, the wife of Robert Honeywood, Efq; of Charing, 

wity aud lon- near this town, had, at the time of her death, 367 deſcendants, of which ſixteen 

WO were children of her own body, 114 grandchildren, 228 great grandchildren, 
and nine in the fourth generation. | 


At Barfreſton, about five miles fouth-weſt of Sandwich, there was a funeral in 
the year 1700, very remarkable for the train of old people that attended it: the 
perſon buried was the miniſter of the place, aged 96; the funeral ſermon was 

' preached by another of the age of 82, the ſervice was read by one of 87, the 
pariſh clerk, ſexton, and his wife, were each above 80, and ſeveral perſons at- 
tended from Coldred, rhe neighbouring pariſh, that were above 100 years old. 


An amazing There is a ridge of chalky hills, reaching all the way from Folkſtone to Dover, 
phzaome- ſome of which, in the neighbourhood of Folkſtone, we are told, in No. 349 of 
— The Philoſophical Tranſafions, had been obſerved to ſink conſiderably in the laſt 


century. | 
In 
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In 1683, as ſome men were digging at Hunton, near Maidſton, they diſco- Extraordina- 
vered, at the depth of about fix yards, a ſtratum of ſea ſhells, an inch thick and ry foſſils. 
ſeveral yards ſquare, which, however ſtrange, is not uncommon in places much 
more remote from the ſea. | 


At Chartham, a village upon the river Stour, about three miles ſouth of Can- 
terbury, as ſome perſons were ſinking a well, in the year 1668, they found, at 
the depth of about ſeventeen feet, a parcel of petrified bones, of an uncommon 
ſize and figure, among which were four perfect teeth, almoſt as large as a man's 
hand. Some believed them to be the bones of a marine animal, which had pe- 
riſhed there, upon a ſuppoſition that the long vale, of twenty miles or more, 
through which the river Stour runs, was formerly an arm of the ſea. Some were 
of opinion that they are the bones of an elephant; many elephants are ſaid to 
have been brought over into Britain by the emperor Claudius, who landed near 
Sandwich, and might probably come this way-in his march to the Thames. 
The ſhape and ſize of theſe teeth are thought to agree with thoſe of an elephant, 
and the depth at which they were found, is accounted for by the continual 
waſhing down of the earth from the hills. | 


At Evering, a village between Elham and Dover, there ſometimes is a ſtream A vulgar 
of water, from no viſible head or {pring, that will carry a veſſel of good burden. omen. 
This the people in the neighbourhood conſider as the preſage of ſome public 
calamity. | | . 


At St. Peters, in the Iſle of Thanet, a monſtrous fiſh was left on ſhore, in the xonſrous 
year 1574, which is ſaid to have roared ſo loud, that it was heard at a mile's diſt- fihes. 
ance. It was ſixty- ſix feet long, and fourteen thick; one of its eyes is ſaid to 
have been more than ſix horſes could draw in a cart, and its liver to have been 
two carts lcad. : | 


At Wolwich a grampus was taken, Auguſt 13th, 1627, which meaſured 
thirty feet long, and was five feet thick. | 


In the year 1236, the marſhes near Wolwich were overflowed by the Thames, Inundations. 
ſo that many of the inhabitants periſhed, together with vaſt numbers of cattle ; | 
and in the reign of James the Firſt, another inundation laid many acres of 
meadow under water, which have never been recovered. | 


Rumney Marſh is remarkable for the devaſtations made in it by the ſea, in the 
reign of king Edward the Firſt, when whole villages, with their inhabitants, 
were deſtroyed, a conſiderable river, called the Rother, thrown out of its uſual 
courſe, and a paſſage opened for it nearer to Rye, in Suſſex, through which it 
flows at this day. | | EP 


N 


As this county is nearer the continent than any other, and the only part of 
our coaſt that can be diſcovered from thence with the naked eye, it was probably 
inhabited before any other part of the iſland, ſuppoſing Britain to have been 

| Ren, | Og peopled 
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peopled from France, which has been the opinion of many judicious writers, ad 


of Cæſar himſelf, as we are told in his Commentaries. It was the county by 
which the Romans invaded the iſland, and it was then governed by 


four petty 
princes, whoſe names were Cyngetorix, Carvilius, Taximagulus, and Segonax. 


When the Roman government was firſt eſtabliſhed in Britain, this county was 
put under the juriſdiction of the governor of Britannia Prima; but afterwards, 
the ſea coaſt, which probably on account of the depredations of the Saxons, was 
called Littus Saxonicum, or x Saxon Shore, had a peculiar governor, called the 
count of the Saxon Shore, and it was no doubt in imitation of this government 
that William the Conqueror appointed a governor of this coaſt, called the war- 


den of the cinque ports. 


Gavelkind. 


Ancient pri- 
vileges of the 
cinque ports. 


During the Saxon heptarchy, of which Kent was the firſt kingdom, it was go- 
verned by ſeventeen kings ſucceſſively; the firſt was Hengiſt, the laſt Baldred, 


who being conquered by Egbert, Kent became a part of the Weſt Saxon king- 
dom, and fo continued till the Norman conqueſt. KF 


The inhabitants of this county are ſaid to have been the firſt in England that 
were converts to Chriſtianity, and by their courage and reſolution, they retained 
ſome privileges, which the inhabitants of every other county loſt, by a capitu- 
lation with William the Conqueror, particularly a tenure called Gavelkind, by 
virtue of which, firſt, Every man poſſeſſed of lands in this county. 1s in a man- 
ner a freeholder, not being bound by copyhold, cuſtomary” tenure, or tenant 
right, as they are in other parts of England. Secondly, The male heirs, and in 
default of ſuch, the female, ſhare all the lands alike. Thirdly, The lands of a bro- 
ther, if he have no legal iſſue, are ſhared by all the ſurviving brethren. Fourthly, 
An heir, when fifteen years, is of age to fell or alienate. Fifthly, Though the 
anceſtor be convicted of felony or murder, the heirs ſhall enjoy his inheritance ; 
and this is alluded to by the Kentiſh proverb; The father to the bough, and 


the ſon to the plough ;* but this privilege extends not to treaſon, piracy, out- 
lawry, or abjuring the realm. p 5 


The privileges anciently annexed to the cinque ports and their dependants, 
were, Firſt, Exemption from all taxes and toll. Secondly, Cognizance of all courts, 
and a power to oblige all that lived in their juriſdiction to plead in their courts. 
Thirdly, A power to take toll in their markets, and to puniſh offenders in their 
own bounds. Fourthly, A power to puniſh murderers and fugitives from juſtice. 
Fitthly, To have pillory and tumbrel, or cucking-frool. Sixthiy, A power to pu- 
niſh foreigners, as well as natives, Hr theft. Seventhly, A power to raife mounds 
or banks in any man's lands, againſt breaches of the ſea. Eighthly, To appropri- 
ate to their own uſe all loſt goods and wandering cattle, if not claimed within a 
year and day. Ninthly, To have the commons, and be at liberty to cut down the 
trees growing upon them. Tenthly, To convert to their own uſes, ſuch goods 
as they found floating on the ſea, goods thrown out of ſhips in a ſtorm, -and 
goods driven aſhore, when no wreck or ſhip was to be ſeen, . 11thly, To be 
a guild or a fraternity, and to be allowed the franchiſes of court leet and court 
baron, 12thly, A power to aſſemble at Shepway, and keep a portmote, or par- 
liament, for the cinque ports, to puniſh all infringers of their privileges, * 

a by- 
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by-laws, and hear all appeals from the inferior courts. 1 zthly, Their barons 
to have the privilege of ſupporting the canopy over the king's head at his coro- 
nation. i 56 


The ſervice required of the cinque ports, in recompence for the privileges they Service re- 
enjoyed, was to fit out fifty-ſeven ſhips, each manned with twenty-one men and duited an- 
a boy, with which they were to attend the king's fervice for fifteen days, at their _ 1 me 
own charge, and if the ſtate of affairs .. their aſſiſtance any longer, they * 
were to be paid by the crown. The number of ſhips required from 1 of theſe 
four ports was as follows: Sandwich, with its members, five, Dover, and its 
members, twenty-one, Hith five, and Rumney, with the towns dependant, five 
more. 


The city of Canterbury was called Durovernum and Darvernum, by the Antiquit'es of 
Romans, which name ſome derive from the Britiſh word Durwbern, which is ſaid Canterbury. 
to ſignify a rapid river, and to have been applied to this town becauſe the Stour 
here flows with ſome impetuoſity. This city is ſaid by hiſtorians to have been 
built by one. Rudhurdibras, or Lud Rudibras, a king of the Britons, upwards 
of goo years before the Chriſtian æra, and called Caer Kent, that is the eity of 
Kent. That this was a city of importance in time of the Roman., appears from 
the Itinerary of Antoninus, from the Roman coins frequently dug up here, and 
from ſome remains of a military way and Roman cauſeys, leading from hence to 
Dover and the town of Limme near Hith. Vortiger, king of the Britons, re- 
ſided here after the Romans, and yielded this city to the Saxons, in whoſe 
time the chief magiſtrate was called a præfect, afterwards a portreeve, and in 
1011, the king's provoſt of Canterbury. It appears that at the time of the con- 
queſt, the juriſdictions of the king and the archbiſhop lay intermixed, and that 
though the archbiſhop had a mint and ſome other conſiderable privileges, yet 
the king had the ſupreme royalty till William Rufus gave the city, without any 
reſervation, to biſhop Anſelm. ' ey 


The cathedral church of this city was partly built in time of the Romans, by 
Lucius, the firſt Chriſtian king of the Britons z and here the converted Britons 
worſhipped, till the pagan Saxons drove them beyond the Severn; but when 
Ethelbert, king of Kent, about the year 600, had been converted by St. Auguſ- 
tine, he gave him this church, together with his palace, and the royalty of the 
city and its territories, upon which the archiepiſcopal ſee was removed from Lon- 
don to this city. When this cathedral became the metropolitan church, Auguſ- 
tine immediately repaired and conſecrated it, by the name of Chriſt Church, but 
it was rifled and burnt in 1011, together with the reſt of the city, by the Danes. 
King Canute however had it repaired, and preſented his crown of gold to it, but 
in 1043 it was again much defaced by fire. Afterwards Lanfrac, the archbiſhop, 
totally rebuilt it, together with the palace, and dedicated it anew to the honour 
of the Holy Trinity ; but in the reign of Henry the Firſt, it was dedicated again 
in the preſence of the king and queen, and of David king of Scotland, and many 
of the biſhops and nobility of both kingdoms, by the name of Chriſt Church. 
In 1174 it was again deſtroyed by fire, but was begun to be rebuilt in the reign 
of king Stephen, though not compleated till that of Henry the Fifth. 3 
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This cathedral, beſore the reformation, had no leſs than thirty-ſeven altars. 
Here lie interred the bodies of Henry the Fourth, and his queen, Joan, beſides 
thoſe of ſix other vun thoſe of Edward the Black Prince, and of other prin- 


ces, cardinals, archbiſhops, and other great men; and St. Auguſtine, with the 
ſeven archbiſhops that immediately ſucceeded him, lie buried in one vault. Theſe 
archbiſhops were Auguſtine, Laurentius, Mellitus, Juſtus, Honorius, Deus-dedit, 
and Theodoſius, in honour of whom the following verſes were engraven on mar- 


ble in this vault : 


Septem ſunt angli primates & protopatres, 
Septem rectores, ſeptem coeloque triones ; 
Septem ciſtern vitæ, ſeptemque lucerne ;, + 


Et ſeptem palme regni, ſeptemque corone, » 
Septem ſunt ſtellæ, quas hec tenet area cellæ. 


In this church was a ſhrine of Thomas Becket, archbiſhop of Canterbury, fo 
rich, by the conſtant offerings made to it for ſeveral ages, that the celebrated 
Eraſmus, who ſaw it, tells us, that the chapel, to which there was an aſcent 
from the' choir, glittered all over with jewels of ineſtimable value, and that 
through the whole church there appeared a profuſion of more than royal ſplendor. 
Gold was one of the meaneſt treaſures of this ſhrine, and Dugdale obſerves, 
that at the general diſſolution of religious houſes, the plate and jewels belonging 
to this tomb, filled two great cheſts, each of which required eight men to re- 


niove it. 


Here are ſtill ſeveral religious ruins, particularly the walls of a chapel, ſaid to 
have been a Chriſtian temple, before the time of Auguſtine, and by him conſe- 
crated to St. Pancras; and near it is a little room, ſaid to have been king Ethel- 


bert's temple, while he was a Pagan. | 


This city was ſurrounded by. ſtrong walls, chiefly of flint, and fortified by a 
great number of towers, a deep ditch on the out-ſide, and a rampart within. 
Here allo was a caſtle, ſuppoſed to have been built by the Saxons, the decayed 
bulwarks of which {till appear, on the ſouth fide of the city. The two gates of 
a monaſtery, dedicated to St. Augultine, are till ſtanding, and both very ſtately. 
The fite of this monaſtery took up a great compaſs of ground, is ſurrounded 
with a very high wall, and was for ſome time the burying place of the kings 


and archbiſhops. 


At Canterbury there was anciently, not only a mint, but a royal exchange; and 
the antiquities of this city are ſo numerous, that ſeveral folio volumes have 


been written upon the ſubject, and are ſtill extant. 


Awiquitizs o The caſtle at Rocheſter is ſuppoſed to have been built by William the Con- 


Rocheſter. 


queror, and the cathedral to have been originally erected by Ethelbert, king of 
Kent, who dedicated it to St. Andrew, and made Rocheſter an epiſcopal ſee. 
It was repaired upon its original plan, in the - time of William the Conqueror, by 
Gundolph, biſhop of this dioceſe, who is ſaid to have been an architect, and to 
have duected the building of the caſtle by the king's order. 

| The 
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The ancient military way, called Watling Street, croſſing Kent, from Shooters 
Hill, near Blackheath, to Dover, runs directly through this city. 


© On the north fide of the north-weſt tower of the cathedral church, is the effigy 


of biſhop Gundulph; and here are walls four yards thick, which are the remains 
of a great tower, called Gundulph's Tower. ah? 


Maidſton was anciently reckoned the third among the principal cities of Bri- — of Maid- 
tain ; it was then called Caer Medwag, or Caer Nr] and having been a ſton. 
Roman ſtation, is judged by Camden to be the Vagniacæ mentioned by An- 
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The town of Dover, in the time of its proſperity, had twenty-one wards, each — of Dover. 
of which furniſhing a ſhip of war for the ſervice of the crown, and maintainin ; 
it forty days at its own expence, had a licenſed packet-boat in conſideration o 
that ſervice; and according to the Tower records, the fare to France in one of 

theſe packets, was thus ſettled in the time of Richard the Second: for a ſingle paſ- 
ſenger, in the ſummer time, ſixpence, in the winter, one ſhilling; for a horſe, in 
ſummer, one ſhilling and ſixpence, and in winter two ſhillings, | 


In the caſtle of this town are two very old keys, and a braſs trumpet, like a 
horn, ſaid to have been kept here ever ſince the time of Julius Cæſar. There is 
alſo in this place a braſs gun, reckoned the longeſt in the world, of the moſt 
curious workmanſhip, which was preſented by the States of Utrecht to queen 
Elizabeth, and is her pocket piſtol. It is twenty-two feet long, requires 
fifteen pounds of powder, and, it is ſaid, will carry a ball ſeven miles; but the 
greateſt antique curioſity in this town, is a Roman pharos, or watch-tower, ſtand- 
ing at the weſt end of an old church, ſaid to have been built by Lucius, the firſt 
Chriſtian king in Britain; and upon a rock, over againſt the caſtle, there are 
the remains of another Roman watch-tower, called Bredenſtone, and by the vulgar 
Devil's Drop, from the ſtrength of the . mortar; and here the conſtable of the 
caſtle, who is always lord warden of the cinque ports, is ſworn into his office, 


Richborough, ſituated on the bank of the Stour, about a mile north of Sand- of Rich- 
wich, 'was in the time of the Romans a great city, and flouriſhed under the borough. 
Saxons z it was alſo a famous harbour before its port was choaked up with ſand, 
and was the place where the Roman forces uſually landed, and from whence they 
ſailed to the continent. It is called Rutupiæ, by-Ptolemy, Portus Rhutupenſis, by 
Tacitus, and Rbitupis Portus, by Antoninus. Here the Romans built a caſtle, 
which was deſtroyed by the Danes, together with the city, the ſite of which is 
now a corn-field, where, when the corn is grown up, the courſe of the ſtreets croſ- 
ſing each other may eaſily be diſcovered, for there the corn grows conſiderably 
thinner than in other places. Theſe croſſings, the neighbouring inhabitants com- 
monly call St. Auguſtine's Croſs. The walls of the city on three ſides are nearly 
entire, and in ſome places twenty-five and thirty feet high, without any ditch. 
Here are alſo ſome remains of the old walls of a tower, built with flints and long 
bricks, of the old Britiſh make, and cemented with a fort of ſand, which by time 


is become as hard as a ſtone. Roman coins, both of gold and ſilver, . have often 
been found in this place. . | 
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An amphi- In the way from hence to Sandwich, upon an eminence, are the remains of 
theatre. an amphitheatre, made of turf, ſuppoſed to have been deſigned for the exerciſe 
or diverſion of a Roman garriſon. eim 


Tumuli. Before Sandwich gates are two Roman fumuli, and to the ſouth, on the ſea 
ſhore, are fix large Celtic tumuli. | | | 


The Iſland of Shepey, or Sheepey, thus called on account of the great num- 
ber of ſheep uſually fed here, is thought by Mr. Camden, ta have been the To- 
tiatis of Ptolemy. In all the marſhy parts of this iſland, there are ſeveral tumuli, 
which the inhabitants generally term coterels, and are ſuppoſed to have been caſt 
up in memory of ſome Daniſh officers buried here. 


Caverns. In the heath and fields near Crayford, are ſeveral caves, from ten to twenty 
fathoms deep, narrow at the mouth, and wide at the bottom. They are formed 
like thoſe already mentioned, on the other ſide of the Thames, at Eaſt Tilbury, 
in Eſſex, and might therefore have been dug for the ſame purpoſe, though ſome 
ſuppoſe them to have been receptacles for the wives, children, and moveables 
of the Saxons, when they were at war with the Britons. 1 


A Roman Lenham is thought by Mr. Camden, to be the Durolenum or Durolevum of the 
town. Romans, mentioned by Antoninus, which however is by others diſputed. 


An ancient A caſtle was built upon the ſouth ſide of the river Medway, near Tunbridge, - 

calile, by Richard earl of Clare, natural fon to Richard the Firſt, duke of Noridddy. 
who exchanged lands in that dutchy, for the ſame quantity, here. This caſtle, 
by the ruins which ſtill remain, appears to have been very large. | 


King Henry Sittingbourn, a great thoroughfare between Rocheſter and Canterbury, is re- 

the Fifth markable for an inn, ſtill known by the ſign of the Red Lion, where John Nor- 

r-eated at the wood, a neighbouring gentleman, gave an entertainment to king Henry the 

ao So Fifth, and his retinue, on their return from France, the whole expence of 

= 5" which was no more than 9s. 9d. wine being then ſold at two-pence. a-pint,, 
and all other things proportionably cheap. | 


Antiquities f Folkſtone appears to have been a conſiderable town in the time of the Ro- 

Folkitone. mans, from the great number of Roman coins and bricks frequently found in it. 
It flouriſhed alſo under the Saxons, when it had five churches, four of which were 
deſtroyed in the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, by earl Godwin and his fons.. 


At the ſouth part of the town, there was a caſtle built by Eadbald, king of 
Kent, above 1000 years ago, which falling to decay, about the year 1068, a 
fort was built upon the ſame foundation, out of the materials of the old caſtle, 
and the ruins of that fort are viſible to this day. Upon a hill in this town, ſtill 
called Caſtle-hill, there was a watch tower, now in ruins. 


— of Deal, Deal is called Dola, by Julius Cæſar, who is ſuppoſed to have landed here, in 
his ſecond deſcent upon Britain, on the 26th day of Auguſt “. | 


® As demonſtrated in No. 193, of the Phil. ſopbical Tran/a2ions, by Dr. Halley. The 


* 
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The ſea ſhore in this place is thrown up into long ridges, like ramparts, which 
ſome ſuppoſe to have been done by the wind, but which Camden ſuppoſes to 
have been the work of Julius Cæſar, and intended to ſerve as a ſort of ſhip cam 
for he tells us, that he was ten days and nights making ſuch a camp, for 
reception of his ſhattered fleet, to ſecure, it both againſt ſtorms, and the Britons, 
who made ſeveral attempts upon his navy, but without ſucceſs; and to ſupport 
this conjecture, Camden ab obſerves, that the neighbouring inhabitants call 


theſe ramparts Rome's Work, which is as much as to ſay, the Work of the Ro- 
mans. 


The Ifle of Thanet, ſuppoſed to have derived its name from Þznet, moiſt or — of che Ille 
watery, it being ſurrounded with water, was the firſt place given to the Saxons by of Thanet, 
the Britiſh king Vortigern, when he ſent for their aſſiſtance. againſt the Scots and 
Picts, and here it was that the Danes began their ravages on England. 


Feverſham is ſo ancient a town, that in the year 802, it was a royal demeſne, — of Fever- 
and called in king Kenulph's charter, the King's Little Town. King Athelſtan, in ſham. 
903, ſummoned a great council here, in which he enacted ſeveral laws. Here 
alſo a ſtately abbey was erected by king Stephen, who, with his queen Maud, 
lies buried in it, together with Euſtace, their ſon. Two mean gate-houſes of 
this abbey are ſtill ſtanding. W 


The kings of Kent had a palace at Milton, which was caſtellated, and ſtood A Saxon 
near the place where the church now ſtands, but was burnt down m Edward the palace. 
Confeſſor's time, by earl Godwin. N ; 


On Kemſley Downs, beyond the church of this town, are the ruins of a forti- Remains of 
fication, overgrown with buſhes, and therefore called Caſtle-ruff, which was other ancient 
built by Haſtings the pirate, in the time of king Alfred; and there ſtill remain buildings. 
the ditches and part of the ſtone-work of another fort, erected by that king, 
againſt the pirate, on the other fide of the water, in the Iſle of Shepey, called 
Bavord Caſtle. 


In the eaſt part of the town of Graveſend, there is ſtill remaining the body of 
an old chapel, which ſeems to have belonged to ſome monaſtery, 


Charlton, a pleaſant village on the edge of Blackheath, in the road from Horn 
Greenwich to Wolwich, is remarkable for a fair, held on St. Luke's Day, called 
Horn-fair, being the only one of its kind in England. It conſiſts of a frolickſome 
mob, who, after a printed ſummons, diſperſed through the ſeveral towns and 
country around, meet at a place called Cuckold's Point, near Deptford, whence 
they march in proceſſion through that town and Greenwich, to Charlton, with 
horns of divers kinds upon their heads. This aſſembly uſed to be infamous for 
great rudeneſs and indecency, but is now kept in tolerable order by conſtables, 
who are ordered to attend; and a ſermon is now preached at the church of Charl- 
ton, in the fair time. We have no account of the origin of this whimſical fair, 
but by tradition, which ſays, that king John, or ſome other of our kings, who 
had a palace at Eltham, in the neighbourhood, having been out a hunting, and 
rambled from his company to 2 little hamlet, took a liking to the —_— 
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fair. 
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of a cottage, whom he found alone, and that having prevailed over her modeſty, 
the huſband furprized them together, and vowing to kill them both, the king 
was obliged to Hoover himſelf, and to compound for their ſafety by a preſent 
of a purſe of gold, and a grant of all the land from this place to that now called 
Cuckold's Point, beſides making him maſter of the whole hamlet; and that in 
memory of this grant, and the occaſion of it, the huſband eſtabliſhed a fair here 
for the ſale of horns and all forts of goods made of horn, which are ſtill the chief 
articles fold at this fair, a 5 


A Roman At Keſton, a village about three miles ſouth of Bromley, there is a fortifica- 

camp. tion, the area of which is incloſed with very high treble ramparts, and deep 
ditches, near two miles in compaſs. It is ſuppoſed to be a work of the Romans, 
but at what time is uncertain. | | 


/ 


Some obſerving that the river Ravenſbourn riſes at Keſton Heath, near this 
camp, conjecture it to be the ſame which Cæſar made, when the Britons gave 
him the laſt battle, with their united forces, juſt before he paſſed the Thames, 
in purſuit of Caſſivelaunus; and ſuppoſe that the name Neon favours this con- 
jecture, becauſe the Britons called him Kzfer, and not Czſar ; but others, who 
think that Cæſar had not time to caſt up ſuch a work, and that if he had fo em- 
ployed his army, he would have mentioned ſo conſiderable a thing in his Com- 
mentaries, are of opinion, that this is the only remains of the ancient Noviomagus, 
which Camden, and after him Dr. Gale, in his Comment upon the Itinerary of An- 
toninus, place at Woodcot, or Woocot, near Epſom, a market town of Surry. 


An ancient Near Aylesford, about four miles north of Maidſton, under the fide of a very 
monument. high chalky hill, there is a heap of huge ſtones, ſome ſtanding endwiſe, and 
others lying acroſs, called by the common people Kett's, or Keith-coty-houſe, and 
ſuppoſed to be the rombs of Kentigern and Horbus, two Daniſh princes, killed 
here in battle with the Britons; or as ſome ſay, with Vortinas Hengiſt the 


SAXON, , 


Antiquities of Reculver, upon the fea fide, about eight miles north-eaſt of Canterbury, is: the 

Reculver, Regulbium of the Romans. It is ſaid that Severus, emperor of Rome, about the 
year 205, built a caſtle at this place, which he fortified againſt the Britons, and 
that Ethelbert, one of the kings of Kent, erected a palace here, the compaſs of 
which is ſtill viſible, from the ruins of an old wall. Several Roman veſſels, eiſ- 
terns,” and cellars, beſides vaſt numbers of coins, rings, bracelets, and other cu- 
rious antiquities, have frequently been difcovered here, which ſerve to ſhow that 
this was anciently a very conſiderable place, though now the ſea has carried away 
the greateſt part of the ground that the town formerly ſtood upon. 


4A ear At Tunſtall, near Sittingbourn, in January 1738, ſeveral hundred broad pieces 

trove. of gold were found, by a poor boy, in a coppice, who not knowing what 2 
were, and playing with them at a farmer's near Canterbury, the farmer got 
ſeſſion of them; but not keeping it ſecret, was obliged to refund 624 of them 
to the crown, though Sir John Hales claimed the whole, upon a fuppoſition that 
his anceſtor had concealed them there during the civil wars in the reign of king 


Charles the Firſt. | 
| Chilham, 


x 
the place where Julius Cæſar en 
to have been at firſt called al- bam, that is Falius's Station, of which the preſent 
name may be a corruption. Near this town there is a n barrow, d Jul 
Laber, which is thought to be the grave of Luberius Dorus, the tribune, who 
was killed by the Britons in the march of the Romans from that camp. 
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north of Wye, and near the river Stour, is ſuppoſed to be Antiquities of 
in his ſecond expedition into Britain, and Chilbam. 


Newenden, a little village upon the river Rother, about four miles ſouth-eaſt of — of News 
Cranbrook, is, in the opinion of Camden, the haven ealled by the Notitia of An- enden. 


toninus, Anderida, by the ancient Britons Caer Andred, and by the Saxons An- 
dnedycear cen. The Romans, to defend this coaſt againſt the Saxon pirates, 
place here a band of the Abulci, under the count or lord warden of the Saxon 

hore ; it was then a famous city, and continued to be the chief place for ſtrength 
in this fide of the county, till about the year 488, when the firſt king of the 
South Saxons beſieged and took it by ſtorm from the Britons, put them all to 
the fword, and razed it to the ground. It was however rebuilt in the reign of 


Edward the Firſt, and was. then called Newenden, that is, in reſpect of the old 
town, 4 New Town in a Valley. 


At Wrotham, a conſiderable: quantity of old Britiſh filver coins was dug up in — of wro- 
the laſt century; and not many years ago a quantity of ſmall ſolid pieces of braſs bam. 


were found in a you not far from hence, called the Camps, ſuppoſed. to have 
been remains of the weapons or armour of ſome military officer interred there. 


At Hith the captain of the Turnacenſes had his ſtation, under the count of — of Hiths 


the Saxon ſnore; and from hence to Canterbury is a paved mili 


yr tary way, called 
Stoney Street, which is eaſily diſcovered to be a Roman work. TIE N 


At a little diſtance from this town is Limme, where, upon the ſide of a hill, — of Linme, 


are the remains of a caſtle, which included ten acres of land; and the ruins of Ro- 
man walls may be ſeen almoſt to the bottom of the marſhes. This is a noble 
piece of antiquity, and there ſeems to be no doubt, but that it was the Portus 
Lemanis of the Romans, though now. its port, as well as thoſe of its two neigh- 
bouring towns, Weſt Hith and Eaſt, Hith, both which owe their original to 
this town, is choaked up with ſand : yet ſtill it has the horn and mace, and other 
tokens left of its ancient grandeur. It uſed to be the place where the lord war- 
den of the cinque ports was ſworn, at his entrance upon his office; and. there 


have been ſeveral coins and other Roman antiquities found in, its neighbour- 
hood. os; 


'ECELESIASTECAL ANTIGdUITIES. 


Ethelbert, king of Kent, upon his converſion to Chriſtianity, having given his 
palace at Canterbury to St. Auguſtine, and the monks that came over with him, 
they immediately began a monaſtery there, and repairing an old church, which is. 
now the cathedral, and is ſaid to have been founded and filled with- monks, be- 
fore the Romans left this iſland, dedicated it to the honour of Jeſus. Chriſt. This. 
was, by the archbiſhops,. made their cathedral, and for the moſt part was under 
the care of a dean and ſecular canons, till archbiſhop Ealfric, in the year 100, 
turned them out, and put monks in their place; but the ſeculars ſoon after ſeem 


to 
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to have repoſſeſſed themſelves, and continued till biſhop Lanfrac, about the year 
1080, rebuilt the cathedral and the adjacent buildings, and repleniſhed them with 
one hundred and fifty Benediftine monks; From this time the monaſtery was 
often ſtiled the church or priory of the Holy Trinity, as well as Chriſt Church; 
and beſides the great offerings at Thomas of Becket's ſhrine, it was upon the 
general diſſolution of religious houſes, endowed with a yearly revenue of 
23871. 138. 3d. clear. | 4 


EKing Ethelbert, upon the farther perſuaſion of St. Auguſtine, in the year 605, 

founded another noble monaſtery here, and dedicated it to St. Peter and St. 
Paul; but after St. Auguſtine, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, was buried here; 
this place was called St. Auguſtine's Abbey. The monks were of the Bene- 
dictine order, and were endowed upon the diſſolution with 1413 l. 4s. 11 d. per 
annum. | | 0 


It is ſaid, that in theſe early Saxon times, there was, within the walls, on the 
ſouth part of this city, a monaſtery, built in honour of St. Mildred, whoſe laſt 


abbat's name was Altwic. 


Without the north gate of this city, Lanfrac, archbiſhop of Canterbury, about 
the year 1084, founded and endowed with 7ol. per annum, an hoſpital for poor, 
infirm, lame, or blind men and women, dedicated to St. John Baptiſt. It was 
under the government of a prior, and its revenues were valued upon the diſſo- 
lution at 93 l. 158. in the whole, and 911. 168. 8d. per annum, clear. It is ſtill - 
in being, and the lateſt account that hath been given of it ſays, that it contains 
a prior, a reader, eighteen in- brothers, twenty in- ſiſters, and the like number of 
out- brothers and out-ſiſters, and that the revenues are in the whole 1951. 8 8. 9d. 
per annum. | . 


In the Northgate ſtreet, over againſt the hoſpital of St. John, archbiſhop 
Lanfrac alſo founded an Houſe for ſecular prieſts, in the year 1084, dedicated 
to St. Gregory, but archbiſhop William, in the time of Henry the Firſt, made 
it a priory of Black canons. About the time of the diſſolution here were thir- 
teen religious, who were endowed with the yearly revenue of 1211. 15s. 1d. 


In the ſouth-eaſt part of this city was a Benedictine nunnery, founded by arch- 


biſhop Anſelm, about the year 1100. It was called St. Sepulchre's, and had a prio- 


reſs, and five or ſeven nuns, who were found at the time of the diſſolution to be 
poſſeſſed of 291. 128. 5d. per annum. | 


The hoſpital of Eaftbridge, or Kingſbridge, ſtill in being in this city, is thought 
to have been of archbiſhop Lanfrac's foundation; however, if the confirmation 
of what Robert Drus gave to the church of Eaſtburch, and the regular brethren 
there mentioned by Mr. Speed, belong to this place, it was as ancient as king 
Henry the Firſt, and fo before Thomas Becket's time, who is by ſome ſaid to be 


the founder; but whoever founded it, it was called immediately after the canon- 


1zation of the laſt mentioned archbiſhop, the hoſpital of St. Thomas the Martyr. 
Archbiſhop Stratford did ſo much for it, as to be ſtiled the ſecond founder. It 
was originally for the entertainment of pilgrims, and the revenues of it upon the 
diſlolution were 231. 18s. 9 d. per annum. It was preſerved upon the reforma- 
LW; tion, 
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tion, but being like to be ſwallowed. up in queen {Elizabeth's time, archbiſhop 
Whitgift recovered it, and made ſtatutes, which are confirmed by act of parlia- 
ment, by which here are eſtabliſhed a maſter, a ſchoolmaſter, five in- brothers, 
and five in-ſiſters, and as many out- brothers and out- ſiſters. 4 2 


On the right ſide of the way from this city to Dover, in the ſouth-eaſt ſuburb, 
Hugh, the ſecond of that name, abbat of St. Auguſtine's, in the year 1137, 
built an hoſpital, dedicated to St. Laurence, for the relief of leprous monks, or 
the poor parents and relations of any of the monks of that abbey. It conſiſted of 
a warden or keeper, a prieſt or chaplain, one clerk, and ſixteen brethren. and 
ſiſters; and the chief or ſenior of theſe ſiſters, was ſometimes called the prioreſs. 
The revenues of this houſe were valued upon the diſſolution at 391. 18s. 6d. 
in the whole, and 311. 7s. 10d. clear. | 


In St. Peter's pariſh in this city, almoſt directly oppoſite to the Blackfriars- gate, 
was an ancient hoſpital, called St. Nicholas and St. Catharine's, founded by one 
William Cockyn, a citizen here, which was about the. year 1203, united to the 
neighbouring hoſpital of St. Thomas at Eaſtbridge. | 


The Franciſcan, Minor, or Grey friars, came into England in the year 1224, 
nine in number, of which five ſtayed at Canterbury, by. the direction of king 
Henry the Third, and. there fixed the firſt houſe of their order, on a piece of 


ground near the Poor Prieſt's Hoſpital. John Diggs, an alderman, about the 


year 1270, tranſlated them to an iſland, then called Bynnewith, on the weſt fide- 
of the city, where they continued till the diſſolution. 


Here was a 2 of Dominican or Black friars, founded, as is thought, about: 


the year 1221, by king Henry the Third. 


In the pariſh of St. Margaret, in this city, Simon de Langton, archdeacon of 


Canterbury, before the year 1243, founded an hoſpital for poor infirm aged prieſts, 
which was valued upon the diſſolution” at 281. 168. 1d. in the whole, and 
iol. 13s. 8d. clear. It continued undiſſolved till the ſeventeenth of Elizabeth, 
when being ſurrendered up, the queen granted it, with all its lands and appur- 
tenances, to the mayor and commonalty of the city, for the uſe. of the poor; and 
the ſite of it is now their Bridewell, ; | 


In the time of king Edward the Firſt or Second, the Friars Heremites of the 
order of St.. Auguſtine, obtained. a ſettlement and. an houſe, in the pariſh of Sr. 


George, by the gift of Richard French, baker: king Edward. the Third, and. 


others were benefactors to it. 


Mainyard's Spittle in this city, was an hoſpital of the foundation of the mayor- 


and commonalty, and by them endowed with as much land and old leaſes, as. 
amounted to five marks a-year. There were ſeven poor people maintained in it: 
in the year 1562. x | 'S jy 


At Tannington, or Canterbury St. James's, without the city, there was an ancient 


hoſpital, founded in the time of king Henry the Second, and dedicated to St. James. 


or St. Jacob. It ſometimes conſiſted of a maſter or keeper, thre? prieſts, a 1 
rſs, 
y 


| Fe 


which being finiſhed in about four. years, 
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refs, and twenty-five leprous ſiſters, whoſe revenues were valued upon the diſſo- 
lution at 531. 16s, 11d. per annum, in the whole, and 321. 118. 1d. clear. 


King. Ethelbert, about the year 600, ny 4a to build a church at Rocheſter, 

e dedicated it to St. Andrew, and 
placed in it a biſhop and a chapter of ſecular prieſts, who being reduced to four 
or five, and obliged to reſign, biſhop Gundulph, in the year 1089, ſettled in this 
cathedral fifty or ſixty Black monks. The biſhopric was valued upon the diſſo- 
lution at 4441. 4s. 2 d. per annum, in the whole, and 4111. os. 11d. clear, and 
the priory valued at 486 I. 118. 5 d. per annum: but the priory being diſſolved at 
the general ſuppreſſion, king Henry the Eighth brought in again a dean and fix 
ſecular canons, or prebendaries, ſix minors, with a deacon and ſub-deacon, fix 


lay clerks, and eight choriſters. FOE 


Eanſwitha, daughter to Eadbald, king of Kent, chuſing a religious life, her 
father, about the year 630, built at Folkſtone, for -the uſe of her and her com- 
panions, a church and nunnery, dedicated to St. Peter, which, in courſe of time, 
was ſwallowed up by the ſea, according to ſome writers, but as others have it, 
was deſtroyed by the Danes, and after that granted by king Ethelſtan, in the 
year 927, to Chriſt Church in Canterbury. After the Conqueſt Nigell de Mune- 
well was lord of Folkſtone, and about the year 1095, gave the church of St. 
Mary and St. Eanſwide here, to the abbat and convent of Lonley, in Normandy, 
whereupon ſome Benedictine monks from thence were placed here firſt in the 
caſtle, and afterwards in a building nearer the church. This alien priory had 
the fate of all other ſuch-like houſes, to be ſeized * a war with France, into 
the king's hands, but was afterwards made deniſon, and continued till the diſſo- 
lution, when it was valued at 41 l. 15s. 10 d. per annum. 


Ethelburga, daughter of king Ethelbert, after the death of her huſband, Ed- 
win, king of Northumberland, in the year 633, returned into Kent, and by the 
favour of her brother, king Eadbald, built a monaſtery at Lyming, two miles 
ſouth of Elham, dedicated to the Virgin Mary. This religious houſe might per- 


| haps conſiſt of nuns at firſt, but afterwards it came under the government of an 


abbat, and continyed till after the year 9022 when, ſuffering very much by 
the Danes, it came at length into the of the archbiſhop or church of Can- 


terbury. 5 


WM 


Egbert, king of Kent, in the year 669, gave to one Baſſe, formerly one of 
his nobility, now a prieſt, ſome lands at Reculver, where he built a monaſtery, 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary. In the year 944 it was annexed to Chriſt Church 
in Canterbury, by the grant of king Eadred, when probably the abbat and black: 
monks were removed; yet it ſeems to have been a church of more than ordinary 


note, under the government of a dean, about the year 1030. 


About the year 670, king Egbert beſtowed upon his niece, Domneva, ſeveral 
plough-lands in the Ifle of Thanet, in order to found and endow a monaſtery, 
which ſhe built at Minſtre in this iſland, about three miles and a half from Sand- 
wich, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and in it placed her daughter St. Mil- 
dred abbeſs over ſeventy nuns: This abbey was plundered and burnt, and the 


nuns and clerks in it murdered by the Danes, * times, but particularly "in 
n 


the years 980 and 1011, after the laſt of which times here were no more nuns, 
bur a few ſecular prieſts only, and their church and lands were granted by 


kin 
Canute, in the year 1027, to the monks of St. Auſtin's, Canterbury, who —, 
lated the body of St. Mildred to their own church. | 


Mr. Speed places a nunnery of Domneva's foundation, at a place called Elfleet, 
or Elſleet; but as we meet with no place of that name in this county, we believe 


that if there was any ſuch nunnery, it muſt have been at Ebsfleet, in the Iſle of 
Thanet. | | 


At Eaſtry, on the ſouth-weſt fide of Sandwich, king Egbert, who died in 
the year 673, is ſaid to have built for hi ſiſter Ermenburga, a monaſtery, de- 
dicated to St. Ethelbert and St. Ethelbright, which 1s thought by biſhop Tan- 


ner to have been a miſtake of the ſtory of St. Ethelbert and St. Ethelred, bro- 


thers of Domneva here murdered, and for the expiation of which crime, the 
abbey of Minſtre was founded. 


Sexburgh, widow to Ercombert, king of Kent, and mother of king Egbert, 
obtained land of her ſon, in the Iſle of Shepey, upon which ſhe founded a mo- 
naſtery at Minſtre, near Sheerneſs, about the year 675, and endowed it for ſevent 
nuns. The religious here ſuffered much upon the Daniſh invaſions, and theſe 
Pagans at laſt wholly deſtroyed their houſe; but it was re-edified, and repleniſhed 
with Benedictine nuns, by William archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the year 1130, 
and dedicated to St. Mary and St. Sexburgh. Here was a prioreſs and ten nuns, 


about the time of the diſſolution, when their annual revenues were accounted 
worth 1221. 13s. 6d. 


Before the year 640, king Eadbald built a chapel within the caſtle at Dover, 
in which he placed a college of twenty-four ſecular canons, who were removed 
. down into the town, to the old church of St. Martin, near the market, by Wic- 
tred, king of Kent, about the year 696 : here they continued above 400 years, 
till in the time of king Henry the Firſt, complaint being made of ſome irregu- 
larities, he gave their houſe, wich all their lands and revenues, to William Cor- 
boil, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who, in the year 1131, began the foundation of 
a new church, with intent to ſettle in the ſame a convent of regular canons, of 
the order of St. Auſtin, from Martin, near Wimbleton, in Surry ; but his ſuc- 

ceſſor, archbiſhop Theobald, about the year 1140, brought in a prior and twelve 
Benedictine monks, who were ſubordinate to the monaſtery of Chriſt's Church in 


Canterbury, though upon the diſſolution their poſſeſſions were valued diſtinct, 
at 170. 138. 11d. per annum. 


Here was an hoſpital for leprous perſons, begun about the year 1141, u 


jected 


the ſolicitation of Oſbern and Godwin, two monks of St. Martin's, who ſubje 
the ſame to the diſpoſal of their prior. It was dedicated to St. Bartholomew. 


The hoſpital of St. Mary, called alſo Maiſon de Dieu, in this town, was ere ded 
and endowed for the relief of poor pilgrims and ſeveral poor brethren and ſiſters, 
under the government of a maſter, in the beginning of the reign of king Henry 
the Third, by Hubert de Burgo, earl of Kent. Its revenues were valued vpon 

n Aa a * the 
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the ſuppreſſion at 231. 16s. 7d. per unnum, in the whole, and 1591. 188. BA. 
clear. | 
St. Eadburga, the ſecond abbeſs of Minſtre in the iſle of Thanet, about the year 
74”, built a monaſtery dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, about a mile eaſtward 
trom St. Mary's, founded by Domneva. | 


Elthrude, niece to king Alfred, gave the manor of Lewiſham, upon the river 
Ravenſbourn, ſouth-weſt of Greenwich, to the abbey of St. Peter ar Ghent in 
Flanders, many years before the conqueſt, upon which it became a cell of Bene- 
dictine monks to that houſe. After the ſuppreſſion of theſe alien priories, king 
Henry the Fifth made this a part of the endowment of his new-erected Carthuſian 


priory at Shene in Surry. a 


- 


At Harbledown, near Canterbury, archbiſhop Lanfrac erected and endowed an 
hoſpital dedicated to St. Nicholas, for the relief of poor infected leprous perſons, 
the poſſeſſions of which were valued, upon the diſſolution, at 1121. 15 8. 7 d. per 
annum, in the whole, and at 1091. 7s. 2 d. clear. It was not ſuppreſſed in the 
year 1574, when it conſiſted of fifteen in- brothers, and as many in- ſiſters, who had 
4 1. a- piece yearly, beſides two loads of wood; out- brothers and out- ſiſters in like 
number, who had 11. 14 8. a-piece; the whole revenue 160 l. The governor 
was ſometimes called the dean, ſometimes the prior, and is now called the maſter. 


At Malling-weſt, Gundulph biſhop *of Rocheſter, in the time of king William 
Rufus, founded an abbey for nuns of the order of St. Benedict, dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, which was valued upon the ſuppreſſion at 2181. 4s. 2 d. per 


-ENnum. 


At Chatham, Gundulph biſhop of Rocheſter, in the time of _ William Ru- 
fus, founded the hoſpital of St. Bartholomew, for leprous people, which was after: 
wards confirmed by ng Henry the Third, and other kings, and increaſed by ſe- 
veral benefactors. The governor was ſtiled cuſtos, or warden, and ſometimes 


prior, and the brethren canons. | 


At Leeds, near Maidſton, Robert de Crepito Corde, alias Creveceur, or 
Croucheart, knight, built in the year 1119, a priory of Black canons dedicated to 
St. Mary and St. Nicholas, which was endowed upon the fuppreſſion with the yearly 
revenues of 3621. 7s. 7d. | | 


At Tonbridge there was a priory of Black canons erected by Richard of Clare earl 
of Hertford, about the end of the reign of king Henry the Firſt. It was dedica- 
ted to St. Mary Magdalen, and its revenues were valued in ſpiritualities at 481. 
118. 4d. and in temporalities at 1201. 16s. 11 d. in all at 1691. 10s. 3 d. per 
annum. It was one of thoſe ſmall monaſteries which cardinal Wolſey procured to 
be diffolved, and had a grant of the ſame in the ſeventeenth of Henry the Eighth. 


At Boxley, near Maidſton, William de Ipre, earl of Kent, in the year 1146, 
founded an abbey of Ciſtercian monks, from Claravalle in Burgundy, which was de- 
dicated 
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Aicated to the I TIP and ſana; yon the Suppreſſion with 2042. 43. 
21 d. per annum. 


At Feverſham, king Stephen and Maud his queen, in the year 1147, built an 
abbey for Cluniac, or rather Benedictine monks, dedicated to our Saviour, which, 
at the diſſolution, was endowed with 2861. 12 8. 6d. per annum. 


At Lille Cherch * was a nunnety of the Benedictine order, dedicated to the Vir- 
Mary, and founded before the year 1151, by king was og This houſe had at 
ſome dependence on the abbey of St. Sulſpice in Bur Here were ſome time 


2 
ſixteen nuns; but in the · thirteenth year of reign o Henry the Eighth, they 
were reduced to three, and thoſe three ſcandalous. This privey was ſuppreſſed by 


Dr. Fiſher biſhop of Rocheſter, and the next year given 
2 in Cambridge. 


There is a traditionary account of an old nunnery at Newin ton, near Hith and 
Folkſtone; that, upon occaſion of the prioreſs's being ſtrangled in her bed, the 
nuns were removed to Shepey ; and that after this, king Henry the Second, out of 
their eſtate, founded a college in this town, of ſeven ſecular canons ; but one of 
chem being murdered, four of the brethren were found guilty; upon which the 
other two innocent-canons:conveyed their two parts tothe abbey of St. Auſtin, and the 
other five parts were granted by the king to Richard de Lucy. It is alſo faid, that 
ſome wri fix this misfortune among the prebendaries to have happened in the 
time of William the Conqueror; and it is poſitively afferted, that the ( e Conqueror 
gave to-the ſaid abbey of St. Auſtin eight prebends in Newington. 


At Davington, about a mile from Feverſham, there was a Benedictine nunnery 
founded in the year 1153, as it is faid, by Fulk.de Newenham. It was dedicated 
to St. Mary SOLES there were for ſome time twenty-ſix religious in it; but in 
the ſeventeenth of Edward the Third, no more Ken fore urteen. The value of this 
houſe hath not yet occurred. 


y the king 10 St. 2 


At Monkſhorton was a cell of Cluniac monks, belonging t to the priory-of Links 
a market town of Suſſex, who had the manor here pretty early in the reign of king 
Henry the Second, by the gift of Robert de Vere, conſtable to the king of Eng- 
land. It was . to St. Mary, St. John the Evangeliſt, and St. Pancras, 
made by king Edward the Third prioratus indigena, and ſo continued till the gene 
ral diſſolution, when it was valued at 951. 12 8. 2 d. per annum. 


At Cumbwell, near Goudhurſt, Robert «de Turneham cor *PThorham, in 1 the 
time of Henry the Second, founded a 2 of the order of St. Auguſtine. It was 
dedicated to St. Mary M en, conſiſted of a prior and fix canons, and was en- 
dowed with 80 I. 178. 5 Per annum upon the general ſuppreſſion. 


* This was called Heyham, tiil the reign of king Edward the Firſt, when it began to de called Lille 


<Cherch; but no place called by eicher of theſe names is now to be found in any m ip or liſt of the towas 
or villages of . | | | 


A a. 2 Richard 
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ning of the reign of king Richard the Firſt, by Julian counteſs of 
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Richard de Lucy, chief juſtice of England in the year 1178, began an abbey 
for Back canons * his oſtate at Weſtwood in Leſnes ite, Thames, about 
half way between Wolwich and Dartford. It was dedicated to St. Mary and'St. 
Thomas the Martyr, and its revenues, which amounted to 1861. 98. per amm, 
were among others granted to cardinal Wolſey, for the better endowment of his 


colleges. 


At Rumney, an hoſpital for leprous perſons was founded by Adam de Chering, 
dedicated to St. Stephen, and St. Thomas archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the time 
of Baldwin archbiſhop of that ſee, which bring decayed and forſaken, in the year 
1363, John Frauncys, then patron, re-eſtabliſhed a maſter and one prieſt, almoſt 
in the nature of a chantry, which, in 1481, was annexed to St. Mary Magdalen's 
college in Oxford. The church of St. Nicholas, in this town, with the chapel an- 
lan and ſome other churches in Kent, being appropriated to the abbey of 
Pountney in ——--, here was placed a cell of monks to that foreign abbey ; and 
upon the ſuppreſſion of theſe alien priories, it was given by king Henry the Sixth 


to All-ſouls college in Oxford. 


In the church- yard at Hakington, near Canterbury, Baldwin archbiſhop of that 
ſee began a chapel, in the year 1187, in which he propoſed to found a noble col- 
lege of forty ſecular prieſts; and deſigned that the king, and each of his fuffragan 
biſhops, ſhould have a prebend, every one to be worth forty merks per annum: 
but the prior and monks of Chriſt-Church made fuch vigorous oppoſition to this 


_ deſign in the court of Rome, that, after the archbiſhop had, in the ſucceeding 
. year, ſettled ſome canons here, he was obliged to deſiſt, and the chapel was, by the 


pope's command, levelled with the ground in the year 1191. 


At Swingfield, near Dover, was an houſe of ſiſters of the order of St. John 
of Jeruſalem, before the year 1180. Here was alſo a preceptory of knights- tem- 
plars before the year 1190, to which Sir Wareſius de Valonus, Sir Robert de 
Clotingham, Arnulph Cade, and others, were great benefactors. It became after- 
wards part of the poſſeſſions of the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, and as ſuch, 
was valued, upon the ſuppreſſion, at 871. 3s. 3d. per annum. 


At Brockly, in or near Deptford, there was a monaſtery of the Premonſtratenſian 
order, founded about the end of the reign of king Henry the Second, or begin- 
» dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary: but the religious were, in the reign of king John, re- 
moved, with the canons of Otham near Maidſton, to the abbey of Begham on the 


borders of Suſſex. + 


At Blackwaſe, or Blackhouſe, was a priory of White or Premonſtratenſian ca- 
nons, dedicated to St. Nicholas; it was at firſt a cell to Lavinden in Bucks, but 
was afterwards annexed to St. Radegund's near Dover. 


At Sandwich was an hoſpital dedicated to St. Bartholomew, and founded by 
Thomas Crompthorn, Eſq; and Maud his wife, about the year 1190, for a maſter, 
| brethren, 

4 
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brethren, and ſiſters, and three prieſts, of which one was to be prior. Sir Henry 
Sandwich, lord warden of the cinque ports, ſo encreaſed the revenues, that here a 


were maintained twelve brethren four ſiſters. It was valued, in 1562, at 40 l. 
per annum, and is yet in being for ſix men, and as many women, who have 
every one a houſe and garden, with a handſome allowance. It is under the care 
and government of the mayor and -jurats. Here was a priory of White friars, 
founded by one Henry Cowfeld, in the year 1272. 


Leland tells us, that the pariſh church of St. Mary in this town, was, by ſome 

perſons in his time, ſuppoſed. to have been once a nunnery. Here was an hoſpital 

or twelve poor perſons, dedicated to St. Thomas, and founded by Thomas Raling 
clerk, William Swan clerk, John Goddard, and Richard Long. 


Bradſole, or Radegund's Abbey, near Dover, of the Premonſtratenſian order, 
was founded. in the year 1191, by king, Richard the Firſt, or Jeffrey, earl of 
Perch, and Maud, his wife; it was dedicated to St. Mary and St. Radegund, and 
its revenues upon the diſſolution were valued at 98 L. gs. 2d. per annum. 


At Weſt Langdon, not far from Canterbury, William de Auberville, in the 
year 1192, built an abbey for White canons, dedicated to the Virgin Mary and 
St. Thomas the Martyr, where, about the time of the ſuppreſſion, there were 
eight religious, endowed with 4 I. 6s. 10d. per annum. #4 


At Stroud, near Rocheſter, Gilbert Glanville, biſhop of that ſee, in the year 
1194, built an hoſpital, called the New Work, and. dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, for the reception of poor travellers, and the relief of other indigent per- 
ſons. Here was a maſter and warden, and ſeveral prieſts, endowed with 


521. 9s. 10d. per annum, at the ſuppreſſion, when it was given to the dean and 
chapter of Rocheſter. 


The manor of Patrickſborn, upon the Stour, about a mile and a half ſouth- 
eaſt of Canterbury, was given, about the year 1200, by John de Pratellis, to a 
priory he had juſt erected at Beaulieu, in Normandy, and he placed here ſome 
Auſtin. canons as a cell to that foreign monaſtery, who had leave to alienate it 
to the priory of Martin, in Surry, to which it was appropriated in the year. 
12363. | ; | 


Jefferey Fitz Piers, earl of Eſſex, gave the whole of an eſtate belonging to 
him at Sutton at Hone, ſouth of Dartford, to William de Wrotham, archdeacon 
of Taunton, in the time of king Richard the Firſt, or in that of king John, 
that he might found an hoſpital in honour of the Trinity, St. Mary, and. All: 
Saints, for three chaplains and thirteen poor brethren. 


About the ſame time, or a little before, Robert | Baſinge gave the manor here 


to the Knights Hoſpitalers of St. John of Jeruſalem, who had a commandary- at 
this place, the — being yet called St. John's. 


: Fn „ + 
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Archbiſhop Hubert, in the year 1195,” gave the manor of Darent, upon the 
river Darwent, ſouth of Dartford, to the prior and convent of Rocheſter, in en- 
change for Lambeth in Surry, near London and in fome few years after, here 
ſeems to have been a priory of Benedictine monks, fubordinate to Rochelter. . 


The pariſh church of All Saints at Ulcomb, two nitles and a half Touth-weſt of 
Lenham, was made collegiate, for an archipreſbyter and .two eanons, with one 
deacon and one clerk, by Stephen Langton, archbiſhop of Canterbury, about the 
year 1220, at the requeſt of Ralph de S. Leodegario, patron. It was in being 
in 1293, but ſeems to have dropped afterwards, and the church became, as it's 


now, a ſingle undivided rectory. 


At Muttenden, ſouth of Lenham, was a priory of Trinitarian friars, founded 
by Sir Robert de Rokeſly, knight, about the year 1224, and dedicated to the 
Trinity. Upon the ſuppreſſion it was endowed with a revenue of 60 l. 138. ac- 
cording to Speed, or 3ol. 13s. according to Dugdale. 


A grant was made in the ninth year of Henry the Third, to the maſter of | the 
Hoſpital of the Holy Croſs at Swineſtre, to have a fair at the chapel of Swineſtre, 
on the eve and day of Holy Crols. Gy. 


At Otford, about three miles north of Sevenoke, there is mention of a chapel 
in the rolls of the thirteenth of king Henry the Third. | 


At Oſpring, near Feverſham, there was an hoſpital, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, and founded by king Henry the Third, about the year 1235. It con- 
ſiſted of a maſter and three regular brethren, of the order of the Holy Croſs, and 
two ſecular clerks; but falling into decay, about the end of the reign of king 
Edward the Fourth, it was, by tlie procurement of biſhop Fiſher, granted by 
king Henry the Eighth, in the ſeventh. year of his reign, to St. John's College 
in Cambridge. | | 1 5 


At Throwley, about four miles ſouth of Feverſham, there was an alien priory 
.of - - - - monks, cell to the abbey of St. Bertin, at St. Omer's in Artois, which was 
given in exchange, the twenty-ſecond of Henry the Sixth, to the abbey of Sion 
in Middleſex. LA 


At Aylesford, Richard lord Grey of Codnor, about the year 1240, founded 
an houſe of Carmelite or White friers. | 


At Loſenham, in Newenden, the Friars Carmelites had a houſe or priory, 
founded by Sir Thomas Alcher, or Fitz Aucher, knight, about the year 1241, 
and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. | 


At Billington, north of Rumney, was a priory of Black canons, founded by 
John Manſell, provoſt of Beverley, in the year 1253, dedicated to -the Virgin 
Mary, and valued upon the ſuppreſſion at 811. 18. 6d. per annum. hs 
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At Maidſton there was an hoſpital, called the New Worke, built about rthe 
year 1260, by Boniface, er Canterbury, and dedicated to St. Peter 
and St. Paul, which, with ſome other churches, appropriated to the ſame, was 
united in the nineteenth of Richard the Second, to the college of St. Mary ant 
All Saints, founded in the pariſſ church here about that time, by William Court- 
ney, archbiſhop of Canterbury. It conſiſted of a maſter and ſeveral prieſts, Who 
were endowed at the ſuppreſſion with 212. 5s. 3 d. per annum, in the whole, 
and 1391. 78. 6d. clear. 


Here was a convent of Grey friars, founded by king Edward the Third. 


At Wingham, about half way between Canterbury and Sandwich, a college cf 

a provoſt and fix ſecular canons was ſettled, and endowed by John Peckham, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the year 1286, the revenues of which were valued 
upon the ſuppreſſion at 65 I. 18. 8 d. per annum. 


Where the pariſh church of Hith now ſtands, Leland informs us there anciently 
was an abbey. 


An * for the habitation and relief of thirteen poor perſons, was begun 
here by Haimo, biſhop of Rocheſter, about the year 1336, and dedicated to St. 
Bartholomew, the revenues of which, in the year 1562, were valued at 81. per 


annum. 


At Badleſmere, ſouth of Feverſham, Bartholomew, lord of Badleſmere, ob- 
tained a licence the thirteenth of Edward the Second, to found a houſe of re 
canons, but whether it ever was perfected is uncertain. 


King Edward the Third, about the year 1355, founded and endowed a fine 
nunnery at Dartford, dedicated to St. Mary .and St. Margaret. The prioreſs and 
nuns were firſt of the order of St. Auguſtine, then of St. Dominic, afterwards St. 
Auguſtine again, and at the diſſolution, that of St. Dominic a ſecond time, but 
under the government of Black friars; and thoſe of Langley in Hertfordſhire 
ſeem to have had that care. It was endowed at the ſuppreſſion with 380l. gs. 
per annum. FEE 6 


In the thirty-firſt year of king Henry the Sixth, licence was granted to John 
Bamburgh, William Rothele, Roger Jones, and Thomas Booſt, or the ſurvivor 
of them, to found here an hoſpital for five poor perſons, dedicated to the Trinity; 
the vicar and church wardens, for the time being, to be maſters. 


John lord Cobham, in the year 1362, made the panſh church of St. Mary 
Magdalen, at Cobham, weſt of Rocheſter, collegiate, - eſtabliſhing at firſt only five 
chaplains, one of which was maſter, but it conſiſted afterwards of eleven prieſts, 
who were endowed with revenues at the diſſolution amounting to 1421. 18, 2d. 


per annum. 
At 
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At Greenwich there was a priory of Friars Aliens Minorites, according to 
ſome, but Dominicans according to others, belongin 85 to Gaunt, but after- 
wards given to Shene in Surry. It is ſaid that king Edward the Third, and 
Sir John Norbury, founded a houſe of Grey friars here, about the year 1376, 
and the Obſervants that came and fixed in the chapel of the Holy Croſs here, in 
the time of Edward the Fourth, and were a branch of the ſame order, had an 
apartment built for them near the palace of king Henry the Seventh. 


In the pariſh church of Bredgar, ſouth of Milton, Mr. Robert, rector of 
Bredgar, Mr. John Burbache, clerk, Thomas  Jakyn, clerk, John Weſt and 
John Trowbredge, clerk, John atte Vyſe, John Lamb, and Roger Webb, in 
the time of king Richard the Second, founded a ſmall college of one ſecular 
prieſt, a maſter, and two ſcholars or fellows, being clerks, dedicated to the Tri- 


At Weſt Peckham, or Little 23 8 8 NN on. Weſt 
Malling, there Was à preceptory belonging to nights of St. Jo Jeru- 
ſalem, — upon che diftolutdon at 631. 6s. 8d. Ar is. This houſe, ac- 
cording to Philipot, was founded by John Colepepper, for the ven op — before 
their diſſolution, in the firſt year of Edward the Second, after which diſſolution 
it came, with the reſt of their lands, to the Hoſpitalers. On the other hand, 
Speed and Weaver ſay, that this John Colepepper, the founder, was one of the 
juſtices of the common pleas, in the time of king Henry the Fourth. 


At Sevenoke, beſides the hoſpital ftill in being, and already mentioned, there 
was a more ancient one, dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt, in the gift of the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


At Wye, the place of his nativity, John Kemp, then archbiſhop of York, af- 
terwards of Canterbury, and a cardinal, began, in 1431, a college for a maſter 
or provoſt, and ſeveral ſecular canons, and finiſhed it in 1447. It was dedicated 
to St. Gregory and St. Martin, and its revenues at the ſuppreſſion were worth 
931. 28. per annum. P08 Fg WD 2 2 


At Aſhford a college was intended to have been founded in the pariſh church 
of St. Martin, by Sir John Fogg, comptroller to king Edward the Fourth, but 
that king dying in the mean time, put a ſtop W. deſign, and yet there is 
mention of Dr. Sutton, maſter of the college here, as patron of Dunton in Eſſex, 
in the year 1496. 2 ˙ Ä | 
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MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT for this COUNTY. « 


This county ſends eighteen members to parliament; two knights of the ſhire- 
for the county, two members for each of the cities af Canterbury and Rocheſter,. 
two for each of the boroughs of Maidſton and Quinborough, and two for each. 
of the four cinque ports, Bowen, Sandwich, Hith, and Rumney.. 
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B 0 UN D ARI E S, FIGURE, EXTENT, and SITUATION. 
6s; Genn go. 

This county is bounided by — Cumberland and. Wefhmoreland on the 
north, by Cheſhire on the ſouth, — Yorkſhite on the eaſt, and by che: Iriſh fed 
on the weit: towards the north it is divided by. an arm of the ſea, which renders 
that part of Lancaſhire adjoining to Cumberland a peninſula. The figure of the 
county is much like that of England:: it meaſures 32 miles in breadth, from eaſt 
to welt, 57 in length, from north to ſouth, and 170 miles in circumference, and 


Pre on, a very confiderable borough; nearly in che middle of __ bg tf is 41 I 
miles north · welt of London.. £8 7 519. Oo] badge: 
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The chief rivers in this county are the Merſee, the Ribble, the Wire, and 
the Lon. The Merſee, riſing in the mountains of Derbyſhire, runs ſouth-weſt, 
dividing that county from Lancaſhire, and being joined by a conſiderable ſtream, 
called the Gout, which parts Derbyſhire and Cheſhire, continues its courſe alon 
the bord f Lancaſhire and Cheſhire, and receiving the Taume, the Irwell: = 

gycral other ſmall rivers, paſſes to 3 a market town of 
| iſh ſea at Leverpool, 


453 5 


"an act of parliament paſſed; impowering Francis duke of 


Bri 
M 
H 


vigati gfordbridge, over erſee, into Cheſhire, rough the 
towns of Altrincham and Bunham-Maſſey and from thence weſtward through 

Lyme and Thelwell, all in the county, of Cheſter, to a place called the Hemp- 
ſtones, below Warrington, where the canal falls into the river Merſee. By this 
navigation the conveyance of coals, ſtone, timber, and other goods, to and from 
the trading towns of Mancheſter and Leverpool, in the county of Lancaſter, and 
the country lying near and contiguous to it, will be very much facilitated. - 


The Ribble riſes in Yorkſhire, and running ſouth-weſt, enters this county at 
Clithero, a. market town. In its courſe this river is augmented by the Great 
Calder, the Hodder, the Darwen, and the Savock, and dividing Lancaſhire nearl 
anto two equal parts, falls into the Iriſh ſea not far from Pr 4 In its mou 
or æſtuary, it receives a large river, formed by the conflux'of the ſtreams Taud, 
Dowgles, and Charnock. | 


The Wire is formed by the Little Calder, the Broke, and other ſmall ſtreams, 
and running weſtward, falls into the Iriſh ſea about twelve miles north of the 
mouth of the Ribble. LOVE 


The Lon riſes near Kirkby-Lonſdale, a market town of Weſtmoreland, and 

running ſouth-weſt, is augmented by ſeveral ſtreams, and paſſes by the town of 

Lancaſter, near which it falls into the Iriſh ſea at a wide channel, which alſo re- 
ceives the rivers Coker and Condor. 1 


| K 
The air of this county in general is more ſerene than that of any other ma- 


ritime county in England, ſo that the inhabitants are ſtrong and healthy, except 
near the fens and ſea ſhore, where ſulphureous and ſaline effluvia, which on the 


Ap- | 


«6 be. Ib &' 16... 38; 19 i - 2, | 
proach of ſtorms are extreamly fetid, n e 


2 
en and dropſies. There are 
of the county, which the inhabitants call moſſes, that are moiſt and unw 


SOIL ad NATURAL-PRODUCTIONS. 


The ſoil of this county on the weft ſide nerally yields great plenty of wheat 
and barley, and though the hilly tracts R. the caſt ſide are for he au | 
ſtoney and barren, yet the bottoms of thoſe hills produce excellent oats. - In ſome 
places the land bears very good hemp, and the paſture is ſo rich, that both 
oxen and M ſize here, than in any other count) in Eng- 
land ; their horns alſo are wider and bigger. In this county are mines of 
iron, and copper, and of antimony, black lead and lapis calaminaris ; alſo quar- 
ries of ſtone for building. Here is likewiſe great plenty of coal, and a particu- 
lar kind called cannel or candle coal, which is chiefly found in the manor 7 8 
near Wigan, a large market town of this county. This coal will not only make 
a much clearer fire than pit coal, but will bear a good poliſh, and when poliſhed, 
looks like black marble; ſo that candleſticks, cups, ſtandiſhes, ſnuff-boxes, and 
other toys, are made of it. In ſome of the coal pits are found alum, brimſtone, 


The moſſes or moraſſes of this county are . genefally diſtinguiſhed" into three 
kinds, the white, the grey, and the black, all which, being drained, bear good 
corn. They alſo yield turff for fuel, and marle to manure the ground; trees are 
ſometimes found lying buried in theſe moſſes, and the people make uſe of poles 
and ſpits to diſcover where they lie. Theſe trees, when dug up, ſerve alſo for 
firmg, and they burn like a to which ſome ſuppoſe to be owing” to the bitu- 
minous ſtratum in which they lie; but others to the turpentine which they con- 


tain, being generally of the fir kind. h 

This county has great plenty and variety of fiſh : upon the ſea coaſts are found 
codfiſh, flounders, plaiſe, and turbots z the ſea dog, incle fiſh, and ſheath fiſh, 
are taken upon the ſands near Leverpool ; ſturgeon is caught near Warrington, 


= 


lobſters, ſhrimps, prawns, the beſt and largeſt cockles in England, the echim, 
torculars, wilks, and perriwinkles, rabbetfiſn, and papfiſh; and ſuch abundance 
of muſcles, that the huſbandmen near the ſea coaſts, manure their ground with 


them. 


Almoſt all the rivers of the county abound with fiſh ; the Merſee in 3 
with ſparlings and ſmelts; the Ribble with flounders and plaiſe ; the Lon with 
Rof almon; and the Wire is famous for a large ſort of muſcle, called 


the be le | 
Hambleton bookings, becauſe they are dragged from their beds with hooks, in which 
arls of a conſiderable ſize are very often found. The Irk, a ſmall river that falls 


— the Merſee, is remarkable for eels, ſo fat, that few people can eat them; 
the fatneſs of theſe eels is imputed to their feeding upon the greaſe and oil which 
is preſſed by a number of water mills upon this ſtream, out of the woollen cloths 
that are milled in them. | 3 


0 rene 


and along the whole coaſt are found green- backs, mallets, ſoles, ſandeels, oiſters, 


— ——— - 0 — - — 


r 
There are alſo ſeveral lakes in this county, which 


larly Keningſton Meer, about five miles from Winandar. | 
land, which has very fine charrs and other fiſh, 


MANUFACTURES. 


a principal manufacture: of this county are woollen cloth, cottons and 
tickens.. . 


CIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS:" 


This county 18 divided into ſix hundreds: it has no city, but contains 25 
market towns. It lies in the 1 of York and dioceſe of Cheſter, and con- 
tains 60 pariſhes, as appears by an eccleſiaſtical ſurvey made in the. beginnin 
of the reign of king James the Firſt. The pariſhes are much larger than t 
of any other county in England, and very populous, and there are for that reaſon. 
many chapels 1 in. this county, ſeveral of hic are 2s large as. with 4 churches. 


Edward the Third made this a county palatine, in favour of his ſon, 
John of Gaunt, and it has a court which fits in the Dutchy Chamber at Weſt- 
minſter, for the revenues of the dutchy of Lancaſter ; and a chancer 
Preſton : the ſeal of the county palatine is different from that of the — for for 
there are lands in the dutchy that are not in the county. From the time that 
Lancaſhire was made a county palatine, Lancaſter gave the title of duke to a branch 
of the royal family, till the union of the houſes of York and Lancaſter, in the 
marriage of king Henry the Seventh, of the Lancaſter line, with N 499 

heireſs of the houſe of York.. 


MARKET TOWNS. 


The market towns are Blackburn, Bolton, Burnley, Bury, 8 Charley, 
Clithero, Colne, Dalton, Eccleſton; Garſtang, Haſlingden, Hawkeſhead, . Horn- 
by, Kirkham, Lancaſter, Leverpool, Mancheſter, Newton, Ormſkirk, Poulton, 
Preſcot, Preſton, Rochdale, Ulverſton,, Warrington, and. Wigan. 


BLACKBURN, or BLACKBOURN, was ſo called from its ruled upon 'the 
bank of the Bourn, or river D... „en, which is remarkable for the blackneſs of 
its waters. It ſtands at the diſtance of 154. miles from London, and has nothing 
in | n to dullinguilh. } It, 


Bol rox is 237 miles diſtant from London, and is remarkable for its mineral 
water, and for being the ſtaple of divers forts of cotton cloths, called fuſtians, 
eſpecially the Augſburg and Milan fuſtians, which are — to its market and 
fairs from all parts of the country. 


BuRxL ERV, fo called from Bourn, river; and lay, a field, is a ſmall inconſider- 
able town, ſituated however in a very healthy air, upon the bourn or-river called 


Great Canons at the diſtance of 153 miles from London. 
Bukr 


| 
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Bon v ſtands upon the river Irmall, at the diſtanee of 189 miles from London) 
and carries on a confiderable trade in the fuſtian' mens os _ eo 
goods called halfthicks and Rerfeys. * 1 8 0 


CARTMEL lies among ſome. hills called Cartmel Fells, at the diſtance: of 192 
miles from London. It has a church, Which is built-in form of 6 cathedral, g 
harbour for boats, and a good marker for corn, ſleep, and fiſh. 29, 369 


This townt tying between two bays of the ſea,” one formed: by the. zſtuary of 
the river Ken, from Weſtmoreland, and the other by the conflux of ſeveral ſmall 
rivers from Weſtmoreland and Cumberland, into the Iriſh ſea, there are near it 
three ſands, one called Ken Sand, denominated from the river Ken, another 
called Dudden Sand, from a river of the -fame name, and the third, on the like 
account, called Leven Sand. Theſe ſands are very a to travellers, who 
paſs them frequently, as the ſhorreft. i im they may be bound 
to, both by reaſon. of the uncertainty of the 2 which are quicker or ſlower 
according as the winds blow more * leſs from the ſea, and by reafon of many 
quick-fands, chiefly occafioned by much * weather; upon this account there 

is a guide on horſeback, appointed to each fand, for thei — of ſuch per- 
ſons as ſhall have occaſion to paſs over, and esch of —_ 1 guides has a 
ſalary paid —_ by the government. * - 


F | CnanLey is 4 little obſcure town, at the diſtance of 154 miles from Lon- 
On. "41 


| 88 is fituated | on the river Ribble, not far from its Fan at 4, "ng 
tom of a'very high hilt, called Pendle Hill, and at the diſtance” of. 20) miles 
from London. It is an ancient borough by preſcription, but has ſeyeml charters 
from king Henry the Second,” and orher Ag andi is 2 1 8 = two e 
On an 3 moor are frequent” horſe races. > 


Col uE ſtands alſo not far from Pendle Hill, bas on ihe oppoſe fide to C- 
thero, at the diſtance of 299. t Londen. 1 322 


Darren h6 200 miles diſtant" from Loadon. 


Focrxzzron is fitithted” an ds Charnock, ar the diſtance of 192 miles from = 
London. 


GansTaAnG is ſituated in the poſt road berneen Preſton and Lancaſter, at. he | 
diſtance of 222 miles from London. 77 


63 is ſituated at the bottom of 3 mountains, LO 24 3 ſide bw 
this county, at the diſtance of 178 miles from Lees: and all t. towns are 
ſo obſcure, that no deſcription of them is extant, TR TALIL MOOSE ATR 


Hawszonvar ; is ſituated on the weſt fide. of ination Meer in 2 _ pio- 
montory, called Fourneſs, in the northermoſt part of. the county, at the diſt- 
ance of 2 256 miles from London. Dr. Gibſon is * opinion that Fourneſs hauld 


be written Furneſs, or Fournage, and that the name is detived from the many 
7 furnaces 


—— — — — — 


776 


| Furnaces which were anciently in this place, as the rents and ſervices at this day 


CC Ea nn © £6 696%. Ki 


paid for them, under the name of Bloom Smithy rents, ſill teſtify. Here is a 
good market for proviſions, and woollen com ties, and a free grammar ſchool, 
endowed by Edwin Sands, an archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was born near it, 
At the ſouth extremity of the promontory of Fourneſs, lies a long iſland, like 
2 rampart before it, called the Iſle of Walney, formed by a fi arm of the 
ſea. This iſland was formerly defended by a caſtle, called Peele, or Pile Caſtle, 
and fometimes the Pile of Fouldrey. The ſhell of this caſtle is ſtill ſtanding upon 
a rock near the ſouth end of the Iſle of Walney. | . 


Hon xy is ſituated on the river Lon, at the extremity of the county, next to 
Weſtmoreland, at the diſtance of about 230 miles from London, but contains 
nothing worthy of notice, but the remains of an ancient caſtle, beautifully ſitu» 
ated on a hill, round the bottom of which runs a river, called the Winning. 


Kinxnam ſtands on. the north fide of the æſtuary of the Ribble, at the diſt- 
ance of 191 miles from London. It. has a free {chool, well endowed 
by Mr. Colborn, a citizen of London, in 1674, with three maſters, one of whom. 
muſt be in holy orders, and preach a lecture once a- month in the mother church, 
or in ſome chapel in the pariſh. | | A 

LAxcAs TER, LoncasrEx, or LonccasTE,, derived its name from the river 
Lon, or Lun, upon the ſouth. bank of which it ſtands, at the diſtance of 233 


Ir is governed by a mayor, a recorder, ſeven aldermen,, two. Ball wehe 


capital burgeſſes, twelve common burgeſſes, a town clerk, and two ſerjeants_ at. 
mace. King John confirmed to the burgeſſes all the hberties he had | 
thoſe of the city of Briſtol; and king Edward the. Third granted to mayor 


and bailiffs, that pleas and ſeſſions ſhould. be held here, and no whiere elle in 


the count. 24% S d N 
On a hill cloſe to the town, there is a fine ſtrong caſtle; but not ancient, where 


the county aſlizes are held, and where alfo is N. On the. top off 


this caſtle there is a ſquare tower, called John of Gaunt's Chair, whence there is: 
a beautiful and extenſive proſpect. of the adjacent country, and: the ſea. Here is 
but one church, which is a * ſtructure, and ſtands on the very top of, 
the Caſtle-hill. Here alſo is a cuſtom-houſe, and a fine ſtone bridge of five arches. 
over the river Lon, but the port. is ſo. choaked. with ſand; that it. will not admit 
ſhips of any conſiderable burden; however it is a populous thriving corpora- 
tion, and carries on. a conſiderable trade to America. in hardware. and woollen: 
manufactures, in veſſels of: about ſeventy tons. | 


| -Lavenoor, LiTHERrPOOL, or Lrzeoor,. Was by. the Saxons called Lipeppole;, 
as is ſuppoſed, from: the waters of the Merſee ſpreading themſelves here like a. 


Pool or fen. It is diſtant from. London 183. miles, was incarporated: by. king 


John, and had its privileges confirmed by. ſeveral ſucceeding kings: it is go-- 
verned by a mayor, recorder, aldermen without. limitation, two bailiffs,. and. 
forty common- eouncil men, of whom the mayor is one; the burgeſſes are — 


—yꝓ— — —ñ— — 


and Waterford and Wexford in Ireland. 


| Leverpoekis'a large, populous, and neat town; it has three handſome pariſh 
churches, and. Tren meeting: houſes; one of the three churches, which has 
been lately built, is one of the fineſt in England. The nec butldings' of this 
town, which are daily increaſing, are of brick, and very handſome, like the new 
buildings at London, but not ſo high: the ſtreets: are paciougy And there is a 
fine towni-houſe, ſtanding upon twelve ſtone pillars, and under it was the ex- 
change; but on the 14th of September 1749, the firſt ſtone was laid of a new 
'exchange, and an aſſembly- room. Here is a free ſchool, which is a beautt- 
Yul/ſtructure, and was formerly a 3 and there are ſeveral alms-houſes' for ſail- 
ort vi, and old people; 's work-houſe for employing the poor; and a charity- 


This is not à very ancicht town; but it is the moſt flonriſhing in thete* 

and is a rival even to Briſtol, the ſecond port in England: within the 
laſt fifty years its cuſtoms. are increaſed ten Tale ; and its houſes three times 
as many as they then were. Moſt of the inhabitants are merchants, and 
wrade to all foreign parts, except Turky, Greenland, and the Eaſt-Indies. 
It ſhares the trade of Ireland and Wales with Briſtol. As Briſtol trades chief- 
ly to the ſouth and weft parts of Ireland, this town has all the trade on the caſt and 
north ſhores. - As Briſtol has the trade of ſouth Wales, Leverpool has great part of 
that of north Wales: as Briſtol has the ſouth-weſt counties of England, Leverpool 
has all the north counties, beſides its trade to Cheſhire and Staffordſhire, by the 
navigation of the Merſee, the Weaver and the Den“. The merchants of Lever- 
Pool are alſo concerned with thoſe of Londonderry in the fiſhery on the north coaſt 
of Ireland; and Leverpool is the moſt convenient and moſt frequerited paſſage to 


The river Merſee, at full ſea, is here above two miles over, and is croſſed by d 
ferry; but when the boat comes to the ſide of the town, the paſſengers are brought 
onſhore on the ſhoulders of men, who wait nee ein the mud for that purpole, 
Ships of any burden may come up with their full loading, and ride before the 

town, Which is quite open. and unfortified; but the harbour is defended on the” 
ſouth ſide by a caſtle founded by king John, and on the weſt by a ſtrong tower. 


There is a wet dock; with iron flood gates, at the eat end of the town, made 


by act of parliament in the reign of queen Anne; that will hold eighty or a hum 
ared fail of ſhips. But the entrance of this dock from the open harbour was at firft- 
ſo narrow, that veſſels could not ſafely .go in or out. An act of parliament was 
therefore paſſtd in the year 1738, for enlarging it, for erecting a pier in the 
harbour, on the north and ſouth ſides of the entrance, and for putting up-a ſuffi- 
dient number of lamps to lighten it. The cuſtom-houſe Joins to this ddck, and 
as not only a commodious but an elegant ſtructure. . | 
The Merſee is havigable for ſhips of Burthen as high as Warringtan, and alſs 
up the river Weaver, which. is called the South Channel; but little is ſent either 
1. The Weaver and the Dan are rivcrs of Cheſhlre. : 
Vor. J. Ce WAN 
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the conflux of the rivers Irk and Irwell, about three miles 


e TEE © Þ 4 
way, except rock ſalt and Chefhire cheeſe, of which great quantities are ſhipped off 
for the wax Y and ſouth parts of England. - | 5 20M = 


This town is ſupplied from ſprings about four miles off, with freſh water, which 
is brought by pipes, purſuant to an act of parliament paſſed in the reign of queen 
Anne. | . 1 : ; n 


In the neighbourhood of Leverpool are frequent  horſe-races, on a Give mile 
courſe, the fineſt for the length in England. | | | 


_ MancHEsTER is the ancient Mancunium, or Manutium, by both which names it 
is mentioned in different copies of Antoninus's Itinerary. Some have ſi this 
name to have been originally derived from main, which in the ancient Britiſh lan- 
guage ſignifies a rock or ſtone, and might have been applied to this town, from its 

tuation on a ſtony hill, and near a famous quarry ed Colyhurſt. It ſtands near 
. | Rs the Merſee, and 
165 miles from London, It is the greateſt village, or mere market town, in Eng- 
land: for though its chief magiſtrate is only a conſtable or head-borough, yet it is: 
more populous than York, Norwich, and indeed moſt other cities in England. Its: 
inhabitants, including thoſe of the ſuburbs, are computed at 50,000; and ita 
buildings, manufactures, and trade are in proportion. | 4 


Mancheſter has an exchange, a ſpacious market-place, and two pariſh churches, 
St. Mary's and St. Anne's : St. Mary's is a collegiate church, buik in 1422, and is 
a very large, beautiful and ney edifice, with a choir remarkable for its curious 
carved work; and a clock that ſhews the age of the moon. St. Anne's church 
was begun by a contribution of the inhabitants in the reign of queen Anne, and fi- 
niſhed in 1723. wy e 9 OR TER th: 223 Bk 


The three moſt eminent foundations here are, a college, an hoſpital and a free 
ſchool. The hiſtory of the college will be given under the head of Ecclefiaſtical An- 
tiguities. | | 0 


The Hoſpital was founded byHumphrey Cheetham, Eſq. and'i by: 
king Charles the Second, for the maintenance of forty boys of this town, and the 
neighbouring pariſhes; but the governors have enlarged the number to ſixty, to 
be taken in between fix and ten years of age, and maintained, -lodged-and cloathed,: 
till the age of fourteen, when they are to be bound apprentices at the charge of the 
hoſpital. The founder endowed it with 4201. a-year, which, in 1695, was im- 
proved to 5171. 8 s. 4d. He alſo erected a library in it, and ſettled 1161. a-year 
on it for ever, to buy books, and to ſupport a librarian. There is a ſchool for the 
hoſpital boys, where they are taught reading, writing; and other ufeful knowledge. 


The free ſchool was founded in the year 1519, by Dr. Oldham biſhop of Exeter, 
whoſe endowment, by the purchaſe of an eſtate of the Lord Delawar, was conſider- 
ably increaſed by Hugh Bexwick and his fiſter, who having purchaſed another- 
eſtate of the ſame Lord Delawar, and the mills upon the river Irk, left them to the 
ſame free ſchool for ever. Here are three maſters with liberal ſalaries; and the 
foundation boys have certain exhibitions for their maintenance at the univerſity. 
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* Beſides theſe public benefactions, here are three charity ſchools, two ef which 


Here is a firm old ſtone bridge over the Irwell, which is built exceeding high, 


becauſe, as the river comes from the mountainous part of the county, it riſes ſome- 
times four or five yards in one night. There are for three miles above the town no 
leſs than ſixty mills upon this river: and the weavers here have looms that work 
twenty-four laces at a time; an invention for which they are indebted to the 
The fuſtian manufacture, called Mancheſter cottons, for which this place has 
been famous for more than a'century and a- half, has been much improved of late 
by ſome inventions of dying and printing, which, with the great variety of other 
manufactures, known by ce name of Mancheſter goods, as ticking, tapes, filleting, 
and linen cloth, enrich the town, and employ men, women and children. 4 


Nxwrox is diſtant from London 187 miles, and is an ancient borough, by pre- 
*{cription, governed by a ſteward, bailiff, and burgeſſes. This town once had a 
market; but that is diſuſed ; and it is now remarkable only for chuſing two mem- 
bers of parliament, who are returned by the ſteward of the lord of the manor, and 
for a charity ſchool, founded in 170%, by one Hornby, a yeoman of this place, and 
endowed with 2000 l. where children are taught to read, write, and caſt accompts, 
and are allowed a dinner every ſchool day; and there are ten boys and ten girls 


lodged in a neighbouring hoſpital, where they are provided with all ſorts of neceſ- 


faries till they are fourteen years old. 


ORMSKIRK is ſituated at the diſtance of 199 miles from London, and is a hand- 
fome town, with a good inland trade. | „ 


Poul rox ſtands very convenient for trade, near the mouth of the river Wire, at 
the diſtance of 212 miles from London, and is noted for a good pearl fiſhery. 


PrEesCOT is a ow large, but not a populous town, ſituated at the diſtance of 
190 miles from R * 4-7 27 © 


PRESTO, or Priefts-town, was ſo called from its haying been inhabited by a 
at number of religious : it is ſituated on a delightful eminence on the bank of 

e Ribble, at the diſtance of 211 miles from London. This town was firſt incor- 
porated by king Henry the Second, and is governed by a mayor, recorder, eight 
aldermen, four under aldermen, ſeventeen common council men, and a town clerk. 
It roſe out of the ruins of Ribcheſter, now a village, but anciently a very conſider- 


able city in this neighbourhood ; and is a handſome town, as large as ſome cities; and 


being the place of reſidence for the officers belonging to the chancery of the coun- 
ty palatine, and reckoned one of the prettieſt retirements in England, it is a very 
gay place. Here is a ſtone bridge over the Ribble, and a charity ſchool for twen- 
ty-eight boys, and another for as many girls. On the neighbouring common there 


are uent horſe- races; and the market of this town is one of the moſt conſi- | 


derable north of Trent, for corn, fiſh, fowl, and all forts of proviſions. 4 
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falls i into the Irwell, called the Roch. The valley in which this town. ſtands, is at 


Ct. K © ® T WT if &® K 
Rocup gx derived this name from its Gtuatian in a valley, an a ſmall river that 


the bottom of a ridge of hills, , called Blackſtone-ed e, ſo high, that they are * 
times Covered wih ſnow in the Wonch of A This is a. pretty large and 
Sopuloys town, and is of Jae very, much jmapraved in the woolen manufacture. 


Uryzns ron is ſituated on the wot fide of the bay chat upahrough ths 
county, at the diſtance, of 2 39. miles from London. _ * 


WaARRIxO rox is diſtant, from London 182 miles, and. is a pretty lung, nest, 
old built, but populous and rich town, with à fine ſtone bridge over the Merſee, 
and a charity ſchool, where twenty-four poor boys ate taught clothed, our of 


an eſtate given by Peter Leigh, Eſq. Some of the boys are taught grammar till they 


are old enough for apprenticeſhip, and then they have a bible, common prayer 2. 
and a ſuit of clothes given them. This town is full of country 
neighbourhood there is a fine linen manufacture, called Hyckaback, of. 


which, it is ſaid, 500 l. worth, or more, is ſold at a weekly market, kept here for 


that purpoſe. The market for proviſions is ſerved with great plenty of all arts 
rewarkabl good. corey 


Ih, fleſh, corn and cattle, and the malt nnage dena 


Wiean, or Wieeix, is pleaſantly ſituated near the ſource of the Dowgls, at; 
the diſtance of 195 miles from London, in the poſt.road to Lancaſter. 


King H enry the Firſt erected it into a. corporation, and by charters of queen 
Elizabeth — king Charles the Second, it 18 governed by a mayor, recorder, 
twelve aldermen, two bailiffs, and a ſword and.mace-bearer, | | 


It has a ſtately cheek, oe of this beſt endawed in the county ; and the rector c 
it is always lord &, the manor... It is a neat well built. town, is famous for the ma- 
nufacture of coverlets, r $, blankets, and other ſorts of bedding, and for its pit 


— 


coal and iron work ; and is inhabited chiefly by braſiers, PEWGers, ae and . 


Weavers. 
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It is ſajd, that more aa. havgcontinued. a at their ancient frogs in I 
than i in any other | in Eng | 

There, axe Fey excellemt ſprin * 3 waters in this county; che 
moſt remarkable of which is at , near Ormſkirk, called Maudlin's well, 


which has wrought many rgmarkable — It was walled in and covered at the 
expence: of Charles late earl of Derby, who. had a family ſeat here. Though this 
ſpring is not near the Tea, hor any ſalt rivers, yet it. uſed to throw up marine ſhells 
in great quantities, till millſtones were laid upon it, which now prevent that in- 
conveniency. This ſpring would be more frequented, if there were better accom- 
modations around it. It is ſaid to be impregnated with vitriol, ſulphur, and aker 
mixed with iron, lapis N and. a ; Marine ſalt united with a bitter purging 


falt. | 
z | At. 


| 
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e on the ſouth ſide. of Cartmel, vs diſcovered, nat very , 
hoy ns wal with worm water, which is ſince much drank every 
foe N eee ou, e dae 
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At Aacli ns ws ant ntfs 6 tad non, call- A burning 
the burning well, the water of which 1s cold, and has no ſmell; yet ſo ſtrong a well. 
vapour of ſiphur ues out with it, that upon applying N 
the water is covered with a flame, like that of Burning: r which laſts ſeveral 
and emits ſo fierce a heat, that meat may Be boiled over it: but this water 


bes as &yapour in f Bgdr v0 ch 


*- 


At Barton, near Orinikick, thee is «remarkable rin of ſalt water, « quart of A fl ſpring 
| which will produce Sg CLEA though a quart of fea water will yield but. 
an ounce and a. half * 


heaps of 
full of 


nn many parts on the edel, near Kickham; the inhabitants gather 
ſand together, which, after having lain ſome time, they put into 
holes at bottom, Pour water on it, and boil the lees into white ſalt. 


About Latham is found a bituminous earth, which nl a ſcent much like the Remarkable - 
oil of amber; and an oil may be extracted from it, little inferior to that of amber, — 


in its moſt valuable qualities. The country people cut it into pieces, which they 
ye becnobGerved on the coaſts of this county; 1 partic Uncommon, 


burn inſtead of candles. 
Many uncontmon birds P 

hrly "v4 ſea-crow, di ed by its blue body, and its black head wings, birds. 
and by its feeding u 7 the puffin; the aſper, which is a ſpecies of . 
eagle; the ſparluig 3 the cormorant; the curlew-hilp ; the razor-bill, a bird 
like a water-wagtall, fond of a — colour, and called by r. Leigh, in his Natural.” 
Hi ſtory of 125 0 28 the copped wren: beſides thele, Thane are red-ſhanks, and 
pers, ſwans, the e tropic- bi L king's fiſher, and heyhough. 5 


At Kirby, north of Dalton, there ha happened, formerly f ſuch'a violent eruption of A violent 
water, as carried down whole honſes it, and ſwept away fragments. of rocks — 'of 
of ſuch a. maghurude, that many teams of oxen could not move them. . vg 


ANTIQUILTHE 8 


This county in time of the ancient Britons and Romans, was large Ancient | Ancient a 
territory inhabited by the. Brigantes, and under the Saxon heptarch Ty babng 


ton. of the kingdom of Northumberland. Not long after the "34-5 conque * it 


obtained the privile aa of a eee and afterwards the honour of dukedom 
annexed to the roy: 


Lancaſter is the ancient Lon ngovicum, mentioned in the Hinerary of Antoninus, Ronan and- 
- where the Roman lieutenant of Britain kept a company in garriſon, called the Lon--Auities. 
gu. Several utenſils. uſed in lacrifice, and a variety of. Romay coins, have been 


dug. 


C ik kn US WY ST YH. 
Aug up here; and near the church, on the ſteepeſt ſide of the hill, hangs a piece 
of wn a Roman wall, now called Werywall. The ancient town was not'e: 
upon the ſame ſpet where Lancaſter now ſtands; for the old Longovicum, in the 
year 1322, being deſtroyed by the Scots, the new town was built nearer the river. 


Mancheſter was a Roman fortreſs, called Mancunium; and there are ſtill many 
monuments of antiquity to be ſeen in and about the town. In a neighbouring 
park, at the conflux of the Meldock and Irwell, are the marks of an old ſquare 
fort, which the inhabitants thereabout call Mancaſtle; and which, for that reaſon, 
ſome have ſuppoſed to have been the ancient Mancunium : but the compaſs of it 
being too {mall for a town, it may more-reaſonably be thought a Roman ſtation. 
Mr. 88 ſaw a ſtone here, with the following inſcription, 5 CANDIDI 'FI- 
DES XX. — — III. A draught of another ſtone was ſent him, inſcribed. thus: 
COHO. I. FRISIN. O MASAVONIS P.—- XXIII. which ſtones, he thinks, 
may have been erected to the memory of two centurions, who had given proofs of 
their fidelity to the emperors their maſters. And in the year 1612, a ſtone was dug 
up with this inſcription: FORTVNA CONSERVATRICIT. L. SENECIANIV 
MARTIVS O LEG. VI. VICT. which ſeems to have been an altar dedicated to 
Fortune, by L. Senecianius Martius, the third governor or commander in the ſixth. 
legion, which was ſtationed at York when Severus was there. | | 


This town formerly had the 5 of a ſanctuary, which, by an act of parlia- 
ment in the reign of Henry the Eight h, was transferred to Cheſter, | 


Ribcheſter, or Ribblecheſter, was a large Roman town, generally ſuppoſed to 
have been the Coccium, or Goccium of Antoninus, and the Rigodunum or Ribodu- 
num of others. But, however that may be, the ruins of it, and the many remains of 
antiquity that have been diſcovered in and near it, prove that it was once a place of 
great opulence and ſplendor. There are ſtill viſible traces of Roman military ways 
leading to it, one from the north, another from the north-eaſt, and a third from 

the mouth of the Ribble, through Preſton. Relicks of military engines and wea- 

pons, and variety of coins, ſtatues, Jun pedeſtals, funeral monuments, and al- 
tars, with inſcriptions, have been frequently diſcovered here; many of which are 
deſcribed in Camden's Britannia, and Dr. Leigh's Natural Hiſtory of this county. 


A remarkable piece of antiquity in this neighbourhood, and the object of much 
ſpeculation, 1s an ancient fortification, which, becauſe anchors, rings, nails, and 
other parts of veſſels have been frequently dug up near it, is called Anchor Hill. 
As tlus hill is a conſiderable diſtance — the ſea, it is ſuppoſed that it was a ram- 
part of the fortreſs of Coccium; and the broad and deep foſſe under it, which leads 
towards the river, ſerved as a canal for the boats that were to paſs and repaſs the 
river, for the ſervice of the garriſon: and as we may reaſonably ſuppoſe that there 
were a great number of ſuch boats belonging to ſo large a fort and city, we may 
eonclude that the Anchor Hill was a little dock for building and repairing them. 


In this hill have often been dug up Roman pateræ or bowls, conſiſting of a ſub- 
ſtance, faid to be like that of the China bowls, adorned with flowers, and the fi- 
gures of wolves, and ſome of them marked at the bottom thus, FAB. PRO: 
which, without doubt, implies, that they were made when one of the 'Fabii was 

N procurator 


SH SS HHS ASS ST S2 
procurator Near Anchor-hill alſo diſcovered common ſewer, 
fad « floor Ja with Roman tyles. * : 


* Ribble is fupplt o be the thay cle by Pay We 
ama 


At Colne and Bury, many Roman-coins, both of copper and ſilver, Kites bel 
dug up; and e Burnley fone thar were coined in the time of the conſuls. woe: 


Overburrow, on the Lon, north-eaſt of Lancaſter, according to r 


is inhabitants, was was formerly a very great city, and is thought to have been the 


the Romans; its ke is evident from the old monuments; 
* © 3 pavements,. and an Fon that have 22 found in 


0 


38 


— 


Upon the promontory of Fourneſs are to be den the ruins of Fourneſ abbey, 3 of* 


built by king Stephen, "in a place formerly called Bekangeſgitt. 


Not many years ago, in draining Merton lake, which was ſeveral miles 3 in cir Britiſh and 
cumference, and ſituated on the ſouth fide of the mouth of the Ribble, there were Saxon anti- 
found ſunk at the bottom of it, eight canoes, ſomewhat like thoſe made uſe of by duities. 


the Indians in Ann in W it is * ſuppoſed, the ancient Pritons uſed to 
upon this lake. 


Winwick, not far north of Warrington, i is thought to ive been the Cair 
of the ancient Britons, and appears to have been the favourite manſion of ald, y 


king of Northumberland, by the —_ lines 1 in old barbarous characters, in the. 
church of this place: 


Hic locus, Ofevalde, « ee acuit tibi valde, 
Nortbanbumbrorum fueras Rex, nuncgue Polorum: 


Regna tenes, loco paſſus Marcelde vocato. | 
At Line Oroſty, near L in 1611, ſeveral n coins were dug up. 
ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


Warine Buſſell having given the church and tithes of Pen wortham near Preſton; 
with ſeveral other eſtates in this county, to the abbey of Eveſham, a very conſider- 
able market town of Worceſterſhire, in the time of William the Conqueror, a pri- 
ory was erected ſoon after, in which were placed ſeveral Benedictine monks from 
Eveſham. This priory was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and rated upon the ſup-- 


preſſion at 291. 18s. I fa per annum, as Dugdale ſays in one place; and 991. 5 8. 
** 2 pe” 


Earl Roger of Poictiers, in the year 1094, gave the church of St. Miry at at 70 


caſter, with ſome.other lands here, to the abbey of St: Martin de Sagio, or Sees in 


— we upon which a prior, and five Benedictine monks from thence, were 
ws at Lancaſter, ho, with three prieſts, two clerks; and fervants, W - 7-1 
| £ 


| | 


984 


r ET 2. 2: 
ſmall monaſtery, ſubordinate tg, that foreign houſes, which. was endowed) with thy 
yearly revenues of about 801. After the diſſolution ot the aliem priones, "this, «with 
the lands belonging to it, was annexed, by king Henry the Fifth, to the abbey of 
Sion in Mi | | g 2 77 . : „ 


Here was an hoſpital dedicated to St. Leonard, for a maſter, chaplain, and nine 


earl of Morton; which was afterwards, by Henry duke of Lancaſter, annened ti 


the nunnery of Seton in Cumberland, about the thirtieth of Edward the Third. 
There was alſo an houſe. of Dominican or Black friars, founded-in-this town:abous 


the forty-fourth of king Henry the. Third, by Sir Hugh Harrington, knight. 


There was a Franciſcan.convent near the bridge in this. town but we are not ac- 


quainted with any particulars. concerning it. 


In 1127, Stephen, then carl- of Morton and Boloigne, afterwards: king of 
England, founded an abbey at Fourneſs, ina valley, then called Bekangeſgill, 
It was of the Ciſtertian order, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary and was: en- 
dowed at the diſſolution with 8051. 16 8. 5d. per annum. 


At Coniſheved, Gabriel Pennington, in the time of Henry the Second, and 
'Sy the encouragement of William of Lancaſter, baron of Kendal, who was a very 
great benefactor, built an hoſpital and ꝓriory of Black canons, dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, which. priory conſiſted. of à prior and ſeven religious, and forty- 
eight ſervants, and was valued upon the diſſolution at 184k 28. 1 d. per 


LY 


-. annum, 


A colony of Ciſtertian monks fixed for ſome time at Wierſdale, a diſmal and 
:ſolitary tract ſouth-eaſt of Lancaſter; but. abaut the year 1488; they removed 
over into Ireland, and founded the abbey of Wythney in that kingdom. 


At Cartmel, William Mareſchall the elder, earl of Pembroke, in the year 
1188, founded a priory of regular canons, of the order ot St. Auſtin, and dedi- 
.cared it to the Virgin Mary. About the time of the diſſolution here were reckoned 

ten religious and. thirty eight. ſervants, whaſe revenues were valued at 124 2 8. 1d. 
- per annum. | | 


At Burſcough, near Ormſkirk, Robert Fitz Henry, lord of Latham, in the 
time of Richard the Firſt, founded a priory of Black canons; dedicated to St: 
Nicholas, which at the diſſolution had a prior and five religious, and forty- eight 
ſervants, whoſe yearly revenues were valued at 122 J. gs. „0. 


At Cokerſand there was firſt an hermitage, and then an hoſpital, for ſeveral 
infirm brethren, under the government of à prior, dedicated to St. Mary, and 
Fabordinate to the abbey of Leiceſter, the chief town of the county of that name, 
perhaps founded, or at leaſt chiefly endowed, by William of Lancaſter, in the 
time of Henry the Second: but about the year 1190, it was changed into af 
abbgy.of Premonſtratenſian canons, to which there ſcems to have been — 

anoth 


Li AN W A W US mm 0m 
another a 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſome few years after, built, or to build, at 


1 deſigned 

Pyling. The abbey of Cokerſand conſiſted about the time of the diſſolution of 
twenty-two religious and fifty-ſeven: ſervants, and was then found to be worth 
2281. 58. 4d. per annum. $8354 r 


At Hornby an hoſpital or cell of a prior and three Premonſtratenſian canons, 


belonging to the ab 


ſhire, was founded by one of the anceſtors. of Sir Thomas Stanley, lord Mont- 
<agle, to whom this priory, as a parcel of Croxton Abbey, was granted by king 
Henry the Eighth. It was dedicated to St. Wilfrid, and endowed at the ſup- 
preſſion, rer PRIN 073 r 101 
At Lonridge, north-eaſt of Preſton, there was an hoſpital, conſiſting of a ma- 
ſter and brethren, dedicated to the Virgin Mary and Jeſus Chriſt. | 


Henry Lacy, earl of Lincoln, having given the advowſon of the pariſh church 
of Whalley, near Preſton, to the White — of Stanlaw in Cheſhire, they pro- 
cured the ſame to be appropriated to them; upon which, in the year 1296, they re- 
moved their abbey hither, and encreaſed the number of their religious to ſixty. It 
was dedicated to the Virgin Mary; and at the ſuppreſſion had revenues to the yearly 
value of 321 l. 98. 1d. rob rar We | 


At Preſton, on the north-weſt ſide of the town, there was a college of Grey fri- 
ars, founded by Edmund earl of Lancaſter, fon to king Henry the Third. 


Here was alſo an ancient hoſpital, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, the maſter- 
ſhip of which was in the gift of the king. | | 

At Holland, on the weſt fide of Wigan, in the chapel of St. Thomas the mar- 
tyr, there was a college or chantry, conſiſting of a dean and twelve ſecular prieſts, 
who were changed in the year 1319, by Walter biſhop of Litchfield, at the peti- 
tion of Robert Holland, then patron, into a prior and Benedictine monks. About 


the time of the ſuppreſſion here were five religious, and twenty-ſix ſervants, whoſe 
annual revenue was valued at 611. 35, 4d. 25555 


At the bridge end, near Warrington, there was a priory of Auguſtine friars, - 
founded before the year 1379. * 


| WY „ CAA e: 3 
Thomas de la War, clerk, ſome time rector of the pariſh church of Mancheſter, 
obtaining the barony and Ettate of his family, by the death of his brother John 
Lord de la War without iſſue, had leave of the king, in the ninth year of Henry 
the Fifth, to make it collegiate; and to Nun of a Warden and a certain number of 
prieſts. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and endowed with revenues to the 
yearly value of 2001. or, as they were afterwards valued on the ee of 2261. 
12S. 5d. in the whole, and 2131. 10 8. 11d. clear. It was refounded by queen 
Elizabeth, in the nineteenth year of her reign, for a warden and four fellows, two 
chaplains, four ſinging men, and four choriſters; and dedicated by the name of 

Vor. L | Ddd Chriſt's 


of the ſame order, which Theobald; brother to Hubert Waker, 


bey of Croxton, on the borders of Leiceſterſhire and Lincoln- 
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Chriſt's Callege., It was.re-eſtabliſhed by king Charles the irt, 2 ches ive 
drawn up by archbiſhop Laud. In Oliver — — the 

Hament with the, chapter lands, but reſtored» by hing Charles the Seoond. The 
king, by. an act of parliament in 1729, is impowered : to be. viſitor of this coll 
church, whenever the warden of it happens to be biſhop of Cheſtect. 


At Cockerham, a little ſouth-weſtof Lancaſter, there was a priory. h | 
MEMBERS: of. PARLIAMENT: for this COUNTY: 
This county ſends: Senden mdrnbern to parliament, two knights of the thire for- 


the county, and two repreſentatives for e the. following boroughs, Lancaſter, 
Preſton, Newton, Wigan, Clithero, and Leverpool. 
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\H 18 county, which in ho Sexo Amt is called Levee e 
took its name from Lebens the county town. re pepe, 


BOUNDARIES, EXTENT and sirbArioR 4 * 


Leiceſterſhire is bounded by parts of Der hire and Nottinghamſhire on the 
north, by Northamptonſhire on 2 ſouth, of Staffordſhire and War- 
wickſhire on the weſt, and by e Rutlandſhire on the caſt. It 5 
extends from weſt to eaſt about thirty miles, from north to ſouth about fire 
and twenty miles, and is about ninery-fix niiles in circumference ; ind the town We 
of Leiceſter, which is nearly in the center of the county, ſtands at the diſtance. aw 
of ninety-<ight miles north-north-weſt of London. of 1 A 

D d d a - RIVERS # 


LEICESTERS AYR Et. 


The rncipal rivers of this county are the Welland; the Soar, and the Anker. 
The Wel , riſing near Harborough, a market town of this county, runs: 


* I , 
- 44.2 7'þ 
"i \ 


north-eaſt, and dividing Leiceſterſhire from Northamptonſhire, enters Rutland- 
ſhire; and, continuing its courſe through that county, runs croſs the ſouth 
of Lincolnſhire, into a bay of the German Ocean the Waſh. c 
The Scar, er a Was anciently called the Leire : it riſes about half way 
between Luttewom and Hinekley,” two market towns of this county, and run- 
ning north-eaſt by:;Lemeſter, receives the Eye, another river. of this county; andi 
then directing ita coujſſe north-northeweſt,. it falls into the Trent, of which men- 
tion has been made among the rivers of Derbyſhire, a few. miles north of Aſbby. 


de la Zouch,, another town of Leiceſterſhire. ONS. 
r , I A OY - 
The Anker riſch near the ack of tlie Soar, and running nortli-well; and! 
dividiag Leiceſterihi 


C hire from Warwickſhire, falls into. the Avon, a river f War- 
. - * $a. » * . 1 » hs - : . 5 | ke 
wickſhire&. a . 3 CSF; ip 
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This being an inland county, without ſtanding waters, though waſkied by ſe 
veral ſtreams, the air is ſweet and healthy, and the face of the country agree 
able. en 2 


| WW * | * 
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The ſoil is in general very good, and yields plenty of corn, graſs, and beans ;- 
the beans are excellent, even to a proverb. The north-eaſt part, bordering upon 
Lincolnſhire, which is more hilly and gravelly, is however not remarkable for 
its fertility ; but the abundance of pit coal in this part of the county, and the 
vaſt number oh cattle, particularly ſheep, whoſe wool is much efteemed, that feed: 
upon the mountains, make ample amends for other deficiencies. The ſouth-weſt * 
part, bordering upon Warwickſhire, though it abounds with corn and paſture, 
is but indifferently provided with fuel. Leiceſterſhire in general is well provided: 
with corn, fiſh, forts, and cattle, particularly horſes for the collar. | 


MANUFACTURES. } 


The 2 buſineſs of this county is agriculture : it. has no manufactory- 
but of ſtockings, and that produces conſiderable advantage. 


CIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS. 


Leiceſterſhire is divided into ſix hundreds, and contains twelve market towns. 


It lies in the province of Canterbury and dioceſe of Lincoln, and has 192 
pariſhes, | 


MARKET: 
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MARKET TOWNS. 


The market towns are Aſhby de la Zouch, Billeſdon, Boſworth, Hallaton, 
Harborough, Hinckley, Leiceſter, Loughborough, Lutterworth, Melton Mow- 
bray, Mountſorel, and. Waltham on the Would. | 


 AsnBY DE La Zoucn was ſo called from the Zouches, its ancient lords, to 
diſtinguiſh it from another Aſhby in this county, called alſo Aſhby-Folvile. It- 
is diſtant 98 miles from London, and ſtands upon the borders of Derbyſhire, in 
a pleaſant ſituation. It has a large handſome. church, and a 'neat ſtone croſs in 
its principal ſtreet. It has alſo a free ſchool, the maſter of which has a handfome* 
ſtipend. The fairs of this tomn are ſtocked with young horſes. of the largeſt and. 
belt breed in England; and the ale is excellent... 


"Bran DOM is a little obſcure town, ch there. is nothing worthy of note, 

at the diſtance of 72 miles from London- 5 | | 
l Boswor-Th: is pleaſantly. ſituated, ; at the diſtance of 104 miles from London, 
in- a wholſome air and a fruitful ſoil, both for corn and graſs. Here is a free 
ichool, founded by Sir Wolſtan.Dixey,. but nothing elſe worthy of notice. 


HALLATON is 80 miles diſtant from London, has a charity ſchool,” and is 
only remarkable for its. poverty in the midſt of a rich foil. | | 


. , 


 Harnoroven, formerly Haverburg, is 84. miles diſtant from London, and a 
great thoroughfare in the road from London to Derby. It has a good free ſchool, 
and a handſome chapel of caſe. to Great Bowden, its pariſh, This place was fa- 
mous for its beaſt fair in the time of Camden, and hete. the beſt horſes'and colts* 
are ſtill ſold. It. is obſerved of this town, that there are no lands belonging to* — © 
it, which gave riſe ta. a proverb among the inhabitants; "That a gooſe will eat 
© up all the, graſs in Harborough; and children are. threatened with being 
* thrown into. Harborough. field. | en 


Hixexlxv ſtands on the borders of Warwickſhite, at the diſtance of 91 miles 
from London. The aſſiaes were. formerly held here, but now it is a place oft, 
very little note. n Nr , ee ag 6 


1 8 


LIST ER is fo called from its ancient name, which at different periods was 
written Legerceaſter, Ligoraceaſter, Lygraceaſter, Legraceaſter, and Legoraceaſter; and 
alſo Legeceſtria, Leogora, and Legeoceſter, and ſignifies a town, or. caſtle we the 
Leir, the ancient name of the river now called Soar. Care muſt be taken in 
reading the ancient Engliſh hiſtorians, ta diſtinguiſh the old name of this town 
from TLegeceaſter, Legaceſter, and Legaceſtre, the Saxon name. of the Britiſh Caer- 
kgion, and Caer-leon,. or Welt Cheſter, . | 


This town is governed by a mayor, a recorder, a ſteward, à bailiff, twenty- 
four aldermen, forty-eight common council men, a- town clerk, and other offi- 
cers: it had its charter from king John, and its freemen are toll-tree at all the 
markets and fairs in England. Under the Saxon Heptarchy it was the chief city 


7 4 of 
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of the Mercian kingdom, and was then the ſee of the biſhop, but the ſee being 
removed, after a ſucceſſion -of eight Peru it fell to decay; however, in the 


with new walls, after which it became a 
wealthy town, and had thirty-two pariſn churches ; but rebelling againſt king 
Henry the Second, it was befieged and taken, the caſtle diſmantled, und the 
walls thrown down. A parliament was held here in the reign of the 
Fifth. In the civil war the army of king Charles the Firſt took it by ſtorm, 
and it was ſoon after retaken by Sir Thomas Pairfax. | BE 


It is waſhed on the weſt and north ſides by the river Soar, and is ſtill the lar- 
beſt built, and moſt populous town in the county. Here are {ix pariſhes, 
though but five churches ; one of the churches is dedicated to St. Margaret, and 
is a noble ſtructure, with a ring of ſix of the moſt muſical bells in the king- 
dom. It is faid, that king Richard the Third, who was killed at the battle of Boſ- 
worth, was interred in it; and that his ſtone coffin has been converted into a trough 
for horſes to drink at, belonging to the White Horfe Inn in this town. In the 
high ſtreet there is a croſs, which is an exquifite piece of workmanſtip, in form 
of that on which our Saviour ſuffered. An hoſpital, that was built in this town 
for one hundred poor ſick men and women, by Henry, the firſt duke of Lan- 
caſter, who was interred in it, continues ftill in a tolerable ſtate, being ſupported 
by ſome revenues of the dutohy of Lancaſter, and it is ble of yang ay 3+ 
one hundred patients; but the moſt ſtately edifice of the kind, is an hoſpi 

built in the reign of king Henry the Eighth, and endowed by Sir William Wigi- 
ſton, a merchant of che fla le here, for twelve men and as many women; it has a 
chapel, and a library, for x uſe of the miniſters and ſcholars of the town. Here 
is alſo another hoſpital for fix widows, and a charity ſchool. Not far from the 
town is a caſtle, which, though now diſmantled, was a RR great extent, 
being the place where John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, his court; he 


year 914, it was repaired and 


_ enlarged it with twenty-ſix acres of ground, incloſed it with a high wall, and | 


called it Novum Opus; it is ſtill called Newark, a corruption of new-work, and is 
the ſcite of ſome of the beſt houſes in or near Leiceſter ; theſe houſes are extra- 


12 as being under caſtle guard, by an old grant from the crown. The 


all and kitchen of the caſtle are {fill intire; the town and county courts are held 
in the hall, which is ſo lofty and ſpacious, that at the aſſizes, the courts are ſo 
far diſtant one from another, as not to diſturb each other. One of the gateways 
of this caſtle has a very curious arch, and in the tower over it is kept the maga- 
zine for .the county militia, In the neighbouring meadow was a famous mo- 
naſtery, called from its ſituation, St. Mary de Pratis, or Prez, i. e. St. M 
of the Meadow, ſince turned into a dwelling houſe and garden, where is a pleaſ- 
ant terrace, ſupported by an embattled wall, with lunetts cloſe to the river, and” 
ſhaded with trees ; an adjacent meadow is a courſe for annual horſe races. 


The inhabitants of this town have greatly improved the manufacture of ſtock- 
ings, of which they weave vaſt quantities, ſo that in ſome years Leiceſter has 
returned 60,0001. in that article only. The market of this town is one of the 
greateſt in England for proviſions, eſpecially corn and cattle. . 


LOUGHBOROUGH is in the Saxon annals called Li anbunxe, Ly eanbuph, L 
Seanby nig, and Liganbuph; and by later writers Lans and Lienberi, from 
8 | which 


- 
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which names the preſent is probably derived. It is diſtant from London 107 
miles, is the ſecond town in the county, and in the time of the Saxohs was a. 
royal village. It is pleaſantly ſituated upon the river Soar, and is a large well 
built town, but has been very much diminiſhed by fires. It has a large church, 
and a. free ſchool, beſides a charity. ſchool for eighty boys, and another for. 
LuTTERWORTH is 84 miles diſtant from London; Here is a church, in which 

is to be ſtill ſeen the pulpit of the famous reformer, John Wickliff, who. was- 

rector of the pariſh. | Ws; 7 


MxLrox, called Mairron-MowBray, from a noble family of chat name; that 


o 


& © © * 


MovunTsSOR EL, properly Mount. Soar- hill, had this name from the river Sbat, on 
the weſt ſide of it, and a hill in the middle of the town. It is diſtant from Lon- 
don 104. miles; it. is partly in Burrow pariſh, and partly in Rodeley pariſh, and 


had formerly two chapels, though it has but one now. It has a bridge rover the 
Soar, but is not remarkable for any other particular | 


WarTrnam on THE, WouLn is fituated near a hilly heathy tract, called Wre- 
Kin in the Would, at. the diſtance of 91. miles from London. It is a mean poor? 


town, but has a charity ſchool. 
U R L. 0 8 1 1 1 E. SS 


One of the moſt remarkable curioſities of this county is a perrifyin ying ſpring, in Perifying 
the neighbourhood of Lutterworth, the water of which is exceeding cold, and 2 
ſo ſtrongly . with petrifying qualities, that in a. very little time it. 
converts wood ſeveral other ſubſtances into ſtone. 


At Collerton, or Coleoverton; a ſmalf town north-eaſt 'of Aſhby de la Zouck}11;....- 
there is a mineral ſpring, called Griffy- dam; and ſome coal mines, which in the ſpring, and 
reign of king Hy ths Eighth burnt for many years t r, till the-ſulphu..buraing mine. 
reous and bituminous matter which fed the flame, was ex | | 


We are told by Mr. Burton, who wrote a natural hiſtory of. this county, thit Remarkable! 
upon the manor of Lindley, near Bofworth and Hinckley, no adder, ſnake, or tircum- 
lizard, was ever ſeen, . though they are common enough in the neighbourhood. . fence. 


At Leiceſter there is a church, dedicated to St. Martin; and upon a tomb! 
ſtone in this church is an epitaph, intimating that Mr. John Heyrick, who died 
April the 2d, 1589, in the 76th year of his age, lived in one houſe with his wife 
full fifty-two years, and. in all that time buried neither man, woman, . 

* | | uga : 
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Wickliff the 
reformer. 


Ancient inha- 
bitants. 


Roman anti- 
quidies. 
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though they were ſometimes twenty in family, and that the widow, who died 


in 1611, aged 97, ſaw, before her death, 143 of her own iſſue, including che 
third generation. Ty | | 


$ The famous reformer, John Wickliff, was a native of this county : he died in 
1387,. and was buried at Luttetworth z but about Forty years after, his bones 
were taken out of his grave, and burnt by order of the council of Conſtance. 


ANTIQUITIES.. 


This county is part of the diſtrict, which in the time of the Romans was in- 
habited by the Coritani, and which comprehended the ſeveral counties of Lei- 
ceſter, Northampton, Rutland, Lincoln, Nottingham, and Derby. Under the 
Saxon heptarchy, Leiceſterſhire was part of the kingdom of Mercia, and upon the 


diſſolution of the heptarchy, it became a county of itſelf, and has continued fo ever 
ſince. 


The Prætorian high way called Watling Street, may be ſeen very plainly be- 
tween this county and Warwickſhire, in its direction from Dover in Kent, to 
Cardigan, the county town of Cardiganſhire in Wales. Pal 


Cleybrook, a village north-weſt of Lutterworth, is ſuppoſed by the inhabi- 
tants to have been formerly a part of Cleyceſter, at the diſtance of one mile from- 
that place, which in time of the Romans was a flouriſhing city. Large foun-- 
dations, conſiſting of ſquare ſtones, have been diſcovered here, and Roman bricks . 
and coins have been often dug up. It is obſerved, that the earth, ſo far as the 
city extended, is of a darker colour than that beyond it, and fo rich, that it 


has been uſed by the huſbandmen in the neighbourhood for manure. 


| Theſe particulars, with the diſtance of Cleyceſter from Banaventa, now Weedon, 
a village near Towceſter, a market town of Northamptonſhire, and the name of 


a bridge upon the Avon, near Lutterworth, called Bensford, have inclined Mr. 


Camden to believe that this was the ſettlement of the Bennones or Venones, 
which Antoninus places next after Banaventa; and he is confirmed in that 
opinion by an aſſertion of Antoninus, that the Roman og called Watling Street, 
arted there into two branches, which it is found to do here, for a branch of it 
now called the Foſſe-way, leads to Ratæ, ſuppoſed to be the town of Leiceſter, 
and to Vernometum, ſuppoſed to be Burrowhill, near Billeſdon, while the other 
paſſes into Wales, as was already obſerved. 
That the town of Leiceſter was the Ratæ of Antoninus, and the Rage of 
Ptolemy, and that Burrowhill was Vernometum, Camden 1s induced to believe, 
from the diſtance between theſe two places, which is nearly twelve miles, the 


\ diſtance mentioned by Antoninus. The preſent name Burrow, ſignified amon 


the Saxons a fortified place, and is immediately derived from the word Bupgh; 
but the moſt conſiderable proof, he thinks, for Burrowhill's having been the an- 
cient Vernometum, 1s, that the ground 1s a ſteep hill on all ſides, except the 
Jouth-eaſt, and that on the top of the hill the remains of a large building are 


ſtill 


303 


x the ſame with that of che 
this interpretation is obſerved to 
veſtiges ſeem to be rather thoſe 


given Rate or Rage at Leiceſter : one is, be- 

cauſe this town ſtands upon a branch of Watling Street, called the Foſs-way, and the 
other, becauſe it anſwers beſt to the diſtances between the Ratz, Bennones, and 
Vernometum, as aſſigned by the Itinerary of Antoninus; yet it is obſerved, that 
the name Ratæ, or Ragæ, is wholly loſt, the name of an old trench, 
— half a — — ſouth of Leiceſter, called Rawdikes, . my ſhould be 
ed to relation to it. Camden's opinion however is ſupported by 

a great variety of antiquities that have been diſcovered here ſince his 
time. Theſe are at leaſt à proof that Leiceſter, in the time of the Ro- 
mans, Was à place of no inconſiderable note; for from the multitude of bones 
of various which are to have been offered in ſacriſice, and dug 
up in a part of this town, calied Holy Bones, where there are alſo ſome 
ruins of ancient brick-work remaining, it is con that there anciently. was 
a temple, dedicated to Janus, wich u flamen or high prieſt reſident in this place. 
It ur her believed, that out of the ruins of this temple, St. Nicholas's church 


There is a church at Leiceſter, dedicated to All Saints, near which, about half 
a ago, a curious piece of Roman antiquity was diſcoyered, ſuppoſed by 
ſome to be the fable of Diana and Actron, as related by Ovid, wrought in little 
ſtones, ſome white and others of a cheſnut colour. , , 


In this town have been found medals and coins, both of ſilver and copper, in 
Abundance, particularly of the emperors Veſpaſian, Domitian, Trajan, and, 


Near the town of Leiceſter was diſcovered the remains of what is ſuppoſed to 
have been a- hot bath in. the time of the Romans. It is conſtructed of ſmall 
ſtones, .each about an inch long, half an inch broad, and half an-inch thick ; the 
roof is arched, and the whole perforated by- ſeveral ſmall earthen pipes, through 
which the water is ſuppoſed to have been conveyed: the ſtones are finely ce- 
mented with a thin mortar, and the whole work, which was conliderably below 
the ſurface of the ground, is ſaid to have been about ſix yards long, and four 
broad, the height we are not told, either to the ſpringing of the arch or the 
top of it. | fi | 

Vor. I. Eee £5 Near 
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Remains of 
Engliſh anti · 
quities. 


L. EI C EST E R S HY IN. E 
Near St. Nichola#s chwch this even, ie is an und alt; called the Jewrp 
Wall, compoſed of ragſtones and Roman bricks. - There are ſeveral niches in it, 
of an oval figure, which probably were the receptacles of Roman urns, though, 


the inhabitants have an notion, nN er ae the r e 
tons offered up their children to-idols. 


At the eaſt end of the church, en f 1 n 
and ramparts caſt up to a height, which the inhabitants call Hugh's Caſtle, 
Nell them to fo n 9 inn 20 Wen firſt earl * 
Norfolk 


In a moor near Boſworth, 3 che famous battle of Boſworth-field was fought 
between king Richard the Third -and Henry earl of Richmond, afterwards king 
Henry the Seventh, pieces of armour, whole w and other warhke accoutre- 
ments, are vently dug up; particularly arrow heads of very large dimenſions. 
And here is alſo a little mount, from which, it is ſaid, Henry cat of 2 er 
made a ſpeech to his army before dhe engagement. 45 | 


At Higham, ſouth of Boſworth, near the Walling: decor way, in Fg there 
— _ by turning up a great ſtone, two hundred and fifty J ſilver, of 
the Third, and of the value of 3 d. each; two gold rings, one with a 
Dp and e other with an agate; and a third of ſilver, in which was 1 
. engraven with Arabie characters; which have been thus explained: By 
* Mahomet magnify him ; turn from him each hand that may hurt ham.” Among 
this treaſure were alſo found ſeveral ſilver hooks, with links of a large gold chain. 
Theſe things were found by the ſide of the ſtone, and underneath: it two, or three 
pieces of over coin, of Trajan the Roman emperor. The ſtone itſelf is thought 


to 4 been the baſis of ſome altar dedicated to Trajan, according to the cuſtom 


of the Romans, who under the foundations of their buildings and monuments, laid 
fome of the coins of the reigning emperor. -'Fhe Engliſh money, rings, and other 
matters, depoſited by the fide e of the ſtone, are thought to have been the treaſure 
of ſome Jew, which he OO" here -when-that people 3 were nnd by king Ed- 
ward the Firſt. 


At Aſhby de la Zouch are the ruins of a palace, formerly YO to the 3 
of Huntington, built by the lord Haſtings who was beheaded by king Richard. 
the Third. Here king James the Firſt, with his whole court, quartered with the 
earl of Huntington for ſeveral days, during which time, dinner was always ** 
up by thirty poor knights, with gold chains and velvet gowns. - This palace, be- 
ing a garriſon for the king in the time of Charles the TID Was demoliſhed by 


the parl. ament forces in 1648. 


At Mountforel are the remains * a caſtle, which firſt belonged. to the earls of 
Leiceſter, but in the year 1217, was beſieged and demoliſhed by the inhabitants of 
theſe Parts, who had ſuffered much y the ade go of the garriſon. 


ECCLE- 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


ECCLESIASPYERL ANTIQUITIES. 


At Leiceſter there was, before the Conquelt, a collegiate church within the caſ- 
fe, which, during the wars in the time of William the irſt, was deſtroyed, toge- 


cher with the city and caſtle,” but re- edified in the year 1107, by Robert earl of 
Mellent and I 10 a. 422 and 2 prebendaries, and dedicated, as the 


old church was, to St. M art * the lands and tithes belonging 
to this church was l RI 2 earl of Leiceſter, and annexed to 


his new abbey of St. Mary de Pre, in this county. However, here continued 
a maſter and ſeven fellows, or rather a dean and ſeven prebendaries, whoſe houſe 
was called the college of St. Mary the Leſs, and whoſe revenues were * on 


the general diſſolution, at 24 I. 138. 11 d. per annum. 


Here was a Lazar-houſe, or hoſpital for lepers, dedicated to St. fd; on the 
.north partof the town, and by William, the youngeſt ſon eee 
Richard the 


mains earl of Leiceſter, ho was himſelf a leper, in the time of 
Firſt. William Lord Haſtings, ſome time before the ſeventeenth of Edward the 


Fourth, begged this hoſpital of the King, and veto the dean and cha r of 
Lady's college in this town. F * ai 


Here alſo was an hoſpital, before the year 1235, for a maſter, brethren and ſi- 
ſters, dedicated to St. Jo Baptiſt and Evangeliſt, the lands of which were for the 
U A the, Fourth 1 the allege of Newark. in thi gan. 


Simon de Mantfort, eit of Leiceſter, who died in 26 is ſaid to be the founder 
of. a houſe of Franciſcan. Grey friars, in the north- 


called Le Blake frears in le aſhes, founded by an earl of Leiceſter in the reign of 
King Henry the Third: it was dedicated to St. Clement; but nnen, 


what the yearly revenues of it were upon the diſſolution. 


| The friars' of a mendicant order, called De paenitentia Jeſu Chriſti, had a houſe 
ſomewhere } in the ſuburbs of this town. 


| The friars of the onde of St. Auguſtine had all » priory here, called St. Calbe 
.rine's. 


On four acres of ground, near the caſtle, Henry earl of Leiceſter and Lancafler, 
in the year 1330, built an hoſpital prays ee the Annunciation of the Virgin 
Mary, for a maſter and certain chaplains and About the year 1355, 
it was turned into a noble college, calledthe — or Collegium Novi Gperis, or 
St. Mary's the greater. It co iſted of a dean, twelve — canons and prebenda- 


ries, twelve vicars, three clerks, ſix choriſte rs, fifty poor men, 
men, ten nurſes, with proper officers and attendants. Its poſſeſſions were rated 


upon the diſſolution at 800 I. per annum. cu 


Ee e 2 


this town: * 
ae no ee whar de ah revenes oi were creed. ; 
Here: was alſo: a houſe of Black friars, in-an iſland near the bridge, commonly 


men, and fifty poor wo- 
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in the year 1133, built an abbey for Ciſtertian monks, dedicated to the Vir 


LEICESTER SHER DE 


At Loddington, north-eaſt of Hallaton, Richard Baſſet, and Maud Ridell his 
wife, in the latter part of the reign of king Henry the Firſt, founded a priory of 


-canons of the order of St. Auguſtine, dedicated to John Baptiſt. Its yearly reve- 
nues, at the ſuppreſſion, were valued at 399 I. 3s. 3 d. 


At a place near Loughborough, called Garenton, Robert Boſſu 2 of Leiceſter, 


gin Ma- 
95 in which, at the time of the diſſolution, were fourteen monks, whoſe Pn 
ons were rated at 1861. 15s. 2 d. per annum. 


At St. Mary Pre, or de Pratis, near Leiceſter, Robert Boſſu earl of 8 
in the year 1143, founded an abbey of Black canons, in honour of the aſſumption 
of the Virgin * which, upon the diſſolution, was endowed with 951 T. 148. 


5 d. per annum. 


At Breedon on the hill, upon the borders of Derbyſhire, north-eaſt of Aſhby de 
tba Zouch, there is a chure which is dedicated to St. Mary and St. Hardulf, and 
was given by Robert Ferrers earl of Nottingham, about the year 1144, to the mo- 
naſtery of St. Oſwald at Noſthell, or Noſtol-hall, near Wakefield, a market-town 
of Yorkſhire, upon which here was a cell of Black canons ſubordinate to that mo- 


naſtery, conſiſting of a prior and five religious. Its revenues upon the diſſo- 
lution were rated at 241. 108. 4d. per annum. 


Roger de Mowbray, i in the time of king Stephen, giving two carucates of 
land, an houſe and a mill in Burton Lazars, fouth of Melton-Mowbray, to the 
lepers of St. Lazarus, without the walls of Jeruſalem, laid the foundations of a 
well endowed hoſpital, conſiſting of a maſter and ſeveral brethren. It was the 
chief of all the ſpittles or larar houſes in England, but dependant upon the great 
houſe at Jeruſalem. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary and St. and 
its poſſeſſions upon the diffolution were valued at 2651. 10s. 2d. per annum. 


At Croxton-Kyriel, north-eaſt of Waltham on the Would, William Porcarius 
de Linus, in the year 1162, built an abbey of Premonſtratenfian canons, dedi- 


cated to St. John the Evangeliſt, which at the ſuppreſſion was endowed with 
3851- os. 10d. per annum. | 


At Dalby, near Melton-Mowbray, there was a preceptory of the Knights 
Hoſpitalers, thought to have been founded by Robert Boſſu, earl of Leiceſter, 


in the former fe art of the reign of king Henry the Second, and valued upon the 
diſſolution at the yearly revenues of 91 J. 28. 8d. 


At Oweſton, about half way between Hallaton and Melton-Mowbray, Sir 
Robert Grimbald, in the time of king Henry the Second, built and endowed a 
fmall abbey for canons regular of the order of St. Auſtin, which he dedicated to 


St. Andrew, and in which, about the time of the diſſolution, there were twelve 


9 whoſe yearly revenues were valued at 1611. 148. 2 d. 


LEICESTERSHIRE 
At Hinckley was an alien priory of two Benedictine monks, belonging to 
Lyra in Normandy, to which it was given, by Robert Blanchmaines, carl of 
Leiceſter, before the-year 1173. ITS, 


At Charley, and Ulveſcroſs, two ſolitary places in the foreſt of Charnwood, 
ſouth-eaſt of Aſhby de la Zouch, there were ſettled in each three Friars Here- 
mates, by Robert Blanchmaines, earl of Leiceſter, in the time of king Henry the 
Second: but by the conſent of the earl of Wincheſter, patron of both houſes, in 
the time of king Edward the Second, they were united at. Ulyeſcroſs, where 
continued a priory of re canons, of the order of St. Auſtin, dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, till the diſſalution, when there were eight religious in it, who 
were endowed with 83 IL. 108. 6d. per annum. 4 


At Tilton on the Hill, eaſt of Billeſdon, there was an hoſpital, annexed 
by __ William Burdet, to Burton Lazars, in the time of king Henry the 
Secon ; | | * | | 


At Langley , north-eaſt of Aſhby de 1a Zouch, William Pantulf, and Burgis 
his wife, in the beginning of the reign of king Henry the Second, or before, 
built a priory for tine nuns, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, the yearly 
revenues of which were rated on the ſuppreſſion at 291. 7s. 44. 


8 At Heather, 928 de hs 3 2 frog lands, 
longing to the Knights Hoſpitalers, being the gi R Griſely, before 
the feſt year of king John. It ſometime had a diſtinct preceptor, and ſome- 
time was accounted part of the I owe ws of Dalby. The valuation of this pre- 
ceptory, about the time of the difſolution, is ſaid to have amounted to 391. 18. 5d. 
e e e eee e eee e 


At Swinsford,  fourh-eaſt of Lutterworch, there is a chuteh, which wos given 
to the Hoſpitalers, before the firſt of king John, by Robert Rivell; and here 
was ſettled a ſmall preceptory of that order. - al: td * 


At Bradley, ſouth-eaſt of Hallaton, a ſmall priory of the order of St. Auſtin, 
was founded by Robert Bundy, or Burneby, in the time of 191 John. It had 
but two canons at the ſuppreſſion, who had lands valued at 201, 15 8. 7 d. per 


At Lutterworth, Roiſe de Verdon, and Nicholas her ſon, built and endowed an 
hoſpital for a prior, or maſter and brethren, dedicated to John the Baptiſt, in 

the time of king John. It was valued upon the diffolution at 261. gs. 5d. 
per annum. | | . 


A roll of the fifth of Henry the Third, quoted by Mr. Burton, ſays, that at Caſtle 
Dunnington, north of Aſhby de la Zouch, upon the borders of Derbyſhire, 
there was an hoſpital erected by J. ſometime conſtable of Cheſter, of which 
Humphrey the chaplain was maſter, and that there ought to be in it thirteen 

9 | * brothers 
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Zouch, Roeſia de Verdon, about the twenty fourth o 


CLI CRE ALE WITESE.: 
< brothers and ſiſters, but that they had no regular habit nor obſerved any rule, 
but received a portion of the tithes. of the pariſh.” . The founder appears to 
have been John Lacy, conſtable of Cheſter in the time of Henry the Second. 
It was dedicated to John the Evangeliſt, and valued at 3 I. 138. 4d. per 
annum. | | 


An eſtate at Melton-Mowbray, with the advowſon of the rectory, having been 
given to Lewis, a conſiderable borough town in Suſſex, here was a ſmall priory 
or hoſpital, a cell to that monaſtery. | | | 


King Henry the Third gave the manor and the church of Rodeley, near Mount- 
ſorel, to the Knights Templars, who fettled a commandry of their order here, 
which, with_ their other lands, came afterwards to the Knights Hoſpitalers, 
who enjoyed the ſame till the general diſſolution, about which time this precep- 
tory was valued at 871. 13 8. 4d. per annum. | 


At Grace de Dieu, about half way between Loughborough and Aſhby de 1a 
the Third, founded 
à priory for nuns of the order of St. Auſtin, dedicated to St. Mary and the Tri- 
nity, At the time of the diſſolution here were fifteen nuns, with a yearly reve- 
nue of 831. 16s. 6d. TOW | * 


Sir Anketine de: Martival, in the ſcoond year of Edward the Firſt, founded, 
and his ſon Roger de Martival, archdeacon of Leiceſter, and afterwards biſhop of 


Saliſbury, about the thirty- fourth of Edward. the Firſt, farther endowed a col- 


lege or chantry, in the chapel of the manor-houſe of Noſeley, north-weſt of Hal- 
laton, and dedicated it to the Aſcenſion of our Lord, and the aſſumption of the 
Virgin Mary. It conſiſted of a warden and certain brethren, according to Mr. 
Burton, or according to others of three prieſts, who had diſtinct prebends, three 
clerks, and four choriſters. Upon ſome" occaſion it was in valued: the twenty-fourth 
of Henry the Sixth, at 61. 138. 4 d. per annum. But the eſtate muſt have been 
worth more before the diſſolution, becauſe in the year 1553, above 171. was 
yearly paid to the members of this college then alive, and not otherwiſe pre- 
erred. : „ | I . M | 


Roger Beller, in the ninth year of Edward the Second, Began a ſmall chantry 
in the chapel of St. Peter, near his manor houſe at Kirkby” Bellers, on the north- 
weſt ſide of Melton-Mowbray, which ſome few s after he increaſed into a 
ſort of college for a warden and twelve Fever, paces. It was made conventual 
for a prior and a canons of the order of St. Auguſtine, in the year 1359, 

till the diſſolution, when here were ten religious, who were 


* 


and ſo it continue 
endowed with 1421. 10s. 3 d. per annum. 


A college for a warden and prieſts, ſaid by Mr. Burton, p. 240, to have been 


built at Sapcote, ſouth-eaſt of Hinckley, by Sir Simon Baſſet, in the time of king 


Henry the Third, ſeems to be only the chantry of three prieſts, founded in the 
There 


chapel of St, Mary's pariſh church here, oy Sir Ralph Ballet, 
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There is a church at Stokerſton, not far from Hallaton, near which John Boy- 
vile, lord of " manor, in the os . on: Fourth, _ an almſhouſe, 
dedicated to Virgin Mary, for a chaplain and three poor ons, and ſettled 
lands on them to the value of 101. per annum. 28 8 


MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT for this COUNTY. 


The county of Leiceſter ſends four members to parliament ; two knights of 
the ſhire for the county, and two burgeſſes for the borough of Leiceſter, 
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INCOLNSHIRE,-called-by-the Saxons Lancollycjpe; and hy ile Rer. 


mans, on their firſt arrival here, Wicolſbire, derives its name from that of its 
eren, the ay ene, | 


. 


BOUNDARIES, FIGURE, EXTENT and SITUATION. 


This coun uy is bounded on the eaſt by the German Ocean, on the weſt by 
parts of Yo e, Nottinghamſhite, and Leiceſterſhire, on the foutly hy North- 
amptonſhire, and on the north by Y6rkſhire, from which it is ſeparated by the 

cſtuary of the Humber: the ſhape of Lincolnſhire is: Hike a bended bow; it is 
about ſixty miles in length, from north to ſouth, about thirty-five: miles in 
breadth, from eaft to welt, and 180 miles in circumference; and the city of 

Tn n is re in . center of the county, is is 128 miles north-of 

on. 15 1 8 11 
Vol. I. ; ener * E 9 f. Linda 8 po. N 1 R I. V E R. S. 
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The principal rivers that run through this county are the Welland, the Wi- 
tham, the Trent, the Dun, and the Ankam. The Welland riſes in Northampton- 
ſhire, and running croſs that county, enters Lincolnſhire; then paſſing by ſe- 
veral market towns, diſcharges itſelf into x bay of the German Ocean, y 
Ptolemy Metaris Zſtuarium, but called now the Waſhes. The Witham riſes 
near Grantham, a conſiderable borough town of this county, and running north- 
eaſt, paſſes by Lincoln, whence, directing its courſe ſouth-eaſt, it falls into the 
German Ocean near Boſton, another borough town of Lincolnſhire. The Trent 
riſes in Staffordſhire, and running A . through the counties of Derby and 


Nottingham, and re. Nottinghamſhire from Lincolnſhire, falls into the mouth 


of the Humber. The Dun riſes in Yorkſhire, and incloſing, together with the 
Trent, a conſiderable piece of ground in the north-weſt part of this county, 
known by the name of the Iſle of Axholm, falls into the Trent near its conflux 
with the Humber. The Ankam riſes not far north of Lincoln, and directing 
its courſe due north,. falls into the Humber eaſt of the tiver Trent. 
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The air of Lincolnſhire is different in different parts: in the middle oft he 
county, and in the weſtern parts along the Trent, it 1s very healthy, but upon the 
ſea coaſt it is bad, particularly in the ſouth-eaſt diviſion, -which is not only boggy - 
and full of fens, but great part of it is under water, for which reaſon it 1s din. 
guiſhed by the name of Holland. 


SOIL, and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


The ſoil of this county is in general very rich; the inland parts produci 
corn in great plenty, id he fenny country yielding excellent paſture. 3 
ſhire is remarkable for fat cattle and good orſes, alſo for excellent dogs, as well 
greyhounds as maſtiffs. It abounds 1 of all kinds, and the rivers, wm 
ther with the ſea, afford great plenty and variety of fiſh. There 1s a ſort of pike 
found in the Witham, which is peculiar to this water, and ſuperior to all ers. 
Such is the plenty and variety of wild fowl in this county, that it has been cal- 
led the aviary of England; and two fowls, called the knute and the dotterel, 
which are moſt delicious food, are ſaid to be found no where elſe in England. 


It does not appear that this county is remarkable for any manufacture. 
CIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS. 
Lincolnſhire is divided into three provinces : 1ſt, Holland, comprehending 


the ſouth-eaſt part of Lincolnſhire, which is again ſubdivided into three wapen- 


takes or hundreds. 2dly, Keſteven, comprehending the fouthern part of this 
county, 1s by an ancient writer called Ceoſtefne-Wood, as 1s ſuppoſed from a 
large foreſt that ſtood formerly within this diviſion : it contains ten wapentakes 
or hundreds. gdly, Lindſey, which by Bede, the Britiſh hiſtorian, is called Lin- 
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difii, as is thought from the, city of Lindum, or Lincoln, This diviſion com- 
prehends the whole north part of Lincolnſhire, and is ſubdivided into ſeventeen 
wapentakes or hundreds. The whole and dun is divided into thirty hundreds or 
wapentakes, and contains one ci thirty- one market towns. It lies in the | 
province of Canterbury and di Lak! Lincoln, and comprehends 630 pariſhes. | @ 


CITY. and MARKET TOWNS. 


The city is Lincoln, and the market towns are Alford, Barton, Binbroke, 
Boſton, Bourn, Bullingbrook, Burgh, Burton, Caſtor, Corby, Crowland, Deep- 
ing Market, Dunni on, Fokingham, Ganeſborough, Glandford-bridge, Gran- 
tham, Grimſby, Holbech, Horncaſtle, Kirkton, Louth, Raſen- market, Saltfleet, 
3 „Nag Spilſby, Stamford, Stanton, Tatterſhal, and Wainfleet, q 


Len was by the ancient Britons. called. Linder, by Prbleny and Aude 
ninus Lindum, by the hiſtorian Bede, Lan, Tindecollimas and Lindecollina, by 
the Saxons Lynvo-collyne and - Lyndo-cyllanceapcen, and by the Normans Ni- 
chol, and from theſe names, which are thought to + 4 originally ſignified: a co- 
lony, or @ town ſituated on a bill, as this bs, the preſent name is el 


I The city of Lincoln is a biſhop's fan. and is governed by a mayor, twelve al- 
dermen, two ſheriffs, a recorder, four chamberlains, a ſword bearer, four coro- 
ners, and above forty common council men. It is a county of itſelf, and has a 

_ vicountial juriſdiction n en d K round, a privilege 1 no other city in 
land enjoys. It ſtands on of a hill, witch the river Witham 

at the bottom in three ſmall channels, over which there are ſeveral bridg 

Edward the Confeſſor's time it is ſaid to have had 1070-houles in it, 2 

time of the Normans it was one of the moſt cities W 

mart for goods of every kind: king Edward Third made it à ſtaple 201. 

leather; lead; and other: commodities. It was once burnt, once beſieged by ne 75 

Stephen, who was here defeated; and taken priſoner, and. once taken by: Hen 

the Third, from his rebellious .barons: It. is ſaid to have had fifty ty-two p | : 

churches, which, in the reign of Edward the Sixth, were by act of © Parent 2 8 4 

reduced 10. eighteen, of which only thirteen; are now remaining, a | 

meaner than e ee in England. Ran thedral, Ak 

| vinch 1.8 ſtately Gothic pile, and though not the moſt beautiful ſtruchure wg N 

che ind, is the chief ornament of this city. - The monks thought ſo hug e 

it, that they uſed to ſay the devil could never look at it Kane frowns of dif- 

content and malignity; whence came the proverb generally r to malicious 

and envious perſons; * He looks as the devil over Lincoln.“ This cathedral is 

one of the largeſt in England, and is ſo lofty, and the ground it ſtands on ſo 

hig h, that it may be ſeen over five or ſix counties, fifty miles to the north, and 

—— to the futh. In this church is a famous bell of an enormous ſize, called vv 

Tom of Lincoln; it is near five tons in weight, almoſt twenty-three. feet in cir- \ 

cumference, and will hold 424. gallons ale meaſure. Here are alſo in this church 1 

ſome curious windows, called catharine wheel windows, à chapter-houſe, cloiſ- | | 

ters, and library, that are much admired.: On the ſouth fide of the church ſtands 

the biſhop's palace, begun by. biſhop Cheſney, and finiſhed by his ſucceſſors, 

who made it anſwerable to the . 749 of the ene but it was ruined 

2 N 2 22 | : ny 24 in 
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in the civil wars in tlie reign of King Charles the Firſt, and has never been 
rebuilt. 3 


The buildings of this city are generally old; R thoſt at the bottom of 
the hill, but towards the top there are many good houſes, in the modern taſte. 
Here is an old ruined caſtle, built by king William the Firſt, in the center of 
which there is a handſome modern ſtructure for holding the affizes. There are 
in this city four charity. ſchools, where 120 poor * are taught by the 
widows of clergymen.. 5 F 


— 


On the weſt ſide of Lincoln there is a large pool, formed by the river, called 
Swan Pool, from the multitude of ſwans on it. The city has a communication 
with the river Trent by a canal, called the Foſſe-Dyke, cut by king Henry the 
Firſt, between the Trent and the Witham, for the conveniency of carriage. On 
a neighbouring courſe there are. frequent horſe races; and there is a heath called 
Lincoln Heath, which is. above fifty miles over. 


ALroRD. is a little obſcure town, about five miles from the ſea, and 107 from 
London, and is only remarkable for having a market. 


Baton is 163 miles from London, and Has a horſe · ferry to Hull, a borough: 
town of Yorkſhire, croſs the Humber, which is here ſox miles over. A 


BinBROKE is a ſmall poor town, at the diſtatice of 115 miles from London, = 
which there is nothing worthy of note. 8 


Bos ron is a corruption of BotolpÞ's Town, a name derived from Botolph, a 
Saxon, who is ſuppoſed to have founded a monaſtery here, from which the town 
took its riſe. It ſtands at the diſtance of 114 miles from London, upon the 
river Witham, which is navigable from hence to Lincoln. It has long been a 
flouriſhing town, and is ſaid to have firft been incorporated by king the 
Eighth; queen Elizabeth gave the I a court of admiralty over all the 
neighbouring ſea coaſts. It _ OT by a mayor, who is chief clerk of the 
market, and admiral of the coaſt, a recorder, a deputy recorder, twelve aldermen, 
a town clerk, eighteen common - council men, a judge, and marſhal of the ad- 
miralty, a coroner, two ſerjeants at mace, and other officers, and is pleaſantly ſi- 
tuated and well built. Here is a church, reekoned the largeſt parochial church, 
without croſs iſles, in the world, being 300 feet long within the walls, and 100 
feet wide: the cieling is of Engliſ oak, ſupported by tall ſlender pillars. This 
church has three hundred and ſixty-five ſteps, fifty-two-windows, and twelve Pil- 


lars, anſwering to the days, weeks, and months of the year; its tower, which 


was built in the year 1309, is 282 feet high, and has a beautiful octagon lan- 
thorn at the top, which ſerves as a guide to mariners when they enter the dan- 
gerous channels called Lynn Deeps, and Boſton Deeps in the Waſhes, and is the 
admiration of travellers, being ſeen at the diſtance of forty miles round. Here 
are two charity ſchools, and a high wooden bridge over the Witham. The town 
has a commodious harbour, is . with freſh water by pipes from a pond, 
in a great common called the Weſt Fen, where a. en Rul and a mill were 


erected in the reign of queen Anne, by act of parliament. It is the reſidence of 
many conſiderable merchants, and 3 on a good trade, both inland and fo- 
: | reign, 
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of the inhabitants apply themſelves to grazing of cattle with. 

tage. An annual fair here for cattle, and all forts of merchandize, 

nine days, and is called a mart by way of eminence, ſo are the fairs of Ganeſ- 
Lynn ia, a borough town. of Norfolk, and Beverley a borough. 

of Yorkſhire, but no other. All untr) 

is marſh lands, which are very rich, and feed vaſt n 


ers of large ſheep and. 


Bobnw ftands on a plain adjoining to the fens of Lincolaſkire, at the diſtance 
— It is remarkable for tanning leather, and for a horſe” 


BulLIxOBROOk, or BotLinGBROKE, is 100 miles north of London, and is 
noticed only for its market. / 


Buzxen'is diſtant from London 104 miles; it is an inconfiderable place, and 
has nothing worth notice but a charity ſchoo. 3 


Bux rox, called alſo Bux rom STATHER, is 149 miles diſtant from London. 
It ſtands very well for trade, on the eaſt of the Trent, on which it has ſeveral 
mills; the houſes are pleaſantly intermixed with trees: it has two churches, one 
of which is ſo low, in reſpect to the precipice over it, that a perſon may almoſt 
leap from the precipice on the ſteeple. n 


Casronx, originally Duan: en, or Theng Caſtle, is ſaid to have derived its 
name from the — grow, eo : Hengift, the Saxon, as a reward for hav- 
ing driven back the Scots and Picts, obtained from Vortigern, a grant of 
as much ground here as he could encompaſs. with the hide of an ox cut into 
ſmall thongs; on this ground he built a. caſtle, which for that reaſon was called 
Thong Caſtle. This town is 120 miles diſtant from London, but has nothing in 
it worthy of note. 5 0 N n 194 in 
Conz v is 90 miles diſtant from London, and has a ſchool, endowed for the 
ſons of deceaſed clergymen. | v It 


CRoWLAND: is 88 miles diſtant from London: it is ſo ſurrounded with bogs; 
that it ĩs acceſſible only on the north and eaſt fies, and there not for.carriages, 
which gave riſe to the proverb, that * all the carts: hie came. to Crowland.were 
* ſhod with filver.” is town however is pretty well inhabited, and confiſts 
three ſtreets, ſeparated by water courſes, planted on cach:lide, with. willows, and 
built on piles, having a communication with. each other by. 4. wangyular. he 
af curious contrivance, ſtanding on the conflux of the Welland,, and. a river 
led the Nine. This bridge is formed on three. ſegmenss of 's circle,, meeting in 
one point; and it is faid that the extremity of: cach ſegment, oppoſite. to the: 


* 
. . 


: 9 
a 
. 


point of contact, ſtands in a different county, one: in Lyncolnſbire, mother: in. 


ambridgefhire, and the third in | | t 
Flere is a church, which belonged formerly to a famous abbey in chis-place x 
the rapf of this church fell in about half a century ago, an was found Fonds 


of Itiffi oak, finely carved and gilt. Over the weſt gate of this church are the 
. images. 


the country in the neighbourhood of this town. 


N 
4 
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images of divers kings and abbats, among which is that of St. Guthliac, to 
whom the abbey was dedicated, with a whip and knife, his uſual ſymbols. Not 
far from the abbey is a little ſtone cottage, .called Anchor Church-houſe, which 
had formerly a chapel, in which St. Guthliac lived as a hermit, and in which it 
is ſaid his body lies buried. The foil round this town is much improved of late 
by drains and ſluices, and moſt of the ponds are now turned into cornfields. 


The greateſt gain that accrues to the inhabitants of this town is from fiſh and 
wild ducks ; of the ducks they ſometimes drive 3000 into a net at once by dogs, | 
and they are brought hither by decoy ducks, bred for that purpoſe. For the li- 
berty of fiſhing in the many pools in and near the town, they pay now to the 
king, as they did formerly to the abbat, 300 l. a- year. 


DzzeinG Marker is an ill- built dirty town, ſituated among the fens, on the 
north-ſide of the river Welland, at the diſtance of 87 miles from London. 
Near this place is a vale, many miles in compaſs, and the deepeſt in all this 
marſhy county, from which it is thought the town had its name, Deeping ſigni- 
fying a deep meadow. ' 


| DunninGToN is diſtant 99 miles from London. Its market is famous for a 
large ſale of hemp and hempſeed, and it has a port for barges, by which goods 
are carried to and from Boſton and the Waſhes. | 


Foxincram ſtands on a riſing hill, in a wholſome air, at the diſtance of | 
104 miles from London. It has ſeveral good ſprings round it, but is a place of 
no trade. | 


GANESBOROVOH ſtands upon the river Trent, at the diſtance of 137 miles 
from London. This is a well built town, and reckoned the moſt flouriſhing in 
the county : it has a church, which being ruinous, was pulled down in 1735 by 
act of parliament, and rebuilt. Here are ſeveral meeting-houſes of proteſtant 
diſſenters, and a fine market place. The town has a good trade by means of the 
Trent, which brings up ſhips of conſiderable burden with the tide, though it is 
near forty miles from the Humber by water. The North Marſh, in the neigh- 
bourhood of this town is remarkable for horſe races. ; 


GLanprorD Bripes is 153 miles from London, and is only remarkable for 
A bridge over the river Ankam. | 


GRANTHAM is diſtant 104 miles from London, and is governed by an alder- 
man, twelve juſtices of the peace, a recorder, a coroner, an eſcheator, twelve 
ſecond-twelve men, who are of the common council, and twelve conſtables - to 
attend the court. This is a rich, neat, populous town, much frequented, and 
has ſeveral very good inns. Here 1s a fine church, with a ſtone ſpire, one of the 
loftieſt in England, _ 280 feet high, but it is ſo conſtructed, as to appear in- 
clining from the perpendicular, on which fide ſoever it is viewed. Here is alſo 
A free ſchool, buiſt and endowed by Richard Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
a native of this place, beſides two charity ſchools. On a neighbouring courſe 
there are frequent horſe races, 1 5 wh 

| About 
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About four miles from Grantham, upon the very borders of Leiceſterſhire, is 
Belvoir Caſtle, or, as it is more commonly called, Bever Caſtle, a ſeat of the 
duke of Rutland, originally built by Robert de Tedenci, or Tetencio, a noble Nor- 


man, in the time of William the Conqueror, and afterwards rebuilt by an earl of 


Rutland. It is a very magnificent building, has a fine gallery of paintin , and, 
as its name imports, commands a beautiful proſpect into the counties of Notting- 
ham, Derby, Leiceſfer, Rutland, and Northampton. * N | 


Grrusny is 158 miles diſtant from London, and is ſaid; in point of antiquity, 
to be the ſecond, if not the firſt corporation, in England. It is governed by a 


mayor, high ſteward; recorder, twelve aldermen, twelve common council men, 


two bailiffs, two coroners, a town elerk, and three ſerjeants at mace. The mayor 
holds a court here every Tueſday, and: the bailiffs every Friday. Here are ſe- 
veral ſtreets of good houſes, and a church, that looks like a cathedral. It was a 
place of very good trade formerly, but its harbour has been long choaked up, 
and yet the road before it is a good ſtation for ſhips that wait for a wind to get 
to ſea, It has a trade in coals and ſalt, by the navigation of the Humber. 


Holzen is 98 miles diſtant from London, and is only remarkable for its 
fair for cattle, corn, and flax. Xx 


HoxncasTL is diſtant from London 122 miles, and is a la 


K1rxTox derives its name from a kirk or church here, which is built in form. 


of a cathedral, and is ſaid to be very magnificent, but of which there is no de- 


ſcription. It ſtands at the diſtance of 136 miles from London, and is famous for 


a ſort of apple, called the Kirkton pippin; 
 Lovrn is ſaid to have taken its name from a ſmall river called the Bud upon 


the bank of which it is ſituated. It is diſtant from London 137 miles, and isa 


corporation town, much frequented, but how it is governed does not appear. 
It has a large church, with a fine ſteeple, which ſome think is as high as Gran-- 


tham ſpire. Here is a free ſchool, founded by king Edward the Sixth, and 
a charity ſchool for forty children. | 


Rasxxn, called RasEN MARKET, to diſtinguiſh it from Eaſt, Weſt, and Middle 


Raſen ; all four are ſituated near the ſource of the Ankam, This town is diſt-- 
ant 139 miles from London, but has nothing in it worthy of note. 


SALTFLERT is 1 38 miles from London. It has a. harbour upon the ocean, 
which, except its market, is the only circumſtance that entitles it to notice. 


SLEAFORD, called New SlEATORD, to diſtinguiſh it from a neighbouring town 


called Old Sleaford; is ſituated at the diſtanee of 110 miles from: London, near 


the ſource of a little river, which runs with. ſuch rapidity through the town, that 
it is never frozen; and which, within the compaſs of. two miles, including the 


town, drives five corn mills, two fulling mills, and one paper mill, and then falls; | 


into the Witham. This town is very populous, and its _— are continually 
improving. It has a large handſome church, and a free 
Se 5 | founded! 


well built 
town, ſituated on a ſmall river called the Bane, by which it is almoſt ſurrounded. 


oal, which was. 
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founded and handſomelhy endowed in 1603, by Robert Carr, Eſq; who alſo evected 
and endowed an hoſpital in this place, for twelve poor men: for the manage 
ment of the hoſpital he conſtituted the vicar ef the town, together with the rec- 
tors of five places in the neighbourhood, for the time being, ;perpetual go- 


„ vernors. 


SPALDING is 98 miles diſtant from London. It is ſituated upon the river 
Welland, by which it is almoſt ſurrounded; it is alſo ſurrounded at a greater 
diſtance with lakes, canals, and other bodies of water, and is indeed a more neat 
and populous town than could be expected in ſuch a ſituation. Here is a hand- 
ſome large market place, a free grammar ſchool for the ſons of the. inhabitants, 
a charity ſchool, This town has alſo a ſmall port, and a bridge over the 
Hand, which is navigable to the town for veſſels of fifty or ſixty tons. To 


this port belong ſeveral barges, that are chiefly employed in carrying coals and 
Corn. ; 


4 Sy1LSBY is diſtant 122 mlles from London, and has a charity ſchool, which 
wWoyas erected in 1716, ſor teaching and cloathing twenty-four boys and ſixteen girls. 
The market here is well frequented. 82 2 0 


2 


STAMFORD is ſo called from its ancient Saxon name Srceanpond. It is ſituated 
on the river Welland, upon the borders of Northamptonſhire and -RutlandWire, 
at the diſtance of 83 miles from London. It is one of the - moſt conſiderable 
towns in the county, andis governed by a mayor, a recordef, and his deputy, a 
-town- clerk, twelve aldermen, twenty-four burgeſſes, and two ſeyeants at 
-mace: its firſt charter was before Edward — It had a charter from 
- that, prince, and other charters from Charles the Second and James the Second, 
but theſe laſt being only temporary, they are expired. 8 


* 2; 
Phe zahabitants have very great privileges, particularly a freedom from the 
juriſdiction of the: ſheriff of the — and from being empannelled on juries. out 
of town; they are entitled to have the returns of all writs, are exempted from 
the government of all lords lieutenants, and claim the privilege of having the 
militia of the town commanded by their on officers, the mayor being the King's 
lord lieutenant, and immediately under his majeſty's command, he is eſteemed, 
within the liberties ang Juriſdiction of the town, the ſecond man in the king- 
dom. | "IE" 18 x 


This is a large, populous, rich town, with-a: fine ſtone bridge over the Welland in- 
to Northamptonſhire. It had fourteen pariſh churches ; but they were reduced to ſe- 
ven by act of. parliament in the time of king Edward the Sixth. One of theſe churches, 
St. Martin's, ſtands upon the eaſt ſide of the river, in a part of the town called Stam- 

ford Baron, which indeed is in Northamptonſhire, but is rated within the juriſdiction 
of this corporation, and upon that account goes all by the name of Stamford. In 
this church of St. Martin, the great Cecil, lord Burleigh, the favourite of queen 
Elizabeth, lies buried in a ſplendid tomb. There is a church near the bridge, in 
which is a fine monument of the earl and countefs of Exeter, in white marble, 
2 with their figures in a cumbent poſture, as big as the life, done at Rome; and 
over againſt this church is an inn, known by the ſign of the George, reckoned 
the Jargeſt in England; but there is a nobler inn. in this town, called the Bull 
3 5 inn, 


Mew jo hinc town. hall. 
The houſes are moſt wee nt with (late, and the whole town ann. 
R ˙ RACE 2I0y fore CHO * 


Here is a charity ſchool, i in which ei children are taught and employed ; 7 


twenty of them wholly maintained. and and the reſt. are ſupphied with 
_ reels, fire and candles; they are ſaid to earn 400 l. a-year. In the reign 

king Henry the Seventh, Witham Brown, who hag, been twice mayor, erected 
and endowed an hoſpital here, for a warden, twelve men; 2 A nurſe. And the 
lord Burleigh erected and endowed an hoſpital here. 


The chief rrade of un town is in nan. br cd, and free-ſtone 3 ae, 
new courſe for horſe-races. 8 


Srawron is a little obſcure town of no note, aig: 129-miles from London. 


TATTERSHAL ſtands at the diſtance of 118 miles London, in a marſhy 7 W 
country: molt of the houſes are of brick; ang here is a caſtle, maze thy ins an- 


cient barons. 


_ INarveier is fituated 124 miles from London, 
of country called Holland. It is neatly and com 
tad for a fine free ſchool, founded by William 

a native of this place. & 


Guo Bd) „ Boob: 1. * K 1 
There are two chalybeat wing in this county, which were os Wale Medicinal 


the borders of the fen- 
ly built, and is remarkable 
a biſhop of WRC 


1 


for their medicinal virtues; one is at Bourn, and the other at Walco all ſprings. 
village near Fokingham. | og 


On ſome downs near Lincoln, and TIME 40 ci and Boſton, NN is . rare ind. 
times to be ſeen a bird called the Buſtard, bien ſeen no where elſe in Eng- 
land, except on Saliſbury plain in Wiltſhire. | 


The manner of taking ducks, mallards, teals, WJ and . 8 wild foul, Manner of 
in decoys, about Crowland, and ſome other fenny parts of this county, may be Soy, wild 
reckoned among the curioſities of Lincolnſhire. , There are ſeveral large ponds, q'.,,. = 
in which decoy Jock are bred ſo very tame, that they feed at hand; chez decoy- Lincolalhi ire. 
ducks take flight from time to time; and, after an abſence of five or fix weeks, 
return with numerous flocks of fowl from foreign, countries, which they conduct 
to the ſeveral ponds to which they belong. The ſides of theſe ponds are ſhaded 
by trees and hedges, placed very cloſe together; and are wider at one end than at 
the other. When thoſe who manage the decoy perceive that a flock is arrived, *. 
they feed them without alarming them, by throwing corn over che hedge into the 
water: in the mean time a large net 1s ſpread at the broad end of the pond; the 
mouth is kept open by the branches of the trees; and the net, which is two or 

Vol. I. G g g three 
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three hundred yards long, and grows gradually narrower towards the other end, 
is extended ſo as to be open all the way; the corn is then thrown ſo as to conduct 
the birds nearer and nearer taythis net, which at length, being conducted by the 

N decoy- ducks, they enter: whensthey are got a con ble way into the net, a 
dog is thrown into the water, who ſwims towards the net, and makes the ſtran- 
gers take wing; but being beaten down by the net, they advance forward i into 
the purſe at the little end, * they are taken by hand. 


Extraordi- The ſkeleton of a c in a flat ſtone, now to be ſeen in the 8 
nary toilils. of the royal ſociety at — is ſaid to have been diſcovered in this en but 
the Inn place is not mentioned. 


* 5 Stretton, a village between Ganeſborough andJincola, are found the 
ophites, or ſerpent ſtones, + a kind of variegated marble, of a duſky green 


ground, ſprinkled with ſpot dies ter green. And at Blevoir, or Bever — — 
Tg nes; or ſtar nv from their reſem- 


near Grantham, are round 
8 blance to a ſtar. 


*®; 


. At Abend e Doan vices of ſca-ſhells, and ſub- 


, trees, moughes to be the reliques of the univerſal deluge. 


A monſtrous In the year 1676, the wife of Charles Gays, an innkeeper of the town of Wrllg- 
birth. ** near Lincoln, was e of a male child with two way which lived ſome 
urs. : * 
. * 
Maſacre of In the reign of king Richard the Firſt, all the Jews, of which there were many, 
the Jews, in the wu of Stamford, were — murdered by the inhabitants. f 


Abqgt the end of the reign of Henry che Firſt, one Robert Chamberlain, at the 
headoF me deſperate _— diſguiſed like monks and prieſts, ſet fire to the 
rowrr of Boſton in ſeveral places, while a tournament was proclaiming at the fair, 


WIA a view to plunder the inhabitants, many of whom were wealthy merchants, 
While they were moving their goods. Chamberlain was taken, confeſſed — 


Boſton ſet on 
ke. 


al and was executed for it, but would not diſcover his Soy,” 


R-makable Of Iyd St. daf be 85 . bank of the Nine, in the A point of this 

perſons of county, Nicholas ar was rector, who firſt the Chriſtian faith to 

this county, the Norwegians, for which he received a cardinal's ogy and in the year 1155, was 
advanced to the papal chair, and took the name of Adrian the Fourth. 


At Saltfleet, one Mr. John Watſon who died in 1693, aged 102, was miniſter 
ſeventy-four years, in which time he buried three ſucceſſive generations in his pa- 
riſh, except three or four perſons. 


The illuſtrious Sir Iſaac Newton was a native of this county, and was caught 
dhe firſt rudiments of — at the free ſchool of Grantham. 


o 
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k — | 154 19 $ Loa 
Lincolnſhire is part of the country, which, in g 


„ | = ; 
time of the Romans was in- 4 client inha- 
habited by the Coritani, of whom mention has been made in the account of Der- hitagts, 
byſhire ; and under the Saxons it conſtituted a part of the large kingdom of 
Mercia. MEU $< i, Fe2 | | 

| _ 

Mr. Neal, who has taken great pains to trace the antiquities of this county, Antiquities 
produces a ment of an ancient | manuſcript, to prove that Stamford was an of S rd. 
univerſity long before the birth of Chriſt, and continued fo till the year 300, when 
it was diſſolved by the pope for adhering to the doctrines of Arius. It vas cer- 
tainly an univerſity before the reign of Edward the Third, as appears the te- 
mains of two colleges, one called Blackhall, and the other n- Noſe; on the 
gate of Braſen-noſe college there ſtill is a braſs noſe, with azming through it, like 

at upon the gate of a college of the ſame — Oxford, which was. not built 
till the reign of H the Seventh, and therefore Wok its name, as well as this 
diſtinguiſhing circumſtance, from Braſen-noſe college of Stamford. It appears al- 
ſo, that ſeveral of the ſtudents of Oxford removed to this place, upon ſome quar- 
rel between the ſtudents of the north and thoſe of the ſouth, in the time of Rd - | 
ward the Third, when it is probable there were ſome colleges here to receive 4þ 
them, as they did not ſtay long enough at Stamford to build any. . 

8% 1 9. 0 9 Fi 8 4. yak ** 

By ſome remains of Roman antiquity found ber e that this was no in- 
conſiderable place in time of the Romans: and there are the traces of a R 
highway from ſouth to north, N through this town; which ſeem to indica 
that here once was a ferry over the Welland. 4 


| In the reignof king Stephen, there was a caſtle in the middle of this o 
which the foundation plot is ſtill viſible : and here the remarkable * 


of 
2 | Te * 
Borough Engliſh ſtill ſubſiſts, by which the youngeſt ſon is heir to his father. 
| - * 4 , | . - 4 
| Te has been already fad, that the city of Lincoln ſtands on the fide of a hill, on;Antiquices 
the top of which are ſtill viſible the marks. of a . and ditches, thought to be of Lincoln. 
the remains of the ancient Lindum, which the Saxons demoliſhed. Here is a * 
gate called Newport-gate, which is. a Roman work, All entire, and is the nobleſt * 
renmant of the kind in Britain. It conſiſts of a vaſt ſetmicircle of ſtones, not ce- 
monted, but as it were wedged in together: and cloſe to this gate there is another 
curious piece of Roman workmanthip, called the mint wall, Which conſiſts of al- 
ternate layers of brick and ſtone, and is ſtill ſixteen feet high and forty long. 
There are various fragments of the old Roman wall which ſurrounded this city; 
and here were many funeral monuments of the Normans, ſome of which are ſtill 
dug up. Among other tombs in the cathedral of this_city, there is one of braſs, 
which contains the bowels of queen Eleanor, wife to king Edward the Firſt. 
Here alſo is the tomb of Catharine Swinfard, third wife of John of Gaunt duke 
of Lancaſter, and mother of the Somerſet family. Over againſt the caſtle, to 
the weſt, is an intrenchment made hy king Stephen, and on the walls of the caltleyy, 
are carved in ſtone * arms of John of Gaunt. | * 
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This city having abounded with monaſteries, and other religious houſes, the 
ruins of many den in barns, ſtables, out-houſes, and even in ſome 
ſtyes, which are obſerved co. e built church faſhion, with ſtone walls, and arc 
ed windows and doors. A | 


Antiquities Horncaſtle appears to have been a camp or ſtation of. the Romans, not only 
of Horn- from the remains of the caſtle, which was a Roman work, but from the Roman 
—— coins often dug up near the place where the caſtle ſtood. The compaſs of this 

caſtle appears by the foundation of the whole, and by a part of the wall yet ſtand- 


ing, to have taken up about twenty acres. 


Remains of - Bridgecaſterton, a village northweſt of Stamford, where a ſmall river called the 


Engliſh anti- Guaſh ongWaſh, croſſes a Roman highway, is ſuppoſed to have been the Guaſennæ 


quity. of Antoninus. 


+a * 


Paunton, a village fouth of Grantham, is ſappoſed to have been the Ad Pon- 
tem of the Romans, not only from the ſimilitude of the names, but from the di- 


* ſtances aſſigned to other places ut regard to this: chequered Roman pavements, 
. and other marks of antiquity have often been dug up here. ae, BY 
i Ancaſter, another ſmall town, . ſituated on the ſame Roman highway, was a vil- 


lage of the Romans, and is thought to have been the ancient Crococalana. This 
place abounds ſo much with, remnants of antiquity, that the inhabitants, after a 

haſty ſhawer, go in ſearch of them upon the declivities of the town, and in the 
i — quarries, and have many years carried on a kind of trade by the ſale 
em. WE” | 


At — the Fens, a village north-eaſt of Spalding, there were found, not 
many years ago, three pecks of Roman copper coins, piled down edge-wiſe, moſt 
of them of the emperor Gallienus. | * 


Near Harlaxton, a village within two miles of Grantham, a braſen veſſel was 

plowed up, containing ſome ſilver beads, and an antique helmet of gold, ſtudded 

1 with jewels, all which were preſented to Catharine of Spain, queen dowager f 
„ Henty the Eighth. 939 


At a village called Hiberſtow, near Kirkton, * the Roman highway, are ſtilb 
to be ſeen the foundations of ſeveral Roman buildings, with ty les, coins, and other 
remains of Roman antiquity. Several ſuch remains have alſo been diſcovered: 
about Broughton, a village near Glandtord-bridge. At Roxby, a village near: 
Burton, was lately diſcovered a Roman pavement. At Winterton-cliff, in the 
north-weſt extremity of the county, are many remains bf Roman buildings; and 
at Alkborough, two miles more to the weſt, there i ſtil} a ſmall ſquare entrench- 
ment or camp, now. called Counteſs Cloſe, from a counteſs of Warwick, who, it: 
1s ſaid, lived there, or owned the eſtate. The caſtle here, it is obſerved, was ve- 
ry conveniently placed by the Romans, in the north- weſt angle of the county, as a. 

| {paich-tower, to overawe Nottinghamſhire ang. Yorkſhire. * 


* 


* 
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At a village called Yarburgh, near Horncaſtle, are the re 
man camp; and ſuch quantities of Roman coins have been 
Howſon of Kennington, a village 


in the nei w_ io 1s 
have deen! in poſſeſſion of ſome pecks c 


At "Os, near Raien-markir, in foune fields 3 joining to a 
Stamford and Hull, a borou 
lowed up, having a view e 
rbs Roma, and on the reverſe, — | 


At Marton, near G h, are ſtill ſome remains of a Roman hi hway, 
leading from Doncaſter, a market town of Yorkſhire, to Lincoln; and t a 
quarter of a mile from the town there are two or three conſiderable pidges of Ro- 


man pavement: 


Stow, a village near Ganeſborough, was formerly 2 — and 
n peer rue EP Pry 2 | 


. On ſome hills, between Ganeſborough and N Ae ed Les. 
many Roman coins, n have been dug up; and one of 
thoſe hills, called eee 
I mr 

> .-.. 


Near Hunnington, about five miles — fi Roan comp; 
called Julius Cæſar's double trench: and here, in the year 1691, as 


great road between 


* Lirhiborough, a ſmall town about three miles from Ganeſborough, is ſuppoſed 
to be the Agelocum or Segelocum of the Romans. An urn was und here, full 
of the coins of the emperor Domitian: and many other coins have been plowed 175 
in the neighbouring fields. 


Neur Wintringham, a village north. of Burton, the foundations of an: Fw 
man town were lately plowed up, and many 3 of antiquity found. 


North-eaſt of Glandford-bridge, near the 8 of the Humber, are the 


rough tow town of Yorkſhire, braſs and ſilver coins hae been 


Roman coins were found in an urn, or earthen pot, as would fill a IS 5] * 
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re mains of 


mains of Thornton _— or abbey, where, in taking-down a wall; not many N man anti- 
u 


years ago, the workmen found the ſkeleron of a man, with a table, a book, and 
a candleſtick; the man is ſuppoſed to have been immured there for ſome heinous: 
crime. - 


Scrivelſby-hall, not far from Horneaſtl, is the manor of the Dirgocles; 
who hold it upon condition, that, at the coronation, the then lord, or ſome perſon: 
in his name, if he be not able, ſhall come well armed into the royal preſence, on a. 
war horfe, and make proclamation, that if any one ſhall ſay, that the ſovereign: 
has no right to the crown, we inns Mga his 9 n that ſhall op- 


power it. 0 | * | 


Torkſey, a ſmall town, fituated upon the Trent, at the in flux of the Foſſe Dyke- 


into that river, was a ton once famous for many privileges which it enjoyed, upon 
9 EY condition 


. 


quity. 
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© condition tha inhabitants ſhould, whenever the king's ambaſſadors came 
that wa 2 — Trent in their own barges, and conduct them as 
far as t | 


* ., . © 
* 


8 


At Icanhoc or Ycanno, and corruptly Wenno, a place thought by ſome to be 
in or near the town of Boſton, and by others to be part of the city of Lincoln, 
St. Botolph built a monaſtery in the year 654, upon a defart piece of ground, ſaid 
to have been given him for that pu 


te year 670. | ' . 


Wulpher, Lig of the . about the middle of the ſeventh century, 
built a IR a E near Barton. 


At Bardney, 2 village about half way, berween Lincoln and. Horncaſtle, there 
was a monal atery "a" the yeaf® — to Which Ethelred king of Mercia was a 
great benefactor, if not the original founder. It was deſtroyed by the Danes in 
the year 870, and continued in ruins above two hundred years, till Remigius, 
biſhop. of Lincoln, or Giſlebert de Gaunt, in the time of William the Conquer- 


or, re-edified the church and buildings, and repleniſhed them with Benedictine 


monks. It was dedicated. to St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. Oſwald the 2 5 
martyr, whoſe relics Mere lirſt enſhrined here, but about tlie year 
Gloce ſter. The revenues of Wan abbey were n upon the 
3661. 6 8. 1d. peꝶ amm. „ nd ts 1 


Ax Crowland, Etbelbald king of Mercia, in the year 716, built an abbey for 


rpoſe by Ethelmund king of the South- 
Angles, which continued till the devaſtation of theſe countries by the Danes i in 


* 


— — 


Black monks, icated to St. Mary, St. Bartholomew, and St. Guthlac. It was 


afterwards burnt the. Danes i in 870; but king Edred, about the year 948, re- 


built it, and, it ,continued in great ſplendor and wealth till the general diſſolution, 
when the mariors and eſtates belonging to ie were reckoned worth 108 311 * 8. 
10 d. per annum. 


At the village of = between the city of Lincoln and Ganeſborough, there 
was a church or minſter for ſecular prieſts, built, and dedicated to the Virgin Ma- 
ry, by Eadnatha lyfkop-of! Dorchelter, and much augmented by the benefactions 


ot far Legfiis. and hit lady: Godiva. i After the conqueſt, the religious here were 


changed into Benedictine monks, under the government of an abbat, by biſhop 
Remigius, who®procured for them, from William Rufus, the abbey of Eynſham 
in Oxfardſhire, whather: his ſucceſſon, Robert Bloet, removed this abbat — his 
monks, reſerytng Stow, and ſome other n. to o che ſee of Lincoln, for which 


he gays them other lands in exchange. . (4.4.24) 
Thorold de Bukenhale gave place at « png in the: year 1052, for the ha- 


bitation, and lands for tha maintggance or and five monks from Crow- 


land, who were forced to abandon abandon this cell the conqueſt, by the barbarous 
uſage, of Yyo Talboys,, earl of 'Angiers in France, then lord of this town, and 


great part of the adjacent country. The ſame Vo, about the year 1074, gave 
the church of St. Mary, and the manor of this place, to the abbey of St. Nicho- 
las 


6 N 6 5 E M 5 R R 2 n 
i it became 


= 


las at Angiers, re 0 
an alien priory to that forei L dedicated to St. t. Nicholas. 
It was given in the tweng enry the Sixt to King e 
bridge ; and in the firſt Edaard the Fourth, to Sion abbey 1 in 

* being made a prioratus indigena, and even at laſt an abbey, it cbntinued = 


general ſuppreſſion, when its yearty Sggme var Ting p07 And. 


Some lands at Covenham, on the weſt ſide of Saltfleet, being RIFT eg 
your 1082 to the abbey of St. Karilefus, in the dioceſe of Mains f in Normandy, by. 
ing William the Conqueror, a prior and Benedictine monks were ſettled here 
from that foreign m c „to Which it continued a cell under the na 
the biſhops Durham, till it was made over, in the thirty-firſt o the 
' Firſt, to the abbat and convent of Kirkitece, with whom 1 it contunues Ol the dF 


ſolution. * 
In the years 1072, 75, and 58, nin os epiſcopal foes were reed hls 


provincial {ynods to be removed into great towns and cities, Remigius, then bi- 


ſhop of Dorcheſter, fixed upon Lincoln, and, in the conqueror's grne, bought 
the ground for ks cathedral church, biſhop's palace, and houſes for the dignita- 
ries and officers, n vhich were not finiſhed till ſorye years 

after, by his ſucceſſor en She ws We OO Piebene! 
which was twenty-one, to forty-two k 0g. 1 died four da 4 * conſe- 
cration of the cathedral, in the year The revenues fry biſhopric 
valued, upon the diſſolution, at 209g} "12 Na al a-year ; ang the common 
nues of the chapter at 378 l. 8's. 2 the manors and eſtates h 


ing been granted from the biſhopric, chiefly in the time of Edward the Sixth. tis 


now rated only at 8301. 18s. 1 d. a-year, and the dividend money of the chapter, 
from which little or nothing ſeems to have been taken, at 546 L. 2 8. 6 d. 
now belongs to this noble cathedral, beſides the yer Feng a dean, N chan- 


eight lay-vicars,” or ſinging men, an "+ ard het 'I 1 5 
and ſeven burghurſt chanters. 


Before the cathedral was built, there was a mona of nuns upon or near the 
page whine! it now ſtands. 


3 alſo near this city «uk aN 
have been built by - eie to whi he aligned 
revenue. | 


cellor, -ſub-dean; ſix arch-deacons, fifty=-two Merry * — * 
clerks, > gt Garten 


Þ 0: 


6 


* 


In the ſouth ſuburb e ls Far ong=> ©" HE 
St. Catharine, founded ſoon after the confirmation of that order, in the 2 1148, 


by Robert ſecond biſhop of mene Ic was valued, upon the 8 


n, 
at 202 J. 5 8. fer auuem. 


11 Me- 1 = * W n 
Here was an hoſpital; dedicated:to che Holy besehen of Sew 
pringham, but diſtin& from the priory of St. Catharine's, to which the care and 


government of this houſe was committed, '_y Robert, fecond bilhop of Lincoln, 


who probably Was: Og aq of . 


tk. 9 
VN 35*? x 15h ,0 $! 1 z | * 24 In 


were 


e 


of . 


e g n e 


In the confirmation by the Second. of the lands und honlis | 
which had been given to the —— arg St. Mary's at York, are ſeveral donations 
in the city and fields of Lingoln, one of which was probably the ar on which 
was built the priory of St. Mary Magdalen, a cell to 8 at York, contain 
ing only two or three Benedictine monks. It was valued, * the mow 4 
dution, at 23 J. 68. 3 d. per annum. | 


In or before the year 12 30, the a or « friars migors, of the order of 
St. Francis, came to this city, and had a place given them to dwell in by William 
de Benningworth, near which the citizens of Lincoln gave them a Gee of ground 
delo ing to their guild-hall ; and thereon * and houſe of ce Franciſcan 
Were DULIT. 


A priory dedicated to St. Bartholomew, is 4 — as 2 to this city, 
in the e year of Henry the Third. 


Here was 8 13 of White friars, founded 1 Gualterus, dean of "FRF 0] 2 
Scotſman, in, the year 1269. | 


On the eaſt an of Back or preaching fin, ns ea as 
the twelfth af Edward the Firſt. prior 25 


* —— — 


DB little without this city, on the 8 was an hoſpital dedicated to Se. 
Giles, the maſterſhip of which was annexed by Oliver, — of Lincoln, about 
the year 1280, acts vicars who performed Aivine offices in the cathedral. 


On the ſouth ſide of the ſuburb joining to Newport gate, was an houſe of Au- 
guſtine friars, Sel the year 1291, 


| Shout the =o j 355 Sir Nicholas de Cantilupe, knight, founded a wigs of 
prieſts within t | 


«© 
In one of the ſuburbs of this City, there was an houſe of the friars de ſacco, or 


de pernitentia Jeſu Chriſti, before the diſſolution of that order. In the fifth of 


bl 


Edward the Third, leave was granted to the vicars of the cathedral church of Lin- 
£oln, to take the church of Repham, near this city, in mortmain, upon condition 
that they kept three chaplains conſtantly to officiate in the chapel which ſometime 
belonged to thoſe. friars, tor the foul of Edward the Firſt. In the thirty-ſecond of 
Edward the Third, Joan, who had been the wife of Sir Nicholas Cantilupe, had 
leave to faund acollege, or large chantry, for five 2 dedicated to St. * 
upon che gtound aber formerly the houſe of the de how ſtood. 


At Belvoir, or, as it is commonl called Bever · caſtle, near Grantham, thers 
was a priory of four Black monks, ſubordinate to the abbey of St. Alban in Hert- 
: Fordſhure, to which it was annexed by its founder, Robert de Belvideir, or de To- 
denci, in the time of William the Conqueror. It was dedicated to St. _—y and 
valued, den diſſolution, at e 19 $. 10 d. per annum. 


Upon 


— 922 
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Upon laying the foundation of the new 2 at Crowland, in the year 
1114, Alan de Croun gave it the advowſon of the church of Freeſton, near Boſton, 
and in a little time after} ſome other lands and churches, and placed here a prior 
and fome black monks, ſubordinate to that great monaſtery,” whom he farther en- 
K his death, in the time of king Stephen. This cell was dedicated to 
t. James. 9 1 | 1 2 1e: þ YE wh top; * 


© Ranulph de Meſchines, earl of Cheſter, before the year 1129, gave the church 
of St. Andrew at Minting, a village north-weſt of Horncaſtle, to the abbey. of St. 
Benedict upon the Lyre in France; upon which an alien priory of Benedictine 
monks was fixed here. ' _ © ena 47 eee 


At Wellow, near Grimſby, Henry the Firſt built and endowed an abbey for 
Black canons, dedicated to St. Auguſtine, which was valued, upon the diffolu- 
tion, at 95 l. 6s. 1 d. per annum. ou nd 3 OT 


At Hyrſt, in the iſle of Axholm, there was a cell of one or twg Black canons, 
belonging to the abbey of Noſtel, near Wakefield, a market town of Yorkſhire, 
to which it was given by Nigel de Albini, in the time of Henry the Firſt. This 
ſmall houſe: was dedicated to the Virgin Mary; and rated but at 5.1. 108. 1 d. per 
annum, upon the diſſolution. 


In the year 1134, an abbey of Ciſtertian monks was founded in the | 8 
near Swineſhed, ſouth-weſt of Boſton, by Robert de Greſlei, dedicated to the 


Virgin Mary. About the time of the diſſolution, here were eleven religious, whoſe 


yearly revenues were worth 167 J. 15 8. 3 d. 


| At Bourn, Baldwin the ſon of Giſlebert de Gaunt, afterwands.car! of Eg in 
or before the year 1138, ſettled an abbat and canons of the order of St. Auſtin, in . - 
a monaſtery which was dedicated to St, Peter and St. Paul, and rated at 1971, 


N - 


178. 5d. per annum, at the diſſolution, when is contained eleven canons. 


At Deeping there was a cell of Black monks belonging to Thorney abbey in: 
Cambridgeſhire, to which it was given by Baldwin the ſon of Giſlebert, in the year 
1139. It was dedicated to St. James. | mts ELSE ct, 


At Thorneham, north-weſt of Glandford-bridge, there was a priory of canons off 
the order of St. Auſtin, founded by king Stephen, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 1 


= 


and endowed, at the diſſolution, with 1051. 13 8. per annum. 


. 1 W. 5 2 þ [7 "SfE7 1 ; - HR *,- a=, «þi-1 r 
At Sempringham, near Fokingham, Sir Gilbert, ſon of Sir Jocelne de Sem- 

pringham, knight, rector of the church of St. Andrew here, having inſtituted a 
new model of religious life, from him and from this E called the Gilbertine or 
Sempringham order, about tlie year 1139, obtained; by the gift of Giflebert, three 
carucates of land, each of which is ſuppoſed to he one hundred acres, on which he F 
built a priory for his nuns and canons, dedicated to the Virgin Mary. This was 
the head houſe of the order here their general chapters were held, and had re- 


yenues upon the diſſolution to the yearly value of 3171. 4s. 1d. K 
Vol. "5 5 H h h Haverholm, 


% 
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Haverholm, a vi north-eaſt of Sleaford, was firſt given by Alexander, 
biſhop of Lincoln, to the Ciſtertian monks of Fountain Abbey, near — 
in Yorkſhire, about the year 1137, to build an abbey for monks. of that order; 
but after having made ſome progreſs in the building, the monks pretended not 
to like the ſituation, and removed to Louth Park. The biſhop- afterwards. dif. 
poſed of this place to the nuns and canons of the new order of St. Gilbert of 
Sempringham, who ſettled here in the year 1139, and continued till the general 
diſſolution, when their yearly income was rated at 70 l. 15s. 10d It was. dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary. 


At Kirkſted, near Tatterſhal, H oh Brito, the ſon of Eudo, lord of Tatter- 


ſhal, founded a Ciſtertian abbey in the year 1139, dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
Its poſſeſſions. were valued upon the diſſolution at 2861, 28. 7 d. per annum. 


Alexander, biſhop of Lincoln, in the year 1139, built an abbey in a park near 
Louth, for the Ciſtertian monks, whom he had brought from Fountain Abbey 
to Haverholm. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and in the time of king 
Henry the Third here were no leſs than ſixty-ſix monks, and one hundred and 
fifty converts; but about the time of the rer the number of religious was 


reduced to twelve, and their revenues valued at 1471. 14s. 6d. per annum. 


At Thornton, ſouth-eaſt of Barton upon the Humber, William Le Groſs, earl 


of Albemarle and lord of Holderneſs, founded in the year 1139, a monaſtery of 


Black canons, dedicated to- the Virgin Mary, which was valued. upon the fup- 
preſſion at 5941. 17 8. 10d. per annum. 


At Fagle, ſouth-weſt of Lincoln, there was a commandry of the Knights 
Templars, who had the manor-of this place by the = of king Stephen. It af- 
terwards came to the Hoſpitalers, and upon their diffolution, in the thirty-third: 
year of king Henry the Eighth, it was valued at 1241. 2 8. per anmm. 


At Reaſby, ſouth-weſt of Bullingbrook, William de Romara, earl of Lincoln, 
in the year 1:42, founded an abbey of Ciſtertian monks, which was dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary and St. Laurence, and endowed at the ſuppreſſion with 


2871. 28. 4d. per annum. 


At Newſham Abbey, north-eaſt of 2 there was the firſt mo- 
naſtery of the Premonſtratenſian order in England, which was built by Peter de 
Gouſla, or Gouſel, in the year 1143, or 1146, dedicated to St. Mary and St. 
Martial. Here were maintained about the time of the diflolution, an abbat and 
eleven canons, having yearly revenues worth 991. 2s. 10d. 1 


At Stukeſwold, north-weſt of Tatterſhal- Chace, the counteſs Lucy, reli& of 
Yva. de Tailbois, Roger de Romara, and Ranulf, the firſt earl of Cheſter, 
bailt; in the time of king Stephen, a monaſtery of Ciſtertian nuns, under the di- 
rection of a maſter. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and had in it thirteen. 
nuns, whoſe poſſeſſions were rated upon the fuppreſſion at 114 J. 5 8. 2 d. per 


| 1 5 Pie” 
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In the year 1147, William, earl of Albemarle, brought to Bitham, ſouth-eaſt 
of Grantham, a convent of Ciſtertian monks, from Fountain Abbey in Y 
fre; but thoſe monks, finding forme inconvemence here, quickly removed to a 
more pleaſant place, in the pariſh of Edenham, called Vaudy Abbey, a very little 
way north-eaſt of Bitham, It was given them by Jeffry de Brachecourt, or his 
lord, Gilbert de Gant, earl of Lincoln. About the time of the ſuppreſſion 
here were an abbat and thirteen monks, whoſe yearly revenues were valued at 
1241. 5s. 11 d. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary. | 


At Catley, near Grantham, Peter de Belingey built a priory in the time of 
king Stephen, for nuns and brethren of the Sempringham order, dedicated to the 
Virgin „which was endowed upon the ſuppreſſion with g31. 88. 6d. per 
annum. ** | | 


At Maltby,” near Alford, there was a preceptory of the Templars, and after- 
wards of the Hoſpitalers. Randal, earl of Cheſter, was the firſt donor. 


In a park at Bullington, north-eaſt of Lincoln, Simon Fitz William, or de 
Kyma, in the time of king Stephen, built a religious houſe for a prior and con- 
vent of both ſexes, under the rule of St. Gilbert of Sempringham. It was dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary, and at the diſſolution was endowed with 1381. 7s. 11d. 
per annum. 8 | ne 


At a place formerly called Tunſtal, ſuppoſed to have been near Kirkton, there 
vas a houſe of Gilbertine nuns, founded by Reginald de Crevequer, in the time 
of king Stephen, which ſeems to have been united to Bullington, by his fon 
Alexander. | 


At Sixhill, ſouth-eaſt of Market-Raſen, there was a Gilbertine priory of nuns, 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and faid to have been founded by Grelle, 
or Greſlei. Its revenues upon the ſuppreſſion were valued at 1351. 9 8. per 
annum. | 


At Nocton, near Lincoln, Robert de Arecy, or D'Arcy, in the time of king 
Stephen, built a priory for Black canons, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen. * 
had about the time of the diſſolution five canons, with poſſeſſions worth 43 1. per 
annum. | «ey 


Ar North Ormeſby, north-weſt of Louth, William, earl of Albemarle, and 
Gilbert, ſon of Robert de Ormeſby, founded, in the time of king Stephen, a 
monaſtery. for nuns and brethren of the Sempringham order. It was dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, and valued upon the general ſuppreſſion at 80 l. 118. 10d. 


Hugo de Evermue, or Wake, gave the manor of Willesford to the abbey of 
Bec in Normandy, in the time of king 1 upon which a priory of Bene- 
dictine monks from thence, was fixed here. It being ſeized into the king's hands 
during the wars with France, it was at length, by the favour of Thomas Hol- 
land, earl of Kent, ſettled on the 3 Bourn, in this county. 
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It is ſaid that there was an alien priory at a place called Willeketon, Will 
oughton, or Wyllyton, in this county; but it does not appear that there is 


place in the county now known by that name, nor what place, if any, was io 


called. 


At Alvingham, near Louth, there was, about the end of king Stephen's reign, 
a priory of Gilbertine nuns and canons, dedicated to the Virgin Mary and St. 


Adelwold, but by whom founded is not certainly known, It was valued upon 
the ſuppreſſion at 1281. 145. 2d. per annum. | | | 


At Greenfield, north-weſt of Alford, Eudo de Greineſby and Ralph de Abi, 
his ſon, before the year 1153, built a priory for ,nuns of the Ciſtertian order, de- 


dicated to St. Mary, in which, about the time of the ſuppreſſion, there were ten 
nuns, who had an eſtate worth 63 l. 4s. 1 d. per annum. 


At Berlings, near Lincola, there was an abbey of Premonſtratenſian canons, 
dedicated to St. Mary, founded about the year 1154, and valued upon the ſup- 


. preſſion at 2421. 5s. II d. per annum. 


At Cotham, Alan Muncels, or Monceaux, about the end of the reign of king 
Henry the Firſt, built a Ciſtertian nunnery, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, in 


which, at the diſſolution, were a prioreſs and twelve nuns, with revenues rated 
only at 401. per annum. 


At a place formerly called Aileſham, or Elleſham, near Thornton, Beatrix de 
Amundevill began an hoſpital for ſeveral poor brethren, which her ſon Walter 
confirmed and augmented, and committed to the care of a prior and regular 


. canons, of the order of St. Auſtin, before the year 1166. This priory was de- 


dicated to St. Mary and St. Edmund, and had but five canons a little before the 
ſuppreſſion, when its poſſeſſions were valued at 7ol. os. 8d. per annum. 


Roger de Mowbray, or Goffridus de la Wyrch, gave a place in this county 
formerly called the Iſland of Sandetoft, or Sauntoft, to the abbey of St. Mary 
in the city of York, about the beginning of the reign of king Henry the Se- 
cond, upon which here was ſettled a ſmall Benedictine priory, cell to St. Mary. 


At South Witham, near the ſource of the river Witham, there was a precep- 
tory of Knights Templars, as ancient as the year 1164, to which Margaret de 


Perci, and Hubert de Ria, were great benefactors, if not founders. It came af- 
terwards to the Hoſpitalers. * * . : 


About the year 1164, king Henry the Second gave the manor of Haugh or 


Haugh on the Mount, near Grantham, to the abbey of St. Mary de Voto at 


Cherburgh in Normandy, which was founded by his mother, the empreſs Maud, 


elf, ſo that here was an alien priory of ſome Auſtin canons, ſubordinate 
to that foreign monaſtery. 


#4 


At Cameringham, north-weſt of Lincoln, there was an alien priory, cell to the 


Premonſtratenſian abbey of Blanch Lande in Normandy, the manor here being 


given 
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given to that abbey by the founders, Richard de Haya, and Maud his wife» 
pony early in the reign of king Henry the Second. About the nineteenth of 
ing Richard the Second, Elizabeth, widow of Sir Nicholas Audley, purchaſed 


this priory, and ſettled it on the abbey of Hilton, near Brewood, a market town 
of Staffordſhire, | 


At Tupham, near Horncaſtle, there was an abbey of Premonſtratenſian ca- 
nons, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, founded by Alan de Nevill, and Gilbert, his 
brother, in the time of Henry the Second, in which, about the time of the diſſo- 
lutzon, there were nine religious, who had a yearly. income of 1001. 148. 10d. 


| King Henry the Second, before the year 1173, gave to St. Gilbert, and the 


canons of Sempringham, an iſland called Rucholm, within the bounds of Cad- 
ney, upon the river Ankam, ſouth of Glandford-bridge, to found a priory of 
their order, which was called Newſtede, dedicated to the Trinity, and endowed 
at the diſſolution with 381. 13s. 5d. per annum. | 


In the beginning of the reign of king Henry the Third, here was an hoſpital 
or priory for canons of the order of St. Auſtin and certain poor perſons, built and 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, by William de Albini the third. Its yearly reve- 
nues upon the ſuppreſſion were valued at 371. 6s. 


At Hagneby, near Bullingbrook, Hubert, the fon of Alard de Orreby, and 
the lady Agnes his wife, in the year 1173, built a Premonſtratenſian abbey, de- 
dicated to St. Thomas of Canterbury, in which, a little before the ſuppreſſion, 
were nine canons, whoſe poſſeſſions were then valued at 871. 11s. 4d. per 
aunum. | | | 


At a place formerly called Heyninges, or 3 two miles diſtant from 
Ganeſborough, there was a Ciſtertian nunnery, founded by Robert Evermue, 
about the year 1180. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, had a prioreſs and 
twelve nuns, with a yearly revenue of 49 l. 5s. 2 d. 


At Mere, near Lincoln, there ſeems to have been a houſe of Templars, and 
afterwards of Hoſpitalers, to which Swane le Rich, and Sir William Vileyn, were 
great benefactors, in the reigns of king Henry the Second and king John. 


At Grimſby there was a Benedictine nunnery, dedicated to St. Leonard, and 
founded before the year 1185, in' which, about the time of the ſuppreſſion, were 
a prioreſs and ſeven or eight nuns, yet endowed with no more than 91. 14s. 7d. 
per annum. | | 


There was a houſe of Friars Heremites or Auſtin. Friars in this town about 
the year 1304. | 


Here alſo was a convent of Franciſcan or Grey friars, founded in the begin- 


ning of the reign of king Edward the Second, if not before. 


At Temple Bruer, north-weſt of Sleaford, before the year 1185, there was a 
preceptory, firſt of the Knights Templars, and afterwards of the Hoſpitalers, 
who 
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who had annexed ſuch poſſeſſions to it, as were valued upon che ſuppreflion at 
184 1. 6s. 8d. per annum. | 


At Kyme, ſouth-weſt of Tatterſhal, Philip de Kyme, in the time of kin g Henry 
the Second, built a priory of Black canons, dedicated to the Vi 
conſiſted of about eight religious, and was poſſeſſed of lands and rents at the ai 
ſolution worth 1101. 48. per annum. | 


At Gokewell, north-eaſt of Glandford-bridge, there was a Ciſtertian nunnery, 
founded by William de alta Ripa, before the year 1185. It had a prioreſs and 
ſix nuns about the time of the diſſolution, with a yearly income of 761. 128. 10d, 


At Stanfield, weſt of Horncaftle, Henry Percy, about the end of the reign of 
king Henry the Second, built and endowed a priory for nuns of the Benedictine 
order, which at'the ſuppreſſion had belonging to it fixteen RR, whole pol- 
ſeſſions were then valued at 981. 8 s. per amum. 


Richard de Humet, conſtable of Normandy, in the time of king Henry the 
Second, gave the church of a place in this county, formerly called Limber 
Magna, to the Ciſtertian abbey of Aulney, or Tn in Normandy, to whic 
this became an alien priory, till it was fold by thoſe foreign monks to the Car- 
thuſians of St. Anne near Coventry, in the ſixteenth of Richard the Second. 


At Irford, north-eaſt of Market Raſen, there was a ſmall priory for nuns of 
the Premonſtratenſian order, founded by Ralph de Albini, in the time of king 
Henry the Second. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and had in it fix or 
eight religious about the time of the diſſolution, when the revenues of it were 
reckoned at 131. 19s. 9d. per annum. 


At Humerſtone, ſouth-eaſt of Grimſby, there was an abbey of Benedictine 
monks, built in the time of king Henry the Second, by William, the ſon of Ran- 
dulph, the ſon- of Drogo, the ſon of Hermerus. It was dedicated to St. M 
and St. Peter, and had yearly revenues upon the ſuppreſſion rated at 32 J. 118. 3 


At Aflackby, two miles ſouth of Fokingham, there ſeems to have been a pre- 


ceptory or commandry of the Templars, founded by John le Mareſchal, about 
the time of king Richard the Firſt, 


At a place formerly called Neubo, or Newboth, there was an abbey of Pre- 
monſtratenſtan canons, founded in the year 1198, by Richard de Malebille, and 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary. About the time 2 the ſuppreſſion here were eight 
canons, whoſe eſtate was valued then at the rate of 711. 8s. 1d. per annum. 


At one or other, _ perhaps at more than one of the following places, Karle- 
dale, Keddington, and Halington, near Louth, there was a nunnery as early as 
the year 1150, which ſeems to have been removed to Legborn, not far from Al- 
ford, by Robert Fitz Gilbert of Legborn or Tadwelle, before the firſt year of 
king John. Here, upon the ſuppreſſion, were ten nuns of the Ciſtertian order, 
whoie revenues were rated at 381. 8s. 4d. per annum. It was dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary. 


At 
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At Torkſey, on the eaſt ſide. of the New Town, ſtood a priory of Black ca- 
nons, built by king John, and dedicated to St. Leonard. It conſifted only of four 
* 3 the time of the diſſolution, hen its yearly revenues were valued 
at 13. rs. 4 N 


Alan, the ſon of Henry earl of Brittany, in the year 1202, gave the town and 
church of Weſt Ravendale, near Grimſby, to the Premonſtratenſian abbey of 
Beauport in Brittany, and ſo it became a cell to that monaſtery. This alien 
priory was upon its diſſolution, the ſeventeenth of Henry the Sixth, valued at 14 1, 
per annum. | 


The church of a place formerly called Bondeby, or Bonby, that of Saxelby, 
near Lincoln, and of Stanford, ſouth of Glandford-bridge, being granted to the 
priory of St. Fromund in Normandy, by the prior and convent of Merton, in 
exchange for other revenues, in the beginning of king John's reign, there was 
ſoon afterwards an alien priory erected at Bondeby. 


At Markby, near Alford, there was a priory of Black canons, built before the 
fifth of king John, by Ralph Fitz Gilbert, dedicated to St. Peter, and rated upon 


the ſuppreſſion at 1301. 138. per annum. 


At Glandford-bridge there was an ancient 5 founded by Adam Paynel, ' 


in king John's time, ſubordinate to the abbey o 
ſhire, one of the monks of which was maſter. 


At Holland Bridge, or Bridgend, not far from Fokingham, there was 4 Git 
bertine priory, founded in the time of king John, by Godwinus, a rich citizen of 
Lincoln, dedicated to our Saviour, and valued upon the diffolution at ;1. rs. 11d. 


per annum. | 

At Foſſe, near Torkſey, chere was a ſmall Benedictine nunnery, begun by the 
inhabitants of Torkſey, upon ſome demain lands belonging to the crown, pretty 
early in the time of king John, but king Henry the Third confirming it, is ſaid 


to have been the founder. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and had in it 
eight nuns about the time of the diſſolution, when their revenues were rated but 


at 7 l. 38. 6d. per annum. 


At Wingall, ſouth of Glandford-bridge, there was an alien priory, dedicated 
to St. John, cell to the abbey of Sees in Normandy, to which it belonged, in the 
beginning of the reign of Henry the Third. 

The church and four carucates of land in the town of Long Benington, north- 
weſt of Grantham, being given by Ralph de Filgeriis, or Fulgeriis, to the ab- 


Selby, a market town of York- 


bey of Savigney in Normandy, before the year 1175, here was an alien priory of 


Ciſtertian monks, ſubordinate to that foreign monaſtery. 


At Stamford there was a priory of Benedictine monks, cell to the monaſtery of 


Durham, dedicated - to St. Leonard. It was upon the ſuppreſſion valued 7 
| 1 BY 25 J. 
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251. 18. 2d. per annum, and is now a farm houſe, and ſtill called St. Cuthbert's 


F ee, 


On the eaſt ſide of the town, near the river, tKere was a convent of Domini- 
can or Black friars, founded before the year 1240. 


Here was an houſe of White or Carmelite friars, founded, as Speed thinks, 
by king Edward the Third, but Tanner thinks it more likely to have been founded 
by king Edward the Firſt, in whoſe time it occurs. 


Near the green ditch, in the weſt ſuburb of this town, cloſe to St. Peter's gate, 


was a priory of friars Auſtins, ſaid to be gan by one Fleming, and finiſhed 


by an archdeacon of Richmond. It was in being before the year 1 340. 

On the eaſt ſide of the town, north of St, Leonard's, without Paul gate, ſtood 
a houſe of Grey or Franciſcan friars, founded before the forty-eighth of Edward 
the Third. | 


The old bead-houſe, or hoſpital, for a warden, a chaplain, twelve poor old 
men, and a nurſe, founded, and liberally endowed, by William Brown merchant 
of the ſtaple, .in 1493, was dedicated to All Saints, and valued at 541. 12s. 2 d. 
per annum. It is yet ſtanding. + St % 


At Skirbeck near Boſton, there was an old hoſpital for ten poor people, dedi- 
cated to St. Leonard, which being given, with the manor, in the year 1230, to the 
knights hoſpitalers of St. John of Jeruſalem, by Sir Thomas Multon, knight, 
ſome of that order ſoon after ſettled here; upon which the hoſpital was called St. 


John Baptiſt's. ut 


At Burwell, four miles weſt of Alford, there was an alien priory of Benedictine 
monks, given by ſome of the lords of Kyme to the abbey of St. Mary Silvz Majo- 
ris, near Bourdeaux. After the general feizing of theſe houſes, this came to the 
college of Tatterſhal, 


At Hayham, near Burwell, there was an eftate and priory belonging to the Cluniac 
or Benedictine abbey of St. Mary fan Sever, in the diocefe of Conſtance, which 
was of the foundation of Hugh the firſt earl of Cheſter. This cell, then valued at 
twelve merks per annum, was, about the twentieth of Richard the Second, ſettled 


upon the Carthuſian priory of St. Anne near, Coventry. 


_ At a place in this county, formerly called Ickham, there was an alien priory, 
partly. in Lincolnſhire and partly in Oxfordſhire, granted to the college called 


God's houſe in Cambridge. 


At Dunſtan, ſouth-eaſt of Lincoln, there was an ancient hoſpnal for leprous per- 
fons, in the time of Henry the Third, which perhaps may be the ſame with one at 
Mere, in or near the pariſh of Dunſtan, founded by Simon de Roppele, before the 
year 1246. The maſterſhip was in the gift of the biſhop of Lincoln; and, when 
the ſee was vacant, of the dean and chapter. It ſeems to have been ſpared at the 
general ſuppreſſion, and to be yet in being. 
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At Boſton there was a well endowed hoſpital for dees ds tenth. of 
King Edward the Firſt. r 


Here was a houſe of Black flare, before the year abt: 


In that of the town well of the fer, there was 1 — 
founted by . Ordby, Knight, about the year W 


Here E friars, which ſeems to have been the foundation of 
king Edward 


A houſe of Gre or Franciſcan, friars was founded here by the Eſterling 
ws rep ſays . 3. e N a . Nn Pyee 
CaC:. 
as 4 "1 " 


At Grantham was built an bus fr Pin, or Grey firs aer the year. 
1490. 8 

At Spittle-in the Suret, between Ganeſborough and Market Baba. there was a 
chapel and hoſpital dedicated ra St. Edmund, founded before the ſixteenth of Ed- 
ward. the Second, and augmented by Thomas Aſton. canon of Eine 4 — 
of king Richard the Second. Enna * caro 

and chapter of Lincoln. 


At Spilſby there was a chapel, which was made 83 for a maſter and 


twelve prieſts, by Sir John Willou oughby, 1 in.the r of. Edward we Third. 
It was dedicated to the Trinity. 


Near the pesiſh church of Holbech, Sir John de Kirketon, knight, founded an 
hoſpital for a warden and fifteen. poor 2 W to All Mints, about the 


year 1361. 


Adjoining,t to Milwood BY in the ile of Azholm, fourk-weſt of Glandford- 
bridge, ſtood a monaſtery of the Carthuſians, called” the Priory in the wood, or 
the houſe of the Viſitation of the Virgin Mary, founded about the nineteenth year 
of king Richard the Second, by Thomas Mowbray, earl of and Fart 
marſhal of England, afterwards duke of Norfolk, and dedicated to St; Mary, St. 
John the Evangeliſt, and St. Edward the king and confeſſor. The yearly revenues 
of this Priory, upon the diſſolution, were rated at 237 l. 138. 2 d. 


At Fatterſhal, there was a college for a maſter or warden, fix prieſts, ſix clerks, 
and fix choriſters, and an alms-houſe next the church-yard, for thirteen poor 

rſons, built and endowed by Sir Ralph Cromwell, knight, in the ſeventeenth of 
Hen ry the Seventh: it was dedicated to the-Trinity, St. Mary, St. Peter, St. John 
rhe eliſt, and St. John Baptiſt; and valued, the Aan of king Henry the 
Eighth, at 3481. 5s. rg. 1225 aun. 
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MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT for this COUNTY. 


Lincolnſhire ſends twelve members to parliament; two knights of the ſhire for 
the county, two citizens for Lincoln, and two burgeſſes for each of the following 
boroughs, Stamford, Grantham, Boſton, and Grimſby. 
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Enp of the FixsT Voruvns. 


